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REVIEW OF 
HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 

CANADA 



I. CANADA'S RELATIONS TO THE EMPIRE 



The aspect of Canada's relations to the Empire that in 1903 
has overshadowed all others has been Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
posal for preferential tariffis.* Already the literature of the 
snbject is extensive, but fortunately for the readers of this 
Review most of it relates to the proposal chiefly as a contem- 
plated change in the fiscal system of Great Britain, and there^ 
fore requires no notice here. There are two aspects of the ques- 
tion, one Imperial, the other economic On the economic side 
Canada is already committed to the principle of preferential 
tariffs, and we turn first to this as it is now presented to the 
British public. 

The battle rages most fiercely over the significance of the 
figures of Great Britain's imports and exports. Her imports 
have greatly increased in recent years, and tend to increase. 
The question whether this increase is advantageous to the in- 
dustrial interests or represents uneconomic expenditure, on 
comforts and luxuries for instance, is hotly debated, and can 
only be determined by more exhaustive analysis than has yet 
been made of the statistics of all British industries and of 
the conditions under which they are carried on. E^q)orts on 
the other hand show no marked change in amount, but their 
character is changing. Here also the experts are at variance. 
The shifting of activity from one trade to another may be, as 
some allege, a sign of industrial weakness. But again the con- 
ditions under which each is carried on must be investigated 

♦ Imperial Union and Tariff Reform^ speeches delivered from May 1$ to 
Nov. 4, igoj. By the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. London : Grant 
Richards, 1903. Pp. xii, 212. 



1 Mr. Chamberlain's Proposals 

before a conclusion can properly be drawn. These conditions, 
together with a comparison of advantages to the workmen, 
are more important factors in the question than the mere 
statistics of export values. 

Professor Ashley, formerly of the University of Toronto, has 
made one of the most important contributions to the question in 
an elaborate analysis* of the conditions of the staple British 
manufactures. It is difficult to avoid his conclusion, that not 
only the export trade is diminished through competition of foreign 
nations (for this even the free trade advocates admit), but 
the home market also has been invaded. Since the integrity of 
the home market, in the opinion of most economists, is the basis 
of national prosperity, some defence of home industries will be 
necessary if England is to maintain her commercial position. 
This idea lies at the root of Mr. Balfour's policy of retaliatory 
tariffs, which has the approval of many statesmen and publicists 
opposed to Mr. Chamberlain. 

The strength of the free trade position is best exhibited in 
the statistics of British shipping. Under free trade the ship- 
building industry has attained gigantic proportions. Cheap 
iron and steel and low wages have enabled British shipbuilders 
to undersell their would-be rivals of every other nation. In 
close connection with the great prosperity of the ship-building 
industry is the paramount importance of the British carrying 
trade. More than half of the world's tonnage is British, and it 
is estimated that about ;^90,ooo,ooo annually of Great Britain's 
invisible imports are the freight and insurance earnings of her 
ships. Any imposition of customs duties that would imperil this 
immense trade would be a serious menace to the prosperity of 
Britain.f It would also not improbably affect the security of 
the Empire. The cohesion of the different parts depends upon 

♦ The Tariff Problem, By W. J. Ashley. London : P. S. King & Son, 
1903. Pp. viii, 210. 

fSee British Trade and the jSollverein Issue, by Leone George Chiozza 
Money (London : The *' Commercial Intelligence *' Publishing Co., Ltd., 1903), 
and The Case against the I^otective Taxation of Food and Raw Afatertal 
(London : Published by the Unionist Free Food Laaigue, 1903). 



Mr. Chambbrlain's Proposals 3 

British naval supremacy, and only so long as Britain continues to 
build and man the merchant navies of the world is this supremacy 
beyond question. The advocates of a tariff find it hard to 
answer this appeal to the prosperity of the shipping interest. 
Sir Vincent Caillard makes, perhaps the only reply to it when he 
points to the iron and steel industry as one in which Britain, 
through economy of production and command of raw materials, 
once had supremacy and seemed no less likely to retain it than 
she now seems likely to retain supremacy in shipping. 

When we turn from shipping to that which is vitally related 
to it, colonial trade, the statistics show that no department of 
British commerce exhibits healthier signs of progress. Not 
only is the total increasing, but the increases are in the direc- 
tions that are most advantageous to Great Britain. Mr. Root,* 
a c(»ivinced free trader, declares that the^;^io2,ooo,ooo or so of 
exports of British goods to the colonies are at least as impor- 
tant industrially to Great Britain as the ;^i 78,000,000 of exports 
to foreign countries, because a large proportion of the exports 
to foreign countries are raw or half finished materials, while 
the chief demand of the colonies is for highly finished goods in 
the price of which the cost of the labour employed preponderates. 
This trade, already so important, is rapidly expanding. But 
Sir Vincent Caillardf in his very able statement of the case 
for preferential trade lays his finger on the weak point in the 
argument of his opponents, who draw their conclusions from 
present conditions, " as if all things were to be crystallized into 
their present state without any possibility of change for all time 
to come." Again he says, " we must avoid the common error 
of regarding the rapidly growing trade of the colonies as a con- 
stant quantity; it is a swiftly increasing one." This '^common 
error" is exemplified exactly by the argument of Mr. Chiozza 
Money that the margin of colonial imports now taken from 

• Trade retaiions of the British Entire, By J. W. Root. Liverpool: IQ03. 
Pp. zvi, 451. (See also Mr. Chamberlain* s Proposals^ by C. A.Vitice. Lonoon: 
Grant Ridnarda, 1903. Pp. viii, 86. ) 

t Imperial Fiscal Reform. By Sir Vincent H. P. Caillard. London: 
Bdward Arnold, 1903. Pp. xx, 288. 
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I. CANADA'S RELATIONS TO THE EMPIRE 



The aspect of Canada's relations to the Empire that in 1903 
has overshadowed all others has been Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
posal for preferential tariffs.* Already the literature of the 
subject is extensive, but fortunately for the readers of this 
Review most of it relates to the proposal chiefly as a contem- 
plated change in the fiscal system of Great Britain, and there- 
fore requires no notice here. There are two aspects of the ques- 
tion, one Imperial, the other economic. On the economic side 
Canada is already committed to the principle of preferential 
tariffs, and we turn first to this as it is now presented to the 
British public. 

The battle rages most fiercely over the significance of the 
figures of Great Britain's imports and exports. Her imports 
have greatly increased in recent years, and tend to increase. 
The question whether this increase is advantageous to the in- 
dustrial interests or represents uneconomic expenditure, on 
comforts and luxunes for instance, is hotly debated, and can 
only be determined by more exhaustive analysis than has yet 
been made of the statistics of all British industries and of 
the conditions under which they are carried on. Exports on 
the other hand show no marked change in amount, but their 
character is changing. Here also the experts are at variance. 
The shifting of activity from one trade to another may be, as 
some allege, a sign of industrial weakness. But again the con- 
ditions under which each is carried on must be investigated 

* Imperial Union and Tariff Reform^ speeches delivered from May 75 lo 
Nov, 4, i^os* By the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. London : Grant 
Richards, 1903. Pp. xii, 212. 
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before a conclusion can properly be drawn. These conditions, 
together with a comparison of advantages to the workmen, 
are more important factors in the question than the mere 
statistics of export values. 

Professor Ashley, formerly of the University of Toronto, has 
made one of the most important contributions to the question in 
an elaborate analysis* of the conditions of the staple British 
manufactures. It is difficult to avoid his conclusion, that not 
only the export trade is diminished through competition of foreign 
nations (for this even the free trade advocates admit), but 
the home market also has been invaded. Since the integrity of 
the home market, in the opinion of most economists, is the basis 
of national prosperity, some defence of home industries will be 
necessary if England is to maintain her commercial position. 
This idea lies at the root of Mr. Balfour's policy of retaliatory 
tariflEs, which has the approval of many statesmen and publicists 
opposed to Mr. Chamberlain. 

The strength of the free trade position is best exhibited in 
the statistics of British shipping. Under free trade the ship- 
building industry has attained gigantic proportions. Cheap 
iron and steel and low wages have enabled British shipbuilders 
to undersell their would-be rivals of every other nation. In 
close connection with the great prosperity of the ship-building 
industry is the paramount importance of the British carrying 
trade. More than half of the world's tonnage is British, and it 
is estimated that about ;^90,ooo,ooo annually of Great Britain's 
invisible imports are the freight and insurance earnings of her 
ships. Any imposition of customs duties that would imperil this 
immense trade would be a serious menace to the prosperity of 
Britain.t It would also not improbably aflfect the security of 
the Empire. The cohesion of the different parts depends upon 

* The Tariff Problem, By W. J. Aihley. London : P. S. King & Son, 
1903. Pp. viii, 210. 

t See British Trade and the Zollverein Issue, by I>one George Chiozza 
Money (London : The *' Commercial InteUigence '* Publishing Co., Ltd., 190^), 
and The Case against the Protective Taxation of Food and Raw Matertal 
(London : Pubilshed by the Unionist Free Pood League, 1903). 
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British naval supremacy, and only so long as Britain continues to 
build and man the merchant navies of the worid is this supremacy 
beyond question. The advocates of a tariff find it hard to 
answer this appeal to the prosperity of the shipping interest. 
Sir Vincent Caillard makes, perhaps the only reply to it when he 
points to the iron and steel industry as one in which Britain, 
through economy of production and command of raw materials, 
once had supremacy and seemed no less likely to retain it than 
she now seems likely to retain supremacy in shipping. 

When we turn from shipping to that which is vitally related 
to it, colonial trade, the statistics show that no department of 
British commerce exhibits healthier signs of progress. Not 
only is the total increasing, but the increases are in the direc- 
tions that are most advantageous to Great Britain. Mr. Root,* 
a c<Mivinced free trader, declares that the^;^io2,ooo,ooo or so of 
exports of British goods to the colonies are at least as impor- 
tant industrially to Great Britain as the ;^i 78,000,000 of exports 
to foreign countries, because a large proportion of the exports 
to foreign countries are raw or half finished materials, while 
the chief demand of the colonies is for highly finished goods in 
the price of which the cost of the labour employed preponderates. 
This trade, already so important, is rapidly expanding. But 
Sir Vincent Caillardf in his very able statement of the case 
for preferential trade lays his finger on the weak point in the 
argument of his opponents, who draw their conclusions from 
present conditions, " as if all things were to be crystallized into 
their present state without any possibility of change for all time 
to come." Again he says, " we must avoid the common error 
of regarding the rapidly growing trade of the colonies as a con- 
stant quantity ; it is a swiftly increasing one." This "common 
error" is exemplified exactly by the argument of Mr. Chiozza 
Money that the margin of colonial imports now taken from 

* Trade relations of the British Em^re, By J. W. Root. Liverpool: IQ03. 
Pp. zvi, 431. (See also Mr, Chamberlain^ s Proposals^ by C. A.Vince. London: 
Grant Ri(mard8, 1903. Pp. viii, 86. ) 

\ Imperial Fiscal Reform. By Sir Vincent H. P. Caillard. London: 
Edward Arnold, 1903. Pp. zx, 388. 
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foreign countries is the utmost that Great Britain could gain 
by preferential tariffs in her favour. The inadequacy of such 
a view of the question is obvious. 

Two problems in connection with Great Britain's colonial 
trade confront the advocate of preferential tariflEs. He must 
demonstrate that this trade will become more valuable to Great 
Britain than it is now, and he must show how to intercept for 
the benefit of the mother country as much as possible of what 
is now carried on with foreign countries. On the first of these 
questions a lively faith in the future development of the colonies 
supplies the place of more cogent reasoning for most writers. 
It is true undoubtedly that, per capita^ the imports of manufac- 
tures from Great Britain into the colonies far exceed the imports 
from foreign countries, and if the same proportion were main- 
tained for a rapidly increasing population the result would show 
within comparatively few years a satisfactory total of British 
exports to the colonies. But the disappointing feature of the 
colonies hitherto has been precisely the small increase of their 
populations, and to expect, as some writers apparently do, an 
immediate change in this respect, by the virtue of preferential 
tarifiEs, is not an argument that carries conviction. 

Mr. Kershaw * indeed contends that the existing trade of 
the colonies is sufficient for England and that no greater ratio 
of increase for it is necessary. His argument is that the total 
imports of manufactures into the Empire at present are about 
equal to the total exports of manufactures from the United 
Kingdom, and therefore a strictly self-contained trade would 
give the United Kingdom a sufficient market for its entire 
output of manufactures. But this requires that Great Britain shall 
secure the whole of the colonial trade, which is really impossible. 
Canada, for instance, does far more business with the United States 
than with the United Kingdom, and the preference already given 
by Canada to British manufactures has apparently only availed to 
arrest a decline in the imports from Great Britain, but not to 

* Tfude and Empire. By John B. C. Kershaw. London : P. S. King & 
Son, 1903. Pp. viii, 85. 
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check the great strides that are being made in the trade with 
the United States. Professor Ashley points out that raw 
materials which Great Britain cannot supply constitute a con- 
siderable portion of Canadian imports from the United States, 
and that similarity of agricultural and social conditions in the 
two countries, together with the convenience of neighbourhood, 
accounts for much of the remainder. The latter consideration 
shows that the United States manufacturer, by mere geographical 
situation, possesses initial advantages over a British competitor 
for the Canadian market that no preference can wholly out- 
weigh. Sir Edward Grey * emphasizes the fact that a discour- 
agingly small part of Canada's imports even of manufactured 
goods come from Great Britain. He contends that the British 
manufacturer might have gained an advantage over his foreign 
rivals in Canada had he bestirred himself, which is likely 
enough. 

When we turn to the larger question of the possible economic 
unity of the British Empire, the position of Canada assumes 
great importance On account of her vast extent of wheat- 
producing territory, she enjoys the distinction of being a vital 
factor in any plan of a self-sustaining Empire. A prime con- 
tention of the supporters of preferential trade is that England 
should not be forced to depend on foreign nations for her food 
supply, since the consequences of war with any first-rate power 
might entail famine and resultant ignominious surrender. To 
this argument Lord Rosebery, in a recent speech, has replied 
that as Britain's food comes largely from the United States 
British interests would be safe in time of war, for the United 
States would always be a neutral. The suggestion that the 
war might be with the very source of supply, the United States, 
Lord Rosebery refuses to consider as within the bounds of 
possibility. Surely a most unstatesmanlike refusal ! Lord 
Rosebery has been the leader of a Government in England, and 
Foreign Secretary to boot. Had he occupied that position at 

*Mr, Chamberlain's Fiscal Policy. By Sir Edward Grey. (The Monthly 
Review, October, 1903, pp. 11-25-) 
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the beginning of 1896, only eight years ago, he would have been 
forced to face the possibility that he now refuses to consider ; 
and in spite of the very satisfactory friendliness which at present 
prevails between the two nations, a similar situation might 
recur. There is only one way in which the possibility that 
Lord Rosebery declined to admit can be made an impossibility, 
and that is by the final adoption of a fixed and immutable 
policy on the part of the British Government to yield to any and 
every demand thac may be made upon them by the United 
States, even if it should involve the sacrifice of territory; and it 
need hardly be pointed out that the territory in danger of 
sacrifice would be Canadian ! 

It seems a perilous policy to stake the very existence of the 
English people for all time to come upon the friendship of a 
foreign nation; but the present necessity of Britain's dependence 
upon the United States for food is not likely to be of long 
duration, if settlement of the Canadian North-west continues 
for another ten years even at a moderate rate of increase, and, 
we must add, if that territory remains Canadian and British. The 
agricultural resources of Canada are vast, as has been demon- 
strated repeatedly. A well-informed article by Mr. Machray* 
shows the actualities and possibilities of the prairie region in 
the production of wheat. The yield of 1902 was as much as 
half the average annual importation of wheat by Great Britain, 
while in 1896 the total cereal production of the same region was 
but a quarter of what it had become six years later. And the influx 
of farmers into the Canadian North-west had hardly begun before 
the summer of 1902 ! Professor Davidsonf indeed utters a 
caution about the effect upon Canadian agriculture of the 
adoption of Mr. Chamberlain's plan. It would, he says, be 
immediately followed by a " boom," and much land that is now 
used for mixed farming would be broken up for wheat. The 
result, he thinks, could be nothing but widespread disaster. 

* The Granary of the Empire, By Robert Machray. (The Nineteenth 
Century and After, August, 1903, pp. 314-324.) 

t Canada's Second Thougrht on the Preference, By John Davidson. (The 
Fortnightly Review, September 1903, pp. 474-479-) 
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When a wheat crop failed or prices did not repay the cost of 
production, discontent would follow, and Canada would be ripe 
for another change of sentiment. Without accepting such 
consequences as inevitable we may at least be grateful for the 
well-intentioned warning. 

Sir Edward Grey* casts a doubt upon the enterprise of the 
Canadian wheat-producer. He thinks that a mere advantage 
over the foreign wheat-grower, such as the duty suggested by 
Mr. Chamberlain, will not be sufficient, and that an increase in 
the tax will be demanded. He gives no grounds for this belief, 
and the fact that Canadian exportations of wheat to Great 
Britain have more than trebled in the last six years, without 
the stimulus of any advantage over foreign producers, ought to 
be sufficient rebuttal of his charge of want of enterprise. Mr. 
Roblint, the Prime Minister of Manitoba, is, from the means of 
information at his disposal and from his position, a more 
credible witness. His forecast of the benefits to both Canada and 
Great Britain is most confident. He goes so far as to assert that 
the adoption or rejection of Mr. Chamberlain's plan will make 
a diflEerence of twenty years in the development of north-western 
Canada. 

Though the benefit that would accrue to Canadian agriculture 
from a preferential tarifiE in favour of colonial wheat is plain 
enough, the development of Canada's other resources is not so 
clear. Economists of all schools agree that a nation whose 
labour is bestowed upon the inferior employments, the unskilled 
labour of the shanties and the mines, is on a lower plane of 
civilization than a manufacturing nation. The increased use of 
complicated machines in most manufactures modifies indeed 
the universal applicability of the dictum. It is hard, for 
instance, to admit the superior civilization of the ^' hands " in a 
large Lancashire cotton factory to the shanty-men of a Canadian 
lumber camp. But the enhanced value of a manufactured 

^ Supra, p. 5. 

t A H^estem Canadian View of the Fiscal Question. By R. P. Roblin. 
(North American Review, November, 1903, pp. 667-677.) 
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article over the like quantity of the raw material is easily 
admitted, and it follows that the potential wage-producing power 
of the raw material is far greater than its export value. The 
national wealth is therefore increased if native raw materials 
can be retained for manufacture into the finished articles. 

The application of this principle to the question of Canadian 
development leads to quite another conclusion than that Canada 
is to be regarded and dealt with solely as a source of food and 
raw materials for English manufactures. Sir Vincent Qiillard 
makes a forecast which will not meet with ready acceptance in 
Canada. If free trade were to be established within the Empire, 
he says, " Great Britain would, I imagine, become the manufac- 
turing centre of the Empire, the best energies of the other 
members of which would be expended — at any rate for much 
time to come — ^in providing food and raw materials." It is but 
fair to him to say that the hypothetical case of free trade within 
the Empire he regards as only a distant possibility, for in earlier 
pages he has expressly disclaimed any intention of forcing an 
issue of inter-Imperial free trade. " It would be unpractical to 
attempt to establish free trade within the British Empire 
immediately and in one step." Yet he adds, " That is no reason 
why we should not turn from the wrong road to travel along 
the right one." Professor Ashley, also a strong supporter of 
preferential trade within the Empire, holds a somewhat different 
view of the outcome. He asserts that " import duties will be 
maintained in the self-governing . colonies, and that with the 
greatest good will in the world they will perforce be levied to 
some extent on English goods." So far is he from assuming 
that England will be the manufacturing centre for the Empire, 
that he even contemplates the eventual removal to Canada of 
the iron manufacture now in Great Britain. There is in truth 
nothing surprising in the idea. Just as the United States have 
outstripped Great Britain in the production of iron and steel on 
account of their superior wealth in ore and coal, so will 
Canada's advantages in the same respects be recognized and put 
her in the front rank of iron-manufacturing countries. Mr. 
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Chamberlain's plan is not opposed to such development in the 
colonies. So long ago as 1895 he seems to have conceived of 
Imperial trade as a unity, for in a despatch of that year he 
pressed " the extreme importance of securing as large a share as 
possible of the mutual trade of the United Kingdom and the 
colonies for British producers and manufacturers, whether 
located [sic] in the colonies^ or in the United Kingdomy"^ Mr. Rob- 
lin, in his able article already referred to, points out thac manufac- 
turing industries in Canada may be considered as British. If an 
English manufacturer, he says, finds it expedient to transfer his 
factory to Scotland or Wales or Ireland to take advantage of 
some special local facilities, why should he not go a step farther 
and for the same reason establish his works in Canada or 
Australia ? 

The attitude of Mr. Chamberlain's opponents is unmis- 
takeably one of indifference if not hostility to this colonial de. 
velopment Mr. Chiozza Money, who is one of the spokesmen of 
the Cobden Club, and in defence of free trade has dealt with the 
British trade statistics in a masterly way,t even makes it a matter 
of objection to the preferential tariff that English manufacturers 
will possibly find themselves in competition with colonial manu- 
facturers. He also says that a preference would mean to British 
manufactures merely a few inches off the top of a tariff wall. 
Sir Edward Grey follows the same line of argument by under- 
rating the advantage to British manufacturers that the Canadian 
ministers offered at the Colonial Conference. He pronounces 
that nothing will avail but total removal of Canadian duties on 
British goods. Like Mr. Chiozza Money he thinks that British 
manufactures, established in England, are the only ones that the 
Empire requires. The last extreme in this direction is exhibited 
in a pamphlet by Mr. J. Rigby Smith, J which, in spite of its title, 
" Mr. Chamberlain's Defence of Colonial Protection," is devoted 
exclusively to a defence of British free trade, and contains almost 

♦ Quoted by Sir Vincent Caillard, op, cit. p. 44. 

t Elements of the Fiscal Problem. By L. G. Chiozza Money, I/>ndon : 
P. S. King & Son, 1903. Pp. 256. 

X Mr, Chamberlain's Defence of Colonial ProUctxon, By J. Rigby Smith. 
London : P. S. King & Son, [1903]. Pp. 10. 
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no reference to the colonies except the following sentence : " If 
all the world proceeded from protection to prohibition we could 
found a self-contained Empire on the lands we hold without 
counting the self-governing colonies. Before alienating any 
more land" [scilicet^ according self-government to the Vaal 
River and Orange River Colonies] " this point should be con- 
sidered. It is unnecessary to use these resources until forced to 
do so by hostile foreign and colonial tariffs." This really remark- 
able proposal, by which Great Britain shall cut herself loose 
from Canada and Australia and force open to her trade all the 
weaker parts of the Empire, is very far removed from Mr. Cham- 
berlain's idea of " British producers and manufacturers whether 
located in the colonies or in the United Kingdom." 

The fiscal question however is not the whole question. The 
speech of Mr. Chamberlain in opening the Colonial Conference 
of 1902* supplies the key-note to the movement which he inau- 
gurated in 1903 with so much energy. Introducing for dis- 
cussion the three topics of closer political relations. Imperial de- 
fence, and commercial relations, he spoke of all three as but 
means to a single end, the welfare of the Empire. In his own 
words, " we all have the same paramount object at heart, 
namely, if we possibly can, to draw closer the bonds which 
unite us, and to confirm and establish that Imperial unity upon 
which the security, and, I think I may add, the very existence 
of the Empire depends." His speeches contain many references 
to this all-important purpose, and the writers on the fiscal ques- 
tion from his point of view have Imperial unity in their minds 
much more than have the free traders. One argument of pecu- 
liar interest brought forward in " Economics of Empire", an 
able discussion by an unnamed writer in the National Reinew^^ 
is that Imperial trade being of necessity ocean-borne is of great 
importance as maintaining England's supremacy in the carrying 

"'Papers f dating to a Conference between the Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies and the Prime Ministers of Self-governing Colonies^ June to August^ 
igo2, London, 1902. Pp. zii, 155. 

t The Economics ol Empire, By the Assistant Editor. (National Review, 
September, 1903, appendix, pp. 1-106.) 
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trade of the world, and consequently her naval supremacy. 
With a flourishing Imperial trade Great Britain could perhaps 
afFord to see her carrying trade for foreign nations dwindle and 
disappear. Mr. Vince in his more condensed statement is not 
less emphatic on this point. 

An adverse consideration of some weight is suggested by 
Sir Edward Grey. He contends that " Mr. Chamberlain is in 
fact challenging the United States to an economic contest for 
the possession of Canada," in which it will be proved that the 
United States can outbid Great Britain, while Canada will have 
been taught " to measure political attachment by commercial 
advantage." It would indeed be a heavy responsibility for 
any statesman to call into existence such an undesirable com- 
petition of interests, but unfortunately it already exists. The 
United States actually is, and long has been, a competitor with 
Great Britain for the possession of Canada. Hitherto a starva- 
tion policy has been tried, and has failed, but influential men 
and newspapers are already talking of reciprocity to offset the 
commercial attractions of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme. 

On the same lines as Sir Edward Grey. Lord Hugh Cecil * 
assumes a continuance of present conditions both in England 
and in the colonies, and anticipates that nothing save a quarrel 
may loosen the bonds now existing between them if allowed to 
remain unchanged. Therefore from an Imperial point of view 
he deprecates the introduction of a new factor, preferential 
tariffs, which he fears will weaken rather than strengthen the 
Imperial tie. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith's f contribution to the question takes 
the form of a brief and pithy sketch of what Canada 
actually is, physically, politically and socially. It is well known 
that for many years he has been an advocate of annexation of 
Canada to the United States, and this prepossession has made 



* Preference and Retaliatum, By Lord Hugh Cecil. (The Monthly Review, 
October 1903, pp. 26-37.) 

t Ocmada^ the Empire and Mr, Chamberlain. By Goldwin Smith. (The 
Monthly Review, October 1903, pp. 38-54.) 
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him a little blind to circumstances that do not easily fall in 
with his view of the essential unity of the two peoples. The 
constitutional differences, for instance, between Canada and the 
United States are, in the opinion of most constitutional lawyers, 
more remarkable than the similarities. The statement also that "a 
presidential election creates almost as much interest in Canada 
as in the States" makes one wonder if Mr. Smith ever witnessed 
the excitement that prevails in the States on the eve of an 
election. 

Mr. Farrer* discusses what he calls the New Imperialism 
as it affects Canada, the New Imperialism being, in his view, 
the "attempt to narrow the sphere of Canadian self-govern- 
ment " and " to place on our backs [some] portion of the burden 
of Imperial armaments." Such attempts, he tells us, would be 
resisted by "75 per cent, of the English-speaking Canadians 
throughout the country," and presumably by all the French- 
Canadians. Very likely. But Mr. Farrer's New Imperialism 
seems to be a figment of his own imagination, for no English or 
Canadian statesman would dream of imposing any burden upon 
Canadians except by consent of a majority of themselves. 
Therefore heroics about resistance are quite out of place. His 
argument for more intimate relations of Canada with the United 
States instead of England is based on the superior facilities that 
these offer for exchange of commodities. It is curious to find 
an American writer supplying an answer to these annexationist 
arguments. "Economic theories," says Mr. Robert Ellis 
Thompson,t " are but a part of the considerations which should 
determine the course of statesmen . . . Surely any theory of 
National Economy is self-condemned which denies to a people 
the right to give its industrial development that direction which 
is needed for its safety and defence." The latter considerations, 
national safety and defence, are the motives which Mr. H. M. 



* Canada and the New Imperialism, By E. Farrer. (Contemporary 
Review, December, 1903, pp. 761-774.) 

-^An American View 0/ Mr. Chamberlain's Proposals. By Robert Ellis 
Thompson. (Fortnightly Review, September, 1903, pp. 466-473.) 
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Mowat"*" thinks should influence Canadians at the present time 
in political questions. Canada should show her independence 
by taking her share of the expense of Imperial defence, Canadian 
newspapers should cease to derive their English and foreign 
news from American press agencies, and finally Canadians 
should have their eyes open to the avowed expectation of many 
statesmen in the United States that Canada will before long be 
incorporated in the Union. A good illustration of the kind of 
talk that is common in the United States on this subject is met 
with in an article by Mr. F. B. Tracy. t He admits the present 
disinclination of Canadians to annexation, but asserts that Uiis 
disinclination will be overcome, for " Canada cannot continue 
to be half-free, half-slave ; half-nation and half-subject colony." 
Then follows the usual assertion that it is Canada's "destiny'^ 
to be absorbed in the Republic. 

Sir Frederick YoungJ is a representative of an earlier school 
of Imperialists, which had no means of unification of the 
Bmpire to suggest except the impracticable one of represen- 
tation of the colonies in the Imperial Parliament, or in an 
Imperial Council of somewhat vague authority, while tlie strong 
practical sense of Mr. Chamberlain has led him to fasten upon 
the creation of common trade interests as the first step and the 
readiest means of unification. It is Imperial unity, however, 
not commercial benefits at which he aims, as his speeches 
clearly indicate. In Canada comments are freely made upon 
the narrowness of view of those English writers and speakers 
who judge the whole scheme solely by its commercial advantage 
or disadvantage to Great Britain. The criticism is just, but it 
applies with equal force to those Canadians who see merit in the 
proposal only so far as it will aid in the development of 



* Greater Canadian Independence, By H. M. Mowat. (Queen's Quarterly, 
July, 1903, pp. 34-45.) 

t The Republic and the Dominion, By Frank B. Tracy. (North American 
Review, October, 1903, pp. 578-586.) 

t An Address on Imperial Federation, By Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. 
London, 1903. Pp. 24. 
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Canada. The attitude of Mr. St. Dalmas,* for instance, is not 
that of an Imperialist in the true sense. Adverse sentiment to 
closer relations with the United States may be used as a 
starting-point for a movement towards closer union with Great 
Britain, but it cannot stand as Canada's sole contribution to any 
scheme of Empire. If Imperial unity is capable of realization 
at all, it can only be attained by the suppression of such section- 
alism as is implied in the cry of " Canada for the Canadians." 

To sum up, unquestionably public opinion in Canada favours 
Mr. Chamberlain's policy. It is obvious that, at any rate, the 
agricultural interests of Canada must improve under a prefer- 
ential arrangement with Great Britain, and when the overwhelm- 
ing magnitude of the agricultural possibilities of Canada is borne 
in mind it is safe to say that for many years her interests must 
be chiefly bound up with this phase of development. But in 
Canadian newspapers there is little discussion of the question 
and the public mind is not keenly aroused in regard to proposals 
that at present represent only an energetic debate across the 
ocean. The people in Canada who watch this debate most 
closely are the manufacturers, and upon them a striking effect 
has already been produced. They were getting ready to demand 
higher protection against even Great Britain. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain's scheme appealed sufficiently to the popular imagination 
to make proposals for increased barriers against Great Britain 
untimely and now the manufacturers will on the whole be glad 
if they retain what they already enjoy. Probably even as a 
manufacturing country Canada would not suffer seriously from 
preferential trade, for her great natural advantages would in 
time lead British manufacturers to establish their works near the 
source of the supply of their raw material in Canada. Professor 
Ashley, as we have seen, forecasts the eventual removal to 
Canada of the British iron and steel manufacture. Another 
advantage to Canada of preferential trade would be to make the 
current of her trade flow eastward and westward across the 



* Canada and the Empire. By A. B. De St. Ddlmas. Toronto : WiUiam 
Briggs, 1903. Pp. 43. 
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oceans, instead of north and south across the international 
border. The former development would make for greater 
national unity, binding east and west provinces together in 
common enterprises and common interest in sea-going trade. 

Commercially Canada has probably more to gain by prefer- 
ential trade than by reciprocity with the United States or by a 
policy of isolation. Politically she has everything to gain from 
a consolidation of the British Empire such as Mr. Chamberlain 
has made his great objective. The acceptance of the new policy 
by the colonies has created some surprise in England. It has 
been noted with wonder even that no prominent public man in 
Canada has spoken out in opposition to it. The reason is, that 
there are few serious opponents to Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
posals among Canadians. In England the opposition is based on 
commercial grounds, and we are content to allow Englishmen to 
know most about their own fiscal and commercial concerns, 
though we could wish that the purview of some of the writers 
might extend beyond the British Isles. As it is, when 
colonial development is recognized by the free trade advocates 
it is placed in the same category as foreign competition, a 
menace to British commercial ascendancy, and the Imperial issue 
is ignored. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has been telling us lately that Mr. Glad- 
stone was willing to allow the United States to annex Canada 
in compensation for what, at the time of the Civil War, he 
thought the inevitable loss of the Southern States. This was 
Canada's supposed destiny, and American writers have been 
prolific in their assurances that Canada cannot escape it. The 
prospect of this so-called " destiny " is one that Canadians, with 
few exceptions, contemplate with dismay and dread. If com- 
mercial interests were the only motives that determine political 
alliances, it is probable that Canadians would regard such a 
future at least with equanimity. Canada would be hardly less 
prosperous in union with the States than as a British colony ; 
in the opinion of many persons, Mr. Goldwin Smith and Mr. 
Fairer for instance, she would be more prosperous, and, more- 
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over, free from the entanglements of Imperial politics. But the 
general sense of Canadians leans decidedly to British not Ameri- 
can allegiance. If we ask why, an answer is that the sentiment 
of unity with Great Britain, hereditary to most Canadians, 
counts for something. But this is not the whole explanation. 
Full discussion of the question would be out of place here, and 
it is suflScient to say that Canadians hold fast to the tradition of 
British methods of government and British administration of 
law. The average man is at least as deeply concerned in these 
matters as in a more or less rapid increase of national wealth 
which may not affect his personal prosperity at all, and he sees 
that Great Britain and her colonies present many points of con- 
trast in these important respects with the United States. 
There are no desperadoes in the Canadian West who success- 
fully defy the law, there are no lynchings in Canada, there is no 
apathy on the part of the constituted authorities in suppressing 
outbreaks of mob violence. The same characteristics of respect 
for law and a speedy suppression of disorder are found in the 
annals of Australian development. The British traditions which 
have set the standard in these matters are not lightly to be 
parted with. 

In another direction Canadians dread the social and political 
submersion that would undoubtedly follow any form of union 
with the United States, and they prefer to retain an independent 
type of their own as one of the free states within the British 
Empire. But conditions are changing, and the status that was 
sufficient for the welfare of Canada in the last generation will 
not be sufficient in the next. We must move on or we fall 
back. Mr. Chamberlain sees this, and with characteristic 
energy he has taken up the Imperial propaganda. It is not an 
easy path that he has chosen to walk in, for free trade has 
helped to make Britain great ; to depart from it is to overthrow 
some of the divinities of the market-place, and this will not be 
done quickly. Canada, having taken her step, has nothing to 
do but look on, her sympathies being, on the whole, with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Accustomed as Canadians are, in contemplating 
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the resources of their own country, to look forward a generation 
or two, they are inclined to be critical towards his opponents, 
who seem, as has been wittily said, to have taken as their 
watchword the lines of Cardinal Newman's celebrated hymn, 

" I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.'' 



Reciprocity, By J. Lawrence Laughlin and H. Parker 
Willis. New Yprk : The Baker & Taylor Co., 1903. 
Pp. xi, 583. 

Reciprocity between the United States and Canada. By 
J. W. Longley. (North American Review, March 

1903* PP- 401-409-) 
CanadcCs Growing Commercial Independence, By Erastus 
Wiman. (The North American Review, April 1903, 
pp. 602-609.) 

In view of the fiscal discussion in Great Britain a volume 
dealing with Reciprocity from the point of view of the United 
States is opportune at this time. Only once has Canada suc- 
ceeded in making satisfactory trade arrangements with the 
United States and this was the result of Lord Elgin's triumphant 
diplomacy in 1854. Repeated attempts had been made before 
and have been renewed since to break down the rigorous tarifF 
barrier raised by the United States, but with this one exception 
they have always failed. The Americans have been unbending 
because they have thought that Canada with her small popula- 
tion had little to offer, and the Canadians have in consequence 
found the conditions of access to the American markets so 
impossible that resentment amounting to bitterness is now their 
prevailing attitude on the question. 

Lord Elgin's treaty lasted for about ten years. It was 
openly said at the time that not only the floods of champagne 
as described by Oliphant but also " British gold " had helped 
to secure the acquiescence of American Senators in reciprocity 
when Lord Elgin appeared at Washington. At any rate the 
treaty was attacked almost from the beginning, and its renewal 
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has never had the remotest prospect of success. The authors of 
Reciprocity discuss the nature of the treaty in the fairest 
possible way. It provided for complete free trade in a large 
range of natural products ; manufactures were not included and 
hence the protected interest in the United States secured no 
special advantage. They claimed indeed that, the treaty once 
made, Canada promptly imposed heavy duties discriminating 
against the products of American factories, but it is quite clear 
that these duties were for revenue rather than for protection, 
and in any case they were much lower than similar duties in 
the United States. 

It is worth while to summarize the various opinions that 
were ultimately ranged against the treaty. Though all statistics 
show that the United States sent enormously more to Canada 
than they took from Canada, the protectionists were not satisfied. 
They said that Canadian millers imported American com and 
made their profit on grinding it, that Canadian railways and 
ships carried it to the foreign market, and it was urged that 
American mills and American transportation thus lost what was 
their natural commerce. The farmers, too, did not like the 
competition with free Canadian wheat, nor the timber interests 
that with free Canadian lumber. Behind all these were, as our 
authors admit, a deep-seated prejudice against Canada, and the 
resolve to force her to beg for terms of admission to the Union. 
Two years of commercial isolation it was thought would bring 
Canada to annexation. Perhaps the political motive was 
stronger than the commercial. During the Civil War Great 
Britain had shown a willingness to see the United States 
dismembered : it was natural that the United States should 
reciprocate an unkindly desire. 

And so the treaty came to an end. Perhaps the growing 
protectionist spirit in Canada helped to keep the Canadians 
from realizing the danger of abrogation. It is usually said that 
commerce between the two countries fell off after the treaty 
ended, but oddly enough the statistics scarcely support this 
conclusion. In 1864 this trade amounted to about $47,000,000 ; 
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in 1870, four years after the treaty had come to an end, it was 
$57,000,000 ; and now it is more than $200,000,000. This does 
not mean that Canada did not su£Fer from exclusion from the 
American market She lost enormously in her export trade, but 
the United States continued to be her source of supply for a 
wide range of staple products. 

The authors of this volume do not think that reciprocity is 
a probable policy for the United States in the future. Their 
hope is rather in a general lowering of the tarifF by which all 
the world may profit if it chooses. The portion of their work 
relating to Canada is accurate and fair, but their statistics 
drawn from American sources naturally differ somewhat from 
those in Canadian oflScial reports. There are few slips. We 
note " Walrons " for Walrond as the editor of the Memoir of 
Lord Elgin, and it was not in India, but in China, that that 
statesman made his later reputation. We could wish that on 
both sides of the line fiscal questions might be studied in the 
spirit of this book. 

Mr. Longley's article is a plea for the advantages of 
reciprocity. On the basis of Canadian statistics he shows that 
during the period of the Reciprocity treaty Canadian imports 
from the United States were valued in round figures at $306,- 
000,000, while Canadian exports to the United States amounted 
to $187,000,000. He quotes these figures to show the value to 
the United States of the Canadian market. The protectionist 
might indeed retort that since the United States is now sending 
to Canada annually more than $120,000,000 of exports, reci- 
procity is unnecessary. Canada, however, is profoundly dis- 
satisfied with her share of this trade, and, should the American 
tariff remain unchanged, is not unlikely further to handicap at 
least the American manufacturer. One thing is quite clear : 
the two countries are not good neighbours in regard to trade. 
Perhaps a warning is not out of place in regard to Mr. Longley's 
satisfaction at the recent enormous growth of Canadian foreign 
trade. Its aggregate will soon be $500,000,000 annually, but a 
disproportionate foreign trade may mean chiefly a meagre home 
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market. For instance, if the political barriers between Canada 
and the United States were entirely removed, Canadian foreign 
trade would diminish at once by $200,000,000 annually, yet she 
would at the same time have an enlarged market and probably 
an enormous expansion of trade. Economists consider that 
Canada's increased foreign trade is quite healthy in character, 
and our caveat in regard to Mr. Longley's optimism is only 
academic. Sir Robert Giffen estimates that the average of 
wealth per capita in Canada is greater than it is in the United 
States. Of course the negroes in the South reduce greatly the 
American average. 

In superlative terms Mr. Wiman describes the present com- 
mercial status of Canada which has profoundly affected her 
attitude towards reciprocity. In seven years her trade has 
shown " a gain of above $70 per capita^ — ^probably the largest 
proportionate gain ever made by any nation." Mr. Wiman 
points out that a large measure of commercial independence is 
possible for Canada. Already in some branches of agricultural 
industry she has hit hard her American competitors, — ^in cheese, 
bacon and wheat. Unlike the United States, she has abundance 
of coal on the shores of each ocean, and with forty per cent, of 
the British Empire as territory her commercial independence is 
sure to grow. 



Selected Speeches of Sir William Molesworth^ Bart.^ on ques- 
tions relating to Colonial Policy. Edited by Hugh 
Edward Egerton. London : John Murray, 1903. Pp. 
xxvii, 520. 

Sir William Molesworth's speeches on colonial questions 
were well worth reprinting. For the most part they deal with 
the colonial question as a whole, but there is one speech relating 
exclusively to Canada — that on the Clergy Reserves, made in 
the House of Commons in 1853. 

Speaking in 1849, ^^^ William Molesworth found that 
troublesome conditions existed at the time in almost eveiy part 
of Britain's colonial Empire. He estimated that the colonies 
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cost Britain some ;^4,ooo,ooo a year, and yet Britain sent to 
them in merchandise little more than twice as much as she spent 
on their behalf. There were not more than one and a half mil- 
lion of people of British descent in all the colonies, and ten years 
after Lord Durham's stirring indictment of colonial adminis- 
tration Sir William Molesworth could still claim that there was 
the same uniform record of failure. 

His speeches suggest remedies, some of them delusive. One 
doubts whether assisted emigration, under what is known as the 
Wakefield land system, would have helped the colonies, for 
then the pauper classes would have been the first to go. Nor 
had the meddlesome Colonial Office as much to do with colonial 
failures as Sir William Molesworth imagined. He gloried in the 
name of radical, and the radical of 1850 was nothing if not 
doctrinaire. For instance. Sir William Molesworth was certain 
that the absence of self-government in the colonies caused the 
tide of emigration to flow to the United States rather than to 
them. But long after self-government was secured this phe- 
nomenon remained unchanged, and only now after fifty years of 
self-government is Canada beginning to attract emigrants in any 
striking degree. The truth is that the more advanced economic 
development of the United States attracted, and still attracts, 
the great mass of European emigration. 

Sir William Molesworth thought that Canada was costing 
Britain ;^i,ooo,ooo a year. In this is included the estimated 
cost of that part of the army and navy which was stationed in 
Canada. But it may be doubted whether the British navy, if 
not the army, would have cost less if Canada had not existed. 
The expense of maintaining Malta, for instance, is recognized 
as payment for the advantage to the navy itself of an important 
station, and in part Canada could be looked upon in the same 
light This argument has still some force, though we have no 
desire to see Canada shirk her duty in regard to defence. In 
1849 Britain was actually paying incomes to Anglican clergy in 
Canada. She was building extensive fortifications, and even 
canals were constructed by her for military purposes. Though 
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most of this expenditure ceased long ago, for fortifications 
Britain still spends something on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of Canada, less perhaps for the defence of Canada than 
for purposes similar to those for which she spends such enor- 
mous sums at Gibraltar. In Canada she still has also a small 
military force, but we hope that the Canadian Government will 
soon relieve her of this. Owing to the small pay of British sol- 
diers it has been found difficult to recruit a permanent force in 
Canada. But if this is impossible (and better pay would destroy 
any impossibility) Canadian regiments could be recruited in 
England, Canada paying the cost This would free the present 
British forces for service elsewhere. It has been suggested, 
indeed, that Canada should undertake the military defence of 
the West Indies. This would be a long step towards Canada's 
assumption of full Imperial responsibilities, and it would assert 
her paramount interest in those islands. But the West Indies 
might object to being policed by a colonial force. In any case 
the complaint that Sir William Molesworth urged fifty years 
ago has not yet been wholly answered, and a self-respecting 
young nation should lose no time in giving it a permanent 
quietus. It is fair, however, to add that even if Canada did 
what we suggest. Great Britain would probably not spend a 
penny less on her army, for that must continue to have some 
relation to the forces maintained in other European countries, 
and Canada will never govern her share in Imperial defence by 
the standards of Europe. 



The Origin and Groivth of the English Colonies and of their 
system of government; an introduction to Mr. C, P, 
Lucases Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 
By Hugh Edward Egerton. Oxford : The Clarendon 
Press, 1903. Pp. xi, 223. 

Mr. Egerton has become, perhaps, our chief authority on 
the history of colonial development, and this little volume 
maintains the high standard of his work. The style is clear, 
and an occasional classical reference gives it a certain distinc- 
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tion. The book begins with a chapter on colonization in the 
ancient world ; a chapter on early Spanish and Portuguese 
colonization follows. Then Mr. Egerton turns to the English 
colonies in America and he discusses the influence of religious, 
mercantile and industrial ideas in their development. The last 
three chapters deal with colonial government before and after 
the Revolution in America and with the problems of the future 
in regard to the colonial tie. 

Mr. Egerton shows that the effect of the American Revolu- 
tion on colonial policy was not liberalizing but that, on the 
contrary, it provoked in England a distrust of democratic insti- 
tutions and aroused self-assertion on the part of the Colonial 
Office. In Britain herself for fifty years after the American 
Revolution, the Whigs carried on a struggle against the undue 
exercise of the royal prerogative and, if this was the case at home, 
it is no wonder that the colonies won only slowly their freedom 
from the same arbitrary prerogative. As late as in 1841 Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, the first Governor of Canada under the 
Union, wrote : 

'* I have told the people plainly that as I cannot get rid of my responsibility 

ili 



to the home government, I will place no responsibility on the council ; that 
hey are a council for the governor to consult, but no more. Either the 
governor is the sovereign or tne minister. If the first, he may have ministers 



they are a council for the governor to consult, but no more. Either the 

fovemor is the sovereign or tne minister. If the first, he may have ministers 
nt he cannot be responsible to the government at home, and all colonial 



government becomes impossible. He must therefore be the minister, in which 
case he cannot be under the control of men in the colonies *' (p. 170). 

We are a long way from this now, but in Mr. Egerton's book 
there is still a pervading tone that the mother country must 
exercise the restraining hand upon Canada and Australia, 
and we are not sure that this is in the least possible if either 
country once makes up its mind in an opposite sense. Mr. 
Egerton takes the sound view that closer Imperial relations need 
not depend upon constitutional changes"; they must rather be 
by concessions in the form of treaties, and unquestionably a 
new public opinion upon these matters is being created. 



Lord Norton, well known to Canadians of the last generation 
as Sir Charles Adderley, Under-Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies at the time of Confederation, has written a short 
sketch of the British colonial policy.* After discussing the 
causes which led the discontented American colonies to declare 
their independence, he turns to the colonial problem that next 
presented itself to British statesmen, the retention of 
Canada, and criticizes the mistaken policy which brought on the 
rebellion of 1837. He was a friend of Gibbon Wakefield, whom 
he credits with the inspiration of Lord Durham's Report, and in 
the movement of the forties for colonial self-government he 
himself took an active part. He attributes to the governors of 
Canada, Sir Edmund Head and later Lord Monck, the suggestion 
of Confederation of the provinces into the Dominion of Canada. 
As Under-Secretary he had charge of the Act now usually called 
the British North America Act, but which in this book he 
curiously alludes to as ** The Canadian Dominion Act, 1867." 
After sections on Australian and South African self-government 
he concludes with a discussion of the suggestions thrown out by 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Conference of 1902, in the 
direction of the establishment of an Imperial Council. No new 
or striking, argument is adduced in favor of such a council, nor 
is it likely that a nonagenarian could contribute anything very 
novel to the question. But it is a remarkable thing that a 
statesman who assisted in giving to Canada her first self-govern- 
ing constitution, helping on what was then regarded as a 
separatist tendency, should now be throwing himself with equal 
heartiness into the movement for binding together the scattered 
parts of the Empire into a greater unity. The little book is 
dedicated to Mr. Chamberlain with expressions of most enthusi- 
astic approval of his policy. 



The Political Cleavage of North America^ is the substance 
of an address by the present Prime Minister of Ontario before 



♦ Imperial Fellowship of Self-governed Brilish Colonies. By Lord Norton. 
I«ondon : Rivingtons, 1903. Pp. 67. 

t The Political Cleavage 0/ North America, By Hon. G. W. Ross. Toron- 
to, 1903. Pp. 21. 
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the University of Chicago. It is an able historical argument to 
prove that for more than a century events have combined to 
develope and strengthen the political separation between 
Canada and the United States. Like most of the people of the 
United States, Mr. Ross's hearers, no doubt, looked upon the 
union of the two countries as inevitable. Mr. Ross contends that 
it has now become practically impossible, and he elaborates the 
historical grounds for this conclusion. It is well for those who 
speak easily of Canada's inevitable '^ destiny " as a part of the 
American Union to remember that the same destiny was talked 
of more than a hundred years ago. Six million people are not 
as likely to be annexed as were less than half a million. 



Mr. Reeves* makes two points in opposition to those who 
contend that the colonies do not bear their fair share of the 
expense of maintaining the British army and navy. He says 
that Great Britain's wars and war scares have not been due to 
the necessities of colonial defence, and that the diplomacy of 
the Foreign Office in questions where the claims of the colonies 
and of foreign powers have come into conflict has been chiefly 
exercised in making liberal concessions to the latter. Neither 
of Mr. Reeves' contentions appears to be well founded. The 
South African war was emphatically a war in defence of a 
colonial possession, and the plea that the Dopper party in Cape 
Colony politics was not in favour of it can hardly outweigh the 
fact that the first task of British commanders when war was 
declared by the Boers was to resist an invasion of Natal and 
Cape Colony. There is some plausibility in the second con- 
tention that colonial interests have been sacrificed by British 
diplomacy in order to avoid embroilments with foreign powers- 
The determination of England to keep on good terms with the 
United States through all disputes between that country and 
Canada is a sore subject to most Canadians. No doubt 
Australians and New Zealanders have the same feeling with 

*Tfu Daughters of the House. By W. Pembcr Reeves. (The Monthly 
Review, December 1903, pp. 33-49.^ 
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regard to British negotiations with Prance and Germany in 
questions of the Pacific. But it is worth considering whether 
foreign aggression against the colonial peoples would not have 
gone much farther had there been no Great Britain to reckon 
with. 
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II. THE HISTORY OF CANADA 



The Life of John Colbome^ Field-Marshal Lord Seaton. By 
G. C. Moore Smith. London: John Murray, 1903. 
Pp. vii, 439- 

Self-government in Canada and how it was achieved. The 
Story of Lord DurhanCs Report. By F. Bradshaw. 
London : P. S. King & Son, 1903. Pp. 414. 

The Makers of Canada : Lord Elgin. By Sir John George 
Bourinot. Toronto : George N. Morang & Co., 1903. 
Pp. 276. 

The Marquess ofDufferin andAva. By Charles E. Drum- 
mond Black, London : Hutchinson & Co., 1903. Pp. 
XV, 410. Illustrated. 

We treat these volumes dealing with four Canadian gover- 
nors in a single article because there is in them a certain 
continuity of interest, while the contrasts which they present 
in the successive phases of political development are striking. 
Lord Dufferin, the latest of the four governors, showed in a 
humorous way in a speech at Halifax in 1874 what the gover- 
nor's position had become. 

'*My only guiding star in the conduct and maintenance of my official 
relations with your public men is the Parliament of Canada — ^in fact, I suppose 
I am the only person in the Dominion whose faith in the wisdom and in the 
infallibility of Parliament is never shaken. Each of ^ou, gentlemen, only 
believe in Parliament so long as Parliament votes according to your wishes and 
convictions. I, gentlemen, believe in Parliament no matter which way it 
votes." 

This is different from the attitude of William IV. towards 
colonial opinion in the days of Sir John Colbome's administra- 
tion. The King wrote to Lord Melbourne that never, never, 
never, should he permit the colonies to have governing councils 
of their own choice and added, 

"Hia Majesty is persuaded that the maintenance o/tkisjusi prerogntive 
in the hands of the Crown is the safe-guard for the preservation of tne wise and 
happy connexion between the mother -country and the colonies which it is both 
the dnty and the inclination of the King to maintain.'* 

When we contrast these points of view we see that forty years 

had indeed brought forth much fruit in Canadian political life. 

Sir John Colborne, who was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 

of Upper Canada in 1828, was a man of very noble character. 
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In appearance he was strikingly like the Duke of Wellington, 
though much taller, and their careers were not dissimilar. 
Each was educated at an English public school, and each won 
his laurels in the great struggle against Napoleon. Colbome 
served in Egypt, Malta, Sicily, the Peninsula, and he took a 
conspicuous part at Waterloo. Of Sir John Moore he was a 
devoted friend, and fifty years after Moore's death we are told 
that Colborne's voice would tremble in speaking of him. He 
was present at Moore's burial, commemorated so nobly in 
Wolfe's verses, though the funeral was not at midnight, but at 
eight in the morning. 

Colborne's career, like that of Wellington, was hardly a 
good preparation for political life. Yet his mind was not 
illiberal, he had scholarly tastes, was the master of half a dozen 
languages and showed always a noble zeal for education. An 
enduring monument of this trait of his character is Upper 
Canada College, Toronto, which had been long planned but 
which his energy brought into existence the year after his 
arrival in Canada. His zeal was based upon deep religious 
faith ; he practised what he himself preached in later days to his 
son, the reading of the Bible twice a day as an equipment for 
duty. He walked to church to save his servants trouble, 
because, as he said, they too had souls. Profuse swearing was 
a supposed gentlemanly accomplishment of the time ; when it 
was reported in Canada that Colborne had so indulged himself, 
his quiet answer was conclusive: "The Commander-in-Chief 
never swears." 

It was a man of this character who was sent to Canada to 
administer an arbitrary system, and he administered it, like a 
good soldier, in the spirit of his instructions. Every one 
respected him, but William Lyon Mackenzie and his fellow- 
reformers could win from him no concessions, and the province 
had drifted to the verge of rebellion when Colbome was replaced 
by Sir Francis Bond Head in 1836. He then assumed the more 
congenial office of Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Canada, 
and it was he who took the military measures for crushing the 
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risings of 1837 and 1838. The first rising was but lightly pun- 
ished. Then Lord Durham was sent to Canada. To Colborne's 
conservative instincts he seemed " a person who might bring on 
the greatest difiiculties." When Durham went home with 
apparent failure stamped on his efforts French discontent 
revived, renewed rebellion broke out, and Colborne was forced 
to check it with determined vigour. His own volunteer forces 
were sometimes utterly ruthless ; villages were burned and 
many innocent people were rendered homeless in the fierce 
passions of that hour. But no word of Colbome's shows other 
than pity for the misguided patriots whom he was obliged to 
crush. 

" On the morning when an execution was to take place, Colonel Eden 
called to aee Sirjohn on business connected with it, and was told to go upstairs 
to bis study. The door was ajar, and thinking Sir John was not there, be 
entered. He saw him kneeling. * Anderson,' Colonel Eden said [to our 
informant], * I saw that good man on his knees, so rapt in prayer that he did 
not even hear me: and I went back and burst into tears, it so touched me.* " 

Colborne quite realized that the system which he administered 
was bad. This is the message that he sent in response to an 
inquiry as to how things were going in Canada : 

" TeU him we are in a shocking mess here, and that all Lord Durham's fine 
statement of the peace and heavenly tranquility which his lordship had been 
the means of bringing about and the sort of thine he sets forth is all, so far, 
humbug, that nothing can restore it until it is finally settled at home how 
Canada is to be permanently governed." 

For a brief time he acted as Governor-General, and then, in 
1839, after more than ten years in Canada, he returned home to 
be rewarded with a peerage as Lord Seaton. Like Wellington 
he enjoyed a long life ; he was Commander-in-Chief in Ireland 
at the age of eighty-two ; he was in the British army for no less 
than sixty-eight years, and died at eighty-five in 1863. His 
present biography is written without much literary skill, and 
might, with propriety, have been much compressed. 

Lord Seaton's official career in Canada was entirely under the 
old arbitrary r^me, though he took part in events that brought 
it to a close. Mr. Bradshaw has written an extremely able and 
interesting account of the transition to self-government in 
Canada, efEected largely through Lord Durham's famous Report. 
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His book is a welcome result of research work carried on under 
Professor Hewins at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, and we may perhaps be permitted to regret 
that Professor Hewins has recently given up this work to 
embark in political life. Mr. Bradshaw's volume represents real 
research ; he has consulted nearly the whole range of literature 
relating to Lord Durham. Most of the periodicals appearing in 
Canada were necessarily beyond the reach of one writing in 
London, but while this has limited his understanding of local 
issues, it has hardly impaired his grasp of the subject. 

The central figure of this political drama is Lord Durham. 
He was forty-six (notj as Mr. Bradshaw says, thirty-six) when 
sent to Canada, and in a few brief months he accomplished work 
that has profoundly affected the later history of the Dominion. 
The brilliant, youthful-looking, and sometimes arrogant English 
peer was by nature ill-qualified for his work of reconciliation. 
Perhaps illness, and that most trying form of illness, dyspepsia, 
accounts for some of his un-wisdom. He had no tact, he was 
irritable, and he would rate a friend and companion like Charles 
BuUer in terms not unlike the abusive terms which he used to 
a waiter at Niagara, who appeared before him in shirt sleeves, or 
to a sailor who ventured too near his august person. In Canada 
he kept up a pomp and parade to which the country was unac- 
customed, and showed in some ways, as Mr. Bradshaw says, the 
instincts of an Eastern satrap rather than those of a modem 
radical. Yet Lord Durham was a radical, honest, fearless and 
thorough-going, and Canada needed a radical. The constitution 
of 1 791 had broken down ; for four years the Assembly of Lower 
Canada had voted no supplies ; rebellion, marked by fierce racial 
passions, was only half over. All this ferment he was to study ; 
from it he was expected to evolve peace and good-will, and only 
a radical cure could be effective. 

Mr. Bradshaw unfolds in close detail the nature of Lord 
Durham's work in Canada. He had large powers, though, as 
the event showed, they were not as large as he himself supposed. 



« > 
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and he knew that his work in Canada was to be the crucial 
testing of his own career. Most of the time he spent at Quebec. 
To the upper province he made only a hurried trip of ten days, 
at Toronto, the capital, he spent but one day; and though he 
was constantly drawing from the United States lessons which 
he wished to be applied to Canada, he never set foot in that 
country. All the world knows the story of his failure. In Lower 
Canada passions were such that political prisoners if tried were 
likely to be unjustly acquitted or unduly punished according to 
the racial complexion of the jury. So Lord Durham used his 
supposed prerogative to banish prisoners to Bermuda with their 
own consent, but without trial. This was to deliver himself 
into the hands of Lord Brougham and other assailants. Even 
the sovereign could not condemn without lawful trial, and 
besides Lord Durham had no jurisdiction in Bermuda, where the 
prisoners were still to be in the custody of the State. In the 
House of Lords he was condemned for exceeding his powers. 
Lord Melbourne, the head of the Government of the day, was 
not staunch in his support, but, as Mr. Bradshaw says, while 
before the legal pedant he has no defence, before every one else 
his defence is complete, for his policy was a conspicuous instance 
of the wise tempering of justice with mercy. The Government 
hardly expected that, even though condeipined, Durham would 
suddenly throw up his post in Canada. Mr. Bradshaw describes 
the pathetic scene at Quebec when Lord Durham saw in an 
American newspaper the first report that had reached him of 
his enemies' doings in England. He was weak in health, and 
he literally shed tears over the news. At once he made up 
his mind to return home without waiting for leave. In 
Canada at least public opinion was profoundly stirred in his 
favour. 

The famous Report was the outcome of these brief months 
in Canada. Durham was unfortunate in the choice of some of 
those who aided him. Turton, an Indian official, and Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield had each discreditable antecedents, but 
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Durham insisted on taking both to Canada. Charles Buller, a 
fellow radical, was the remaining chief person in his entourage. 
It is not important to inquire as to the authorship of the various 
portions of the Report, and Mr. Bradshaw wisely turns from this 
question to that of its political wisdom and trustworthiness in 
matters of fact. The result of his inquiry is to impugn the 
accuracy of much that Lord Durham sets forth. The Earl him- 
self met only a limited range of persons, and even Buller, who, 
like Durham was often ill, depended sometimes on what his 
servant could pick up in the market-place ; yet, considering 
everything, the Report is a great production. What Mr. Brad- 
shaw calls Lord Durham's "wonderful mind" fills it with vital 
force. Some of its recommendations, indeed, represent the con- 
victions of Durham's advisers rather than of himself. He wished 
a federal system. He would have *• hived " the French in 
Quebec, and would perhaps have made Montreal the centre of a 
new province, English in tone. But he was persuaded that only 
by means of a single Parliament could Canada be made British, 
and a single Parliament was accordingly set up. Yet the system 
of 1867, rather than the impossible constitution of 1841, repre- 
sents Lord Durham's real convictions. His greatest service to 
Canada was in his insistence on self-government, and Lord 
Elgin ten years later devoted himself to the vindication of the 
prescience of his father-in-law on this point. Mr. Bradshaw 
shows how Lord Durham worked for Canada during the short 
remainder of his life. The common assumption of the time that 
Canada must become ultimately a portion of the United States 
invariably provoked a " flashing retort " of negation from him. 

Of Mr. Bradshaw's work we must speak almost uniformly in 
terms of highest praise. Yet there are defects. The arrange- 
ment of the book involves some overlapping and repetition. 
Two nice points in the literary art he has not quite mastered — 
precision in the use of the paragraph, and the effective arrange- 
ment of words in a sentence, and he can outline political ten- 
dencies better than he can describe dramatic action. There are 
some small errors, perhaps inevitable from one not residing in 
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Canada. There is no peninsula of ''York" (p. 31). Mr. 
Roebuck was not a Lower Canadian by birth (p. 17). He was 
bom at Madras. Mr. Bradshaw wholly misunderstands the 
present situation in Canada when he says that the port of 
Montreal, in comparison with Quebec, suffers from neglect by a 
French legislature. It is not the " French legislature " of the 
province of Quebec, but the Dominion Parliament which deals 
with matters of navigation. His conjecture that the province 
of Ontario will break into two, one to be agricultural, the other 
industrial, is fantastic. The bibliography, too, is defective, includ- 
ing books that are not pertinent, and omitting a good many 
that are ; such as W. L. Mackenzie's well-known " Grievance 
Report," and memoirs that show the rebel point of view in 
1837-38, such as Theller's. Mr. Bradshaw has used the garbled 
English translation of Garneau's History. The only safe record 
of Gameau's opinions is the first edition in French. We demur 
also to the description on page 357 of Lord Elgin's " mistaken " 
policy. Mr. Bradshaw thinks that Lord Elgin should have pre- 
served more extensive prerogatives for the '* Viceroy," and he 
supposes that the King in Great Britain exercises more real 
power than does the Governor in Canada. Perhaps he does 
indirectly because of the respect in which monarchy is held, but 
in both countries the final appeal is to the people of the country 
concerned, and nothing short of this could possibly have endured 
in Canada. 

This brings us to the late Sir John Bourinot's Lord Elgin^ 
which represents the perfection of the printer's art, and finally 
disproves a common prepossession that there must be something 
provincial in the appearance of books made in Canada. Cana- 
dian publishers, it is true, have been too neglectful of these 
things, but one firm is now giving them notable leading in 
this respect. The book itself is less a life of Lord Elgin than a 
study of the completion of responsible government in Canada. 
Lord Elgin's term of office was a notable period. A few years 
earlier the incubus of the incompetent Lord Glenelg had been 
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removed from the Colonial Office. But perfect day had not yet 
dawned. Lord Grey, in his Colonial Policy of Lord John 
RusseWs Administration^ tells tis what that Liberal Government 
was ready to do for the colonies : the restraining hand was 
still to be kept upon them. But Lord Elgin fortunately went 
somewhat beyond the intentions of his instructors at home, and 
was resolved to complete the policy of Lord Durham. To him 
the final solution of the Canadian difficulty is due. 

Sir John Bourinot describes fully on the political side, and 
with obvious sympathy, the rapid maturity of self-government 
in Canada under Lord Elgin. As becomes a clerk of the House 
of Commons his eye is fixed upon constitutional procedure and 
he says little of the stormy setting of fire and riot which marked 
the end of the old colonial system. For him the chief thing to 
be remembered is that henceforth the Canadian legislature was 
to control Canadian affairs, and that, after all, was the one 
thing needful. The new era justified itself by the rapidity of 
its reforms. The University question in Upper Canada, the 
final distribution of the Clergy Reserves, the abolition of seign- 
iorial tenure and a dozen minor issues that had long been 
troublous, were soon easily settled because the majority could 
now speak the final word. Lord Elgin won a great diplomatic 
triumph personal to himself — the reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. He arrived in Canada amid universal despond- 
ency ; when he left a new era of hope had dawned. 

All these questions Sir John Bourinot discusses ably from 
the point of view of liberal statesmanship. It is matter of pro- 
found regret that he did not live to see in print what will prob- 
ably rank as the best of his books. His later work showed 
steady advance upon all that had preceded it and in a life of 
Lord Elgin he had a topic after his own heart. It is, as we 
said, a constitutional study, and it has the defects of such a study. 
We get no vivid portrayal of character, no estimate of the forces 
social and personal of the period. He makes an occasional slip- 
The royal House in France in the time of Louis XIV is not 
usually called "the Capets" (p. 172), but rather the Bour- 
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bons. "The Netherlands" (p. 174) should surely be "the 
New Netherlands." The " Peilo " (p. 216) is of course the 
Peiho ; and it is incorrect to say that the Emperor's summer 
palace at Pekin " was levelled to the ground " ; there were many 
buildings, few of which were wholly destroyed. A sentence be- 
ginning on page 235 covers more than a page. But the book is 
none the less, a sound piece of work, of permanent value. 

Mr. Black's Life of Lord DuflFerin has no element of finality. 
He did not enjoy access to that statesman's correspondence, 
which must have brilliant passages and which will ultimately 
be given to the world. Compared with the earlier governors. 
Lord Dufferin's path was easy. The constitutional tradition was 
well established and he was ready to acknowledge the omnipo- 
tence if not the omniscience of Parliament. To Lord Dufferin's 
Canadian career, Mr. Black devotes about 100 pages. The 
chief problem of the period (1872-1878) was to make good the 
new tie between the East and the West created by Confederation. 
British Columbia desired a trans-continental railway, and desired 
it at once. There was talk of secession if delay occurred in 
fulfilling this part of the agreement, and when Lord DufiEerin 
went to British Columbia " Carnarvon terms or Separation " 
was displayed on one of the welcoming arches. To pass under 
such an arch would be to seem to endorse this pronouncement, 
and Lord Dufferin's quick wit suggested the change of " s " 
to"r" — Reparation; but this was not accepted by the mal- 
contents. He had to deal with the Riel case, another phase of 
the western question. Even in 1874, constitutional government 
was not yet complete in Canada, and Lord Dufferin, acting 
under the royal instructions, ventured to commute the sentence 
of Lepine, Kiel's lieutenant, without asking the advice of his 
Canadian ministers. '• If this be proper," said Sir John Mac- 
donald, ^* a man may be hanged in Canada without anyone be- 
ing responsible for it." No Governor would now venture to 
repeat Lord Dufferin's line of action. 

Lord Granville, with post-prandial exuberance, spoke once 
of Lord Dufferin as having ^' created the Dominion." It is not 
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true ; it is, indeed, very far from the truth. He was tactful, 
enthusiastic and capable, but his reckless extravagance in regard 
to money and a certain lack of sober seriousness made him less 
effective than were men without as much brilliance. But it 
may with truth be said that no governor was ever a greater 
social success, and that, after all, has* now become almost the 
chief thing. 

Mr. Black's English is woefully defective. A sentence on 
page 58 is wholly unintelligible. There are a good many small 
mistakes ; once Mr. Black even names Lord Dufferin's great- 
grandfather Robert Brinsley Sheridan. 



Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party ; a Political His- 
tory, By J. S. Willison. Toronto : George N. Morang 
& Company, 1903. Two volumes. Pp. 472 ; 451. 

In this work Mr. Willison has undoubtedly made a permanent 
contribution to the literature of Canadian history. Though Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is the central figure in the book, yet only to a 
very limited degree can the work be regarded as a biography. 
Its sub-title, " A Political History," more accurately indicates 
its contents. It deals with the chief features of political and 
constitutional development in Canada since Confederation, and 
it is mainly in relation to these issues that the personality of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is treated. As Canada is so very poorly 
furnished in the field of true biography, one may be pardoned 
for regretting that we have not a more complete study of Sir 
Wilfrid from this point of view. His personal characteristics 
are plainly such as, in an atmosphere fraught with the neces- 
sary richness and variety of intellectual and social stimulus, 
would naturally lend themselves to interesting biographical 
treatment. As a matter of fact, in the more specifically bio- 
graphical portions of his book, Mr. Willison has, with con- 
siderable delicacy and reserve, revealed to us glimpses of a 
personality of much refinement of feeling and spiritual eleva- 
tion. This impression thoroughly harmonizes with what we 
know of the public utterances and the political conduct, alike 
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of the leader of the Liberal party and of the representative of 
his country at the centre of the Empire or in the capitals of 
Europe. Indeed, it may safely be said that never has Canada 
been represented abroad with more ^race and distinction than 
by her French-Canadian prime minister. However, as has been 
said, Mr. Willison's book deals with the political issues of the 
nation rather than with the personality of the individual. 

In the first volume we have a fair and straightforward treat- 
ment of the peculiar relations which have so long existed in 
Quebec between Church and State, between ecclesiastical and 
civil politics. Without necessarily feeling much intellectual 
sympathy with the special basis of ecclesiastical conservatism in 
Quebec, yet the leaders of the Anglo-Canadian Conservative 
party found it convenient, in their own interests, to ally them- 
selves with it. Against this blind, though in the main quite 
honest medisevalism, the Liberal party in English-speaking 
Canada contended at long range, and in a very external manner. 
Not so the small Liberal element among the French-Canadians. 
There the struggle for a broader outlook and greater freedom 
in personal and national life meant quite often very sharp and 
serious personal sacrifice, and the certainty of much miscon- 
ception of motive. Nothing in the whole of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier's career affords more conclusive proof of the lofty and 
enlightened quality of his patriotism, than the share which he 
took in what for so many years must have appeared a hopeless 
struggle with the illiberal and unprogressive spirit which 
dominated the chief human interests of his own province. 
Where so much of this illiberal spirit was associated with per- 
fectly conscientious scruples it is difficult to treat the situation 
with fairness to all parties. Yet throughout this region Mr. 
Willison moves with calm and judicial step. He has shown us 
how much the advancement of the French-Canadian depends 
upon wise political leadership, and how much Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has been able to accomplish in the diffusion of a broader 
national spirit among his fellow-countrymen, since he has 
secured their confidence. Others, doubtless, could have filled 
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his position as leader of the Liberal party and prime minister of 
the Dominion, but it is almost certain that no other could have 
accomplished so much towards infusing both French and Eng- 
lish in Canada with one common national spirit and that on the 
highest possible plane. Much of his power as a successful 
mediator between the two races is evidently traceable to his 
close study of British political history and the biographies of 
her great statesmen. Under the welcome stimulus from such 
sources did he frame his own lofty conceptions of political 
liberalism for Canada. 

The second volume deals more particularly with the general 
political problems of the Dominion and its relations with Britain 
and the United States. Here Mr. Willison gives some excel- 
lent political sketches of the leading personages who have 
figured in Canadian public life. He pays a very full and well- 
deserved tribute to the far-sighted statesmanship of Mr. Edward 
Blake, who, however, was much less successful as a politician. 
On the other hand rather scant justice is done to the devoted 
patriotism of Alexander Mackenzie. The sketch of the political 
character of Sir John Macdonald is both able and unprejudiced. 
Yet to some it may appear that Mr. Willison has been more 
forceful in his very just criticism of his tactics as a politician 
than liberal in his admission of his abilities and services as a 
statesman. On the other hand the treatment of Sir Charles 
Tupper lacks nothing on the side of generosity. Very clear and 
adequate treatment is accorded the great North-west episodes ; 
the two Riel rebellions, the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and the Manitoba School question. It is impossible, 
in a brief review, to follow Mr. Willison's interesting treatment 
of the numerous attempts made by both political parties in 
Canada to achieve national prosperity from without by diplo- 
matic negotiation with the United States ; or that other attempt 
artificially to extract prosperity from within by means of a 
national policy of mutual taxation, which, as is pointed out, 
was far from accomplishing its expected mission. Though there 
may be much variety of opinion as to the evenness and dexterity 
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with which Mr. Willison holds the balance in the discussion of 
these questions, yet his treatment of them is undoubtedly strong, 
and independent. The tone throughout is bracing and whole- 
some, and the work as a whole will undoubtedly be welcomed 
by all who desire to see Canadian subjects treated in the large 
and free spirit which characterizes the better work of other 
countries. 



The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs^ IQ02, By 
J. Castell Hopkins. Toronto : The Annual Review 
Publishing Company, Limited, [1903]. Pp. 548. Illus- 
trated. 

In this systematic record of Canada's many activities the 
author continues the yearly compilation begun with ** Morang's 
Annual Register of Canadian Affairs for 1901." The material 
for such records must be secured while passing events loom 
large in the foreground of the immediate present. When they 
begin to take their places in the perspective of history their 
relative importance will be materially changed. Already the 
rapid march of events and the shifting of opinion suggest 
changes in the relative value attached to many of the items that 
go to make up the year's history. But a record that reflects the 
passing phases of thought and opinion has a value for the his- 
torian. The author has done his work conscientiously and with 
an evident desire to include all matters of real importance as 
well to avoid a too pronounced point of view. The quotation of 
contending views on controverted questions is the method gen- 
erally employed, and while it may not be regarded as judicial or 
impartial it has a compensating advantage in leaving the reader 
to adjust his own judicial balance. The campaign in favour of 
a general increase in the tariflF, and the retirement of Mr. Tarte 
from the Cabinet as a result of the part he played in it, are given 
the most prominent place in the political record. This move- 
ment, if such it can be called, attracted considerable attention, 
but largely on account of the active participation of a Cabinet 
minister without the approval of his colleagues. While the 
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reports published and thus preserved fairly reflect what was said 
and written in favour of a general increase in the tariff, it does 
not show the class or sectional nature of the campaign. Up to 
the time of Mr. Tarte's resignation he certainly received a wide 
measure of attention. And a number of influential politicians, 
in the natural freedom of opposition, assumed a friendly though 
indefinite attitude toward him and his campaign. This was also 
reflected slightly in the Opposition press. But beyond these 
factors the movement was confined to those directly interested 
in tariff increases, and it never reached the point of definite de- 
mands or the publication of prospective schedules. 

The prohibition issue we have always with us, and that, too, 
is perpetuated as it appeared in the warmth of a referendum 
campaign. The picture is vivid, but none the less true on that 
account. The arguments pro and con that endure from year 
to year are not included, but the usual political and personal 
apprehensions make a sufficiently extensive record. Dealing 
with the period of canvass and agitation preceding the referen- 
dum the author says : 

" Many of the arguments and much of the controversy of this period were 
directed for or against the principles of the Referendum and the political sides 
of the issue rather than to a consideration of the moral aspects ox the Prohibi- 
tion question.*' 

The record of the campaign accordingly reveals on the one 
hand a keen anxiety to defend the Government against a charge 
of indifference or hostility toward the prohibition cause, on the 
other a corresponding eagerness to convict it of indifference and 
even unfaithfulness to pledges. The intrusion of a party division 
among the most ardent advocates of complete abolition may be 
cited in support of the view that such a cleavage is inherent in 
human nature. 

The closing scenes of the war in South Africa come within 
the scope of the Review, and the impressions and sentiments of 
the passing hour are permanently recorded. According to these 
the British and colonial troops were still defeating over- 
whelming numbers of Boers. In addition to their weakness and 
cowardice in the field the Boers were insolent, brutal and given 
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to vandalism. The press of neutral nations was malevolent in 
its comments. On our side were patience, clemency, considera- 
tion and a superabundance of the Christian virtues. That a 
certain amount of virtuous indignation is necessary to sustain 
the passions of war is on the whole a hopeful sign. The enemy 
must be depicted as the embodiment of wickedness, and our own 
cause must be the vindication of truth, honour and justice, else 
there is nothing to fight for. 

In the department of Literature and Journalism the recorded 
discussion on the cable news service is of special interest, as it 
has since led up to the unusual departure of a subsidized 
news agency. We have not yet evolved a satisfactory definition 
of " news," but as a marketable commodity it seems naturally 
to rest on the willingness of consumers to pay the cost. If two 
statesmen forget their dignity in the heat of debate and descend 
to a pugilistic encounter the story is telegraphed to all corners 
of the world regardless of cost. That is news, for which the 
consumers are willing to pay. If the same statesmen engage in 
a discussion of some important principle of constitutional law it 
is not cabled because the market is too small to warrant the 
outlay. There is no tribunal to pass upon the value of news 
except the people who pay for it. But under conditions of gen- 
eral dependence on governments the peculiar nature of a sub- 
sidized news service is not noticed. 

The Coronation Conference naturally occupies a prominent 
place in the year's record of events bearing on Canada's rela- 
tions with the Empire. It was the culmination of a series of 
imperialistic events, and seemed large in the foreground of the 
time, but it is too soon yet to estimate its permanent value. 

The Review may be regarded as a venture in yearly jour- 
nalism. It covers the wide and all-inclusive field of the daily 
press, and collects into a volume for reference purposes the 
hasty, undigested opinions of the passing moment, caught from 
the press, the platform and the pulpit. Undoubtedly these have 
a historical value peculiarly their own. 
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A New Anglo-American Dispute. By P. T. McGrath. 
(North American Review, December, 1903, pp. 883- 
896.) 

The adverse decision of the Alaskan tribunal has aroused 
public opinion in Canada as to possible claims by the United 
States in regard to Hudson Bay. Mr. P. T. McGrath, a 
Newfoundland writer of recognized authority, suggests that the 
Americans have important rights there. The territory on all 
sides of Hudson Bay belongs to Canada. Does this then put 
the Bay under Canadian supremacy, like an inland lake, such 
as Lake Winnipeg ? Mr. McGrath holds that it may not. The 
United States may contend that the jurisdiction of Canada must 
follow the sinuosities of the coast and that she cannot draw a 
line across the entrance to Hudson Strait (which is some forty 
miles in width) and say that all the waters within that line of 
separation from the open sea belong to her. By the Treaty of 
Utrecht the sovereignty of Hudson Bay was ceded to Great 
Britain, but neglect to assert rights then won may have permitted 
others to gain a footing there. American fishermen have, in 
fact, long frequented the waters of the Bay and spent the winter 
and carried on trade with the natives. With full knowledge 
Mr. McGrath explains the intricacies of the case, and that 
Canada is growing nervous is seen by the recent despatch of a 
Canadian expedition to Hudson Bay to assert Canada's author- 
ity there. It is proposed, too, that it shall be re-named the 
Canadian Sea, to make its Canadian character the more obvious. 
Having stated the controversial aspects of the question Mr. Mc- 
Grath discusses the resources of Hudson Bay in a manner 
well fitted to cause a reversal of conventional views on the 
subject. 

*' AH evidences indicate, that ere many years its shores wiU be peopled 
with prosperous communities, and its waters dotted with the argosies of 
commerce.** 

It is six times as large as the whole area of the great lakes 
separating Canada from the United States, and its waters ate 
frequented by enormous numbers of black whales, white whales 
and walruses, as well as by cod, salmon, and nearly thirty other 
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varieties of valuable fish. A white whale is worth from $10,000 
to $20,000, and as a single vessel will usually take three or four 
whales in a season the value of the whaling rights alone is 
obvious. The adjoining territory is also most valuable. It is 
as rich in fur-bearing animals as it ever was, which is saying a 
great deal, and the valuable feathers of the wild goose, shipped 
from a single port on James Bay, an arm of Hudson Bay, in a 
single season weighed five tons. Nor is the land infertile, and 
it seems now clear that, owing to the prolonged sunlight in this 
northern latitude, the short summer is sufficient to ripen staple 
agricultural products. The shores of the Bay are rich in mineral 
wealth. Bituminous coal is abundant in the Parry Islands, 
north of Hudson Strait, and Mr. McGrath claims even that 
anthracite coal is found in the adjacent Labrador. This is more 
than doubtful, but there is any quantity of heavy timber on the 
more southerly shores of Hudson Bay. Less snow falls in this 
region than at Montreal ! The study of isothermal lines is 
indeed revolutionizing our theories of latitudes and we need to 
remember that a great part of Hudson Bay lies farther south 
than does London. But its real importance is less in the natural 
resources of regions immediately adjoining it than in the fact 
that this huge arm of water penetrates to the very heart of the 
North American continent. The western shore of Hudson 
Bay is almost in the same longitude as Winnipeg, and the shortest 
route for the products of the west to the sea-board is of course 
that by Hudson Bay. To it a number of railways are being 
constructed. From Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec lines are 
being pushed forward, and a few more years will unquestionably 
see the iron horse on those northern shores. But the most 
difficult problem is, can Hudson Strait be navigated for a suffi- 
ciently long period each year to make it a commercial route ? 
A variety of opinions on this point are on record and the 
*' Neptune " is now engaged on the problem on behalf of the 
Canadian Government. Mr. McGrath quotes Newfoundland 
fishermen as saying that owing to the prolonged daylight in 
summer, Hudson Strait is then easier of navigation than is the 
Strait of Belle Isle. We shall see. 
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Tlie oldest Map with the Name America^ of the Year isojy 
and the Carta Marina^ of the Year 1516^ by Af. 
WaldseemulUr {Ilacomtlus), Edited with the assistance 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna, by 
Prof. Jos. Fischer, S.J., and Prof. Fr. R. v. Wieser. 
Innsbruck : Wagner'sche Universitats-Buchhandlung; 
London : Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, 1903. Pp. 
55 ; 27 folio plates. 

When Professor Fischer was at work on his book upon the 
Northmen, which has already been reviewed by us (vol. vii, pp. 
16-17), he was fortunate enough to discover (in the library of 
Prince Waldburg at Castle Wolfegg in Wiirttemberg*) Waldsee- 
miiller's long-lost map of 1507, as well as his Carta Marina of the 
year 15 16. Since Waldseemiiller's Carta itineraria Europce of 
1511 was also discovered in 1893 by Professor von Wieser, we 
are now in a position to form some idea of the St. Di6 geo- 
grapher's work. It must be said at once that it is of a very 
high order and reflects the greatest credit on its author. It is 
no easy task even now-a-days to produce two maps eight feet 
long by four and a half feet wide, and the difficulties of such an 
achievement in the year 1507 were far greater. 

In the volume now before us we have excellent reproduc- 
tions of the map of 1507 and of the Carta Marina of the year 
1 5 16, with an introduction which is the joint work of the two 
editors. The results of their examination of the two maps, of 
which the copies now discovered turn out to be only proof-sheets 
with manuscript notes (pp. 5-6), may be briefly summed up, in 
so far as America is concerned. Although it was in the Cosmo- 
graphic introductio that the suggestion was first ptit forth of 
calling the New World America, the earliest map bearing that 
name has hitherto been the one made by Glareanus in 1510. 
This credit must now revert to Waldseemiiller, whose map of 
1507 bears across the southern continent in large letters the 

^Professor Fischer gjavean account of bis discovery at page 91, note 2, of 
the original edition of his work on the Northmen, which will also be found at 
p. 87, note 2, of the English translation. No further details are given in the 
present work. 
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name America.* He omitted it, however, in his Carta Marina 
of 1516 for the reason, according to the editors (p. 33), that he 
" abandoned his opinion regarding the importance of the dis- 
coveries of Amerigo Vespucci, after he received more detailed 
accounts of the voyages of Columbus and his companions, as 
well as of [that of] Cabral." Indeed, in the Ptolemy of 1513 
he had already omitted the name. 

In the construction of these maps he made use both of the 
published accounts of the discoverers (pp. 33-35) as well as of 
certain Portuguese charts (p. 26). Indeed, for his map of 1507 
Waldseemiiller " had before him not only a chart of the Canerio 
type but the Canerio chart itself " (p. 29) ; while the Carta 
Marina is merely "a printed edition of the Canerio chart." 
For this latter he also borrowed from a Portuguese map of the 
King or Hamy type. " From it he borrowed the name terra 
Laboratoris and also the name terra Cortereal^which in the adjoin- 
ing legend Waldseemiiller changed into Coterat after the letter of 
the Venetian Pasqualigo, whilst on the land itself it has been cor- 
rupted to Corerat [siCy pro Corerati] , evidently through a slip 
of the engraver. The three Portuguese names that occur on 
the land of Corte-Realf Waldseemiiller possibly also took from 
this Portuguese chart" (p. 31). 

In the small general map of the New World which appears 
on the upper margin of the third sheet (plate 4) near Vespucci's 
portrait ]!, what is now the Isthmus of Panama is represented as 
unbroken, while in section i of the map itself (plate 2) a 



*Some six or seven years ago Mr. Henrj N. Stevens of London discovered 
in an imperfect copy of the Strassburg Ptolemy of 1813 a map of the world 
bearing the legend Amerioa, which he thinks is not only by WaldseemttUer, 
but also the earliest map known with that legend. Vid. Basil H. Soulsby, The 
First Map containing the Name America^ in the Geographical /(mrnal for 
Pebmary, 190^. Of. also p. 15, note 4, of the above publication. The map of 
1507 seems to have been strode o£f at Strassburg {Ibid. j^. 17-18). 

f Thxongh a careless oversight of the editors these three inscriptions do not 
fignre in the synoptical table. Two of them are similar to those on Rnysch's 
map. 

I This little map was published in 15 12 by Joh. Strobnicza in his Intro- 
duetto in Ptotomei cosmofraphiam^ with no indication that the real author of 
the same was Waldseemtkller. 
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strait has been made.* In the Ptolemy of 15 13, however, and 
again in the map in the Margarita philosophica of 151 5 
WaldseemuUer suppressed this strait. That he was really not 
clear himself in the matter is made manifest in the Carta 
Marina of the very next year, where this region is left 
undefined. 

The English translation is a disgrace to the publishers, who 
have evidently sought to get the work done as cheaply as possi- 
ble without regard to the ordinary requirements of scholarship. 
The translator treats us to such phrases as " a queer constriction 
[Einschniirung] on the Arabian peninsula" (p. 31) ; " in the 
very next years the map was published en masse" (p. 38); the 
Carta marina " met with a disproportionately smaller spread " 
(p. 39 and also pp. 16 and 34). It is fortunate indeed that the 
German text is also printed or it would be impossible to know 
what is meant by some of the translator's expressions. 



Champlain : The Founder of New France, By Edwin Asa 
Dix. New York : D. Appleton & Co., 1903. Pp. 246. 
Illustrated. 

This work, which forms one of Appleton's series of Historic 
Lives, adds nothing to our knowledge of Champlain. Indeed it 
is behind-hand in several respects, for the author, who has not 
taken the trouble to consult such a work for instance as Mr. 
H. P. Biggar's Early Trading Companies of New France^ is not 
even familiar with all the sources of Champlain's life at present 
known. Thus there is no mention of the petition of the mer- 
chants of St. Malo against Champlain's Company in 1613, nor 
again of the receipt signed by Champlain in December, 16 18. 
No notice is taken of Champlain's petition for the continuance 
of his pension in the year 1630 nor of the will which he drew 
up two years later. 

*Mr. Harrisse was so bold in 1892, when speaking of this lost map of J507, 
as to say : ** If it is ever discovered, geographers wiU see that its confignrations 
are precisely those of the OHns typus universalis iuxta hydrojfrapharum iradi- 
iionem and the Tabula Terre Nove in the Ptolemy of 1513, joined together." 
{Discovefy of North America^ p. 444.) This strait upsets the forecast of the 
author of the Discovery of North America, 
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Besides neglecting these direct sources the author has not 
taken suflScient pains with the subsidiary events. The expedi- 
tions sent out by La Roche in 1578 and 1584 are completely 
ignored, and the negotiations in regard to Chauvin's monopoly 
are treated in a most summary manner. In fact Mr. Dix has 
depended altogether on Champlain's own works, and has ne- 
glected contemporary sources which are just as important and 
complete as Champlain's statements. He would even have done 
better had he trusted more to the standard works on the period 
instead of going to such second-rate authorities as Bergeron on 
navigation and Larousse's dictionary. 

It is natural that a writer commissioned to produce a work 
of this kind at short notice should miss the true atmosphere of 
the times. Thus are mentioned several times Montreal (which 
by the way Cartier did not call " Mont R6al," pp. 55 and 137) 
and the "vessels" there (pp. 158, 159), though as a matter of 
fact the town was not founded until some years after Cham- 
plain's death ; and during the greater portion of this period no 
vessel ever went beyond Tadoussac (p. 136). Among the first 
to do so were the three English ships which in 1629, J^st six 
years before Champlain's death, captured Quebec. 

The author has a good style, and his narrative is clear, 
although here and there it is marred by a considerable number 
of slips. Thus Hochelaga was a Huron-Iroquois not an " Iro- 
quois" town (p. 54) and "Guast" is not "a bourg or com- 
mune ... on the right bank of the . . . Seudre" (p. 61). The 
name of the place is Le Gua, which means "ford". The Olivier 
de Tardif at page 227 is clearly the Olivier Le Tardif mentioned 
nine pages above. It is also more correct in names such as Le 
Testu (p. 98), Le Tac (p. 193 note) and Le Tardif (p. 218) to 
print the prefix with a capital as has been done at p. 162. A 
more exact translation of UOrdre de Bon Temps than the 
"Order of Good Times" (p. 81) would be "The Good Cheer 
Order." 

The volume is well illustrated with reproductions of the 
drawings in Champlain's volumes of 161 3 and 161 9, as well as 
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with the two portraits of the Founder of New France himself 
and a picture of the new statue on the terrace (not " esplanade," 
p. 241) at Quebec. The volume has a useful index. 

A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America. By Father 
Louis Hennepin. Reprinted from the second London 
issue of 1698, with facsimiles of original title-pages, 
maps, and illustrations, and the addition of introduction, 
notes and index, by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Two 
volumes. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1903. Pp. 
Ixiv, 710. 

Mr. Thwaites has evidently come to the conclusion that it 
was but fair to the reading public to give them the other side of 
the story. The Jesuit Relations form an extraordinary and 
most valuable collection of information relating to the French 
r^me in North America. But they are, as Father Camille de 
Rochemonteix admits, incomplete. " They show only one side, 
the most attractive and comforting {le plus beau^ le plus conso- 
lant). . . . The rest is purposely left out. Nothing, or almost 
nothing, is seen of the other side of the picture. It is history, 
but history incomplete." Perhaps a mild way of putting it ! 
Were we limited to the Relations alone, we should be left in 
ignorance of the very name of La Salle. This is merely one 
instance of many that may be cited. Many a notable explorer 
of New France would have shared the fate of the " many brave 
men " who " lived before Agamemnon," had he been obliged 
to depend for his laurels on the annalists of the Society of Jesus. 
Fortunately the Recollets and Sulpitians also have their his- 
torians. Even before the public were permitted to have access 
to the state archives, it was possible to supplement and correct 
the Relations by the rival narratives of Sagard, Hennepin and 
Le Clercq. In the last two centuries, the Jesuits' side has been 
ably presented by Charlevoix and Rochemonteix. If an anti- 
dote is deemed necessary it may be found in the works of 
Faillon, Laverdi^re, Auguste Gosselin and others, representing 
the Sulpitians, and of Suite, who treats the history of French 
Canada largely from the standpoint of the material interests of 
the habitant. 
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The long controversy has already extended over nearly three 
centuries. The extensive volumes of Ahh6 Faillon, published 
in 1865-6 and of Father Rochemonteix, published in 1895-6, are 
excellent repertories of early Canadian history during the periods 
covered by their works, as viewed by these doughty champions 
of the Seminary and the Jesuits respectively. But for the 
RecoUet standpoint we still depend largely upon Sagard, Henne- 
pin and Le Clercq. As the two last-named writers published in- 
teresting accounts of La Salle's later explorations, and the price of 
Hennepin's works is now almost prohibitive to the ordinary 
purse, there is ample justification for Mr. Thwaites's reprint of 
the English version of the famous RecoUet's real and imaginary 
travels, as published in London in 1698. 

The first volume includes the material of the Nauvelle 
Dicauverte^ and the second practically the whole of the Nouveau 
Voyage^ besides additional matter intended to make the work 
more complete as a record of North American exploration. The 
original French editions were printed at Utrecht in 1697 and 1698 
respectively. We have therefore Hennepin's description of his 
pretended exploration of the Mississippi to its mouth in 1680. 
It is among the most impudent plagiarisms on record. It is 
stolen bodily from Father Membr^'s account of La Salle's 
exploration in 1682, which had been published in Le Clercq's 
Premier ^tablissement de la Fat in 1691, six years previous to the 
Nauvelle Dicouverte. No such voyage was ever made by Henne- 
pin. In his Descriptioft de la Louisiane^ published in 1683, 
giving an account of his journey in 1680 to the mouth of the 
Illinois, his ascent of the Mississippi, a distance of about 500 
miles, his capture by the Sioux and rescue by Du Luth, he 
expressly states that he did not descend the Mississippi. He 
had intended going down to its mouth, he says, " but the tribes 
that took us prisoners gave us no time to navigate this river 
both up and down." 

It is unnecessary to go into particulars of the intrinsic and 
extrinsic evidence pro and con. The learned editor has done 
this in his introduction and notes. The evidence is practically 
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all on one side. The internal evidence is so strong indeed^ that 
npon the very absurdity of the substitutions in the Membr^ text, 
Dr. Gilmary Shea based his theory that the publisher, not the 
traveller, was the person really responsible for plagiarism and 
alterations. There were indications, he claimed, that the tjrpe 
was set up and the sheets printed in different offices. This is a 
question for the expert bibliographer to decide. Mr. Victor 
Paltsits, who furnishes valuable " Bibliographical Data " in the 
Introduction, finds that the evidence is insufficient to warrant 
Dr. Shea's conclusion, and his opinion is vigorously endorsed by 
Mr. Thwaites, who says: "The blame must rest upon the 
shoulders of Hennepin, quite as much as upon those of his 
publishers. For a barefooted mendicant friar, presumed to be 
living a life of austerity, Hennepin appears to have been uncom- 
monly acute in making his wares attractive to the uncritical 
public." 

The present edition claims to be an exact reprint, except as 
to some "palpable blemishes, the result of negligent proof- 
reading." Miss Emma Helen Blair assisted in the preparation 
of the notes. As to Mr. Paltsits' share in the work, the editor 
asserts that he furnishes "the first accurate bibliography of 
Hennepin which has thus far been furnished." This is of course 
a most valuable addition to the book. 

While Hennepin's proved falsifications, the impudence of 
his plagiarisms, and his braggart style have tended to discredit 
him, even when he tells the truth, he has never lacked readers. 
Nor is he likely ever to lack them, for he was a born story- 
teller. Like another Ancient Mariner, he holds us " with his 
glittering eye," and we " cannot choose but hear." And after 
all is said, it is not difficult to eliminate the falsehoods from his 
story, and it remains largely a trustworthy as well as interesting 
record of explorations actually made, adventures actually ex- 
perienced, and observations accurately recorded, although he 
may have appropriated to his own glorification and financial 
profit the achievements, observations and experiences of others. 
His Description de la Louisiane has passed through the fire of 
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criticism, and emerges almost unscathed. No one doubts now 
that the exploration it records was really made. Its general 
accuracy is acknowledged, and so Hennepin with all his faults 
justly takes rank with the great explorers, side by side with 
La Salle, JoUiet and Marquette. And his very faults are pre- 
cisely of the kind that add spice to his narrative. They are 
the defects of his qualities. We are rather glad to take him as 
he is, and would hardly have him otherwise. 

The annotations are few and brief, but useful. The editor's 
expert knowledge of the topography of the Mississippi and its 
northern tributaries gives a special authority to those relating to 
the Middle West and Northwest. Naturally he draws largely 
on his monumental edition of the Relations. But Parkman, 
Oravier, Marshall and other well-known authorities are also cited 
as required. 

A few errors have crept in. In a note on page 47 we read : 
^' In 1668 Sulpitians from Montreal began a mission at Quint6 
(Kent6) Bay." This is not quite accurate. The mission b^^un 
in 1668 was at Kent6, not the Bay of Quints, which lies north of 
the peninsula of Prince Edward County. Kentd was on the 
south side of the peninsula near its upper end, at or near the out- 
let of Weller's Bay, which opens directly into Lake Ontario. 
The RecoUet mission to the Hurons was not begun in 1623 
(p. 112), but in 1615, by Father Joseph Le Caron. Speaking 
of La Salle's arrival in Canada, the editor says in a 
footnote to page 99 : ^' He did not go to Canada until 1668." 
The authority is G. Devron's note in Vol. 60 of the Jesuit 
Relations (Thwaites's edition, pp. 319-20), professing to be based 
on information taken '^from the registers of the Society of 
Jesus," and " we think, unpublished." His facts had, however, 
in 1896, four years before the appearance of Vol. 60, been publish- 
ed authoritatively by Rochemonteix. But the latter gives the 
summer of 1667 as the date of arrival in Canada. It was on the 
28th March, 1667, that La Salle quitted La Pl^che and the 
Jesuit Order, and " returned to the world." His elder brother, 
the Recollet missionary, had gone to Canada in 1666. This 
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had no doubt some influence in deciding; the future of the rest- 
less youth of twenty-three. Faillon, in 1866, asserts La Salle's 
presence at Montreal at a marriage in the autumn of 1667, citing 
as authority : " Greffe de Villemarie^ Actes de Basset^ ler Nov. 
i66y : Contrat de mariage de BugneV^ In 1875 ^^^ ^^^^ 
AhW H. Verreau, who made a special investigation of the sub- 
ject, corrects this note. He shows that instead of a contract on 
the 1st November, it was the marriage on the 7th November, 
that La Salle attested, and the marriage was that of Messire 
Sidrac Dugr^. This would seem to be conclusive as to date- 
La Salle himself in his petition to the king in 1678 claims that 
he went to Canada in 1666, and began in that year the village 
of La Chine, adding that in 1 667 and succeeding years he was 
engaged in various expeditions of discovery. The date 1666 is 
clearly an error, but it may safely be assumed that he arrived in 

Canada in the following year. 

James H. Coyne. 



The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord 
Acton, edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, Stanley 
Leathes. Vol. vii : The United States. Cambridge : 
At the University Press, 1903. Pp. xxvii, 857. (Con- 
tains Chapter III : The French in America^ j6oyiy44^ 
by Miss Mary Bateson ; Chapter IV : The Conquest of 
Canada^ iy44riy6i^ by A. G. Bradley.) 

The long promised history of modem times under the editor- 
ship of Lord Acton has at last made its appearance, though, 
unhappily, its learned projector has not survived to see the pub- 
lication of the first volume. Messrs. Ward, Prothero and 
Leathes have however taken his place and carried on the work 
on the lines laid down by him. Indeed many of the contri- 
butors had been appointed before his death, and had received 
minute instructions as to the character and scope of the sections 
allotted to them. The period which it is proposed to cover is 
that commencing with the opening of the i6th century, with a 
preliminary volume indicating the forces at work in the various 
countries of Europe during the Renaissance, and ending with 
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the close of the 19th century. Thus is covered a period of four 
centuries, during which Europe and America have undergone 
immense changes. The historian can recall no similar period 
in the history of the world, none more momentous and more 
fraught with good for the human race. The political conditions 
of continents, the religious faith of Christendom and the social 
condition of the people have alike been transformed. The 
discovery of America, the invention of printing by movable 
types, and the new uses of steam and electricity have enlarged 
the outlook of mankind and extended the knowledge and power 
of nations to a degree far surpassing the wildest dreams of the 
people of the 15th century. 

This work as a whole is beyond the scope of this Review, but 
the seventh volume, which is the second to be published, 
includes the history of Canada up to the end of French dominion. 
The sub-title of the volume, " United States," is therefore mis- 
leading. The contributions of the various authors range from 
2o to 50 pages each, and, as a necessary consequence of co-oper- 
ative history, vary in style and treatment, though it is evident 
that a strict editorial supervision has been exercised in the effort 
to mould them into a harmonious whole. We need specially 
notice only the two chapters on Canada, which cover the 
period from 1603 to 1761. Instead of completing the history of 
Canada to the end of the 19th century, as has been done with 
the United States, it is evidently the intention of the editors to 
treat Canada under English rule as a portion of the British 
Empire, which will form the subject of another volume. 

Miss Bateson^s chapter is concise but comprehensive, and so 
charged with details as to leave the impression of being a little 
heavy. It is the work of one to whom the economic conditions 
are more important than the political, and who follows with 
deeper interest the legal enactments than the footsteps of the 
discoverer. As a rule she has very carefully worked up her 
material, but occasional slips show lack of acquaintance with 
the country. Well informed persons do not speak of "the 
corn-growing lands of Detroit and Illinois " (p. 93), a phrase 
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repeated on page 104, nor would they say that " La V^rendrye 
penetrated to Winnipeg, Manitoba and the Saskatchewan." 
When she says, " Of no British Governor could the story have 
been told that was related of Prontenac, how he went to meet 
the Indians, painted and attired as an Indian," she overlooks the 
fact that although the British Governor in New York was not 
brought in contact with the Indians as was Prontenac, Sir 
William Johnson, practically Governor of western New York 
and General in the British Army, frequently joined the Indian 
dance in native costume. The treatment of Prench coloniza* 
tion, whether in the West Indies, Louisiana, Acadia or Quebec, 
as one movement under difiFerent conditions, is unusual but is 
thoroughly sound. 

Mr. Bradley's " Conquest of Canada " is practically a con- 
densation of his admirable Fight with France for North America^ 
preserving much of the vigour and freshness which characterized 
the larger book. The story of the last days of the Prench 
colony has been told by many historians, preeminent among 
whom is Parkman, but none have succeeded in producing it so 
succinctly and at the same time have so vividly painted a picture 
within the narrow limits at his disposal as Mr. Bradley. It is 
the best short account of the campaign yet written. There are 
remarkably few typographical or other errors, only one requiring 
to be noted, — in several places, " Monkton " for Monckton. 

One of the features of the " Cambridge Modem History " is 
the extensive bibliographies which accompany each volume. 
But whatever may be the case with the other countries, the 
bibliography of Canada is very unsatisfactory. Books are 
entered under wrong headings, with wrong dates and descrip- 
tions. Some books of little value have been included, while 
important books have been omitted. 

Chapter X, "The War of 1812.15," by Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
is written carefully and with an impartiality not to be found in 
the current American and Canadian histories of that period. 
While pointing out that " the United States sufiFered far more 
than Great Britain in the war," he shows that " the one lesson 
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of importance taught by the conflict was the power of a weak 
navy to inflict enormous damage upon a commercial state." 

James Bain. 



The Siege of Quebec and the Battle of the Plains of Abraham. 
A Reply to the Editor of " Old and New'\ By N. E. 
Dionne. Quebec : Dussault & Proulx, 1903. Pp. 40. 

The Siege of Quebec. (The Edinburgh Review, July, 1903, 
pp. 134-155-) 

To the May number of Im Revue Canadienne Dr. N. E. 
Dionne contributed a review of " The Siege of Quebec," by A. 
G. Doughty and G. W. Parmelee. In Dr. Dionne's article this 
passage occurs : 

"Plusieurs ann^es s'^couleront encore avant c[u'on ait pa appr6cier la 
valenr d'un ouvrage dont la preparation n'a €t€ faite que d'apr^s dea docn- 
menta inconnus dea ^crivains qui se sont occupda de cette courte p<§riode de 
notre histoire. Personne de ceuz qui y ont collabor^ (Chapais, Paimelee, 
Chambers) n'a vouln ^tablir de oontraste entre lea opinions qu'ils ^mettent et 
lea Merita dea autres ^crivaina ; anssi certains points d'histoire d^finitivement 
r^lds par cet ouvrage, resteront inaper9ns jusqu*4 ce qu'on les d^couvre par 
la comparaison . '* 

To this passage in particular the editor of Old and New took 
exception in an article published in the Montreal Gazette which 
will be understood by this quotation : 

" Of the service rendered by the publication of so many attesting docu- 
ments, including facsimiles ; of the gallery of portraits, some of them rare and 
all beautifully ex^uted ; of the views of noted scenes and houses and other 
iUustrations, and above all, of the maps, charts and diagrams, there can be but 
one judgment. But it ought to be remembered that, with the exception of a 
certain number of varying value, the documents in question have been men- 
tioned and utilized by previous historians." 

In order to justify his article Dr. Dionne prepared his " Reply ". 
By quotations from the documents published in " The Siege of 
Quebec," and by citations from other publications bearing similar 
titles. Dr. Dionne has established that certain journals published 
in the Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of 
Quebec and elsewhere are only abbreviated copies of the ori- 
ginals, and that the publication of correct versions in " The Siege 
of Quebec " was desirable. Attention is directed in this pam- 
phlet to the fact that certain documents in the Canadian Ar- 
chives are not correct copies of the originals ; and an example is 
given both of the annoyance and of the expense which this un- 
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satisfactory condition of affairs entails. The pamphlet is a wel- 
come addition to the literature concerning the si^e of Quebec 
The article in the Edinburgh Review is chiefly a discussion 
of Mr. Doughty's volumes. The writer is in a highly critical 
state of mind. He doubts whether Braddock was a blustering, 
burly, brutal, blundering, blasphemous booby, as the alliterative 
genius of Horace Walpole would seem to imply. He quotes 
some new material in regard to Wolfe's landing on the northern 
shore : 

*' As to the landing itself, or rather the passage of the boats to the landing* 
place and the movements of the ships which covered it, there^ has been mndi 
misrepresentation, repeated over ana over again without any one apparently 
thinkmg it worth while to examine the only authorities of any weight, the logs 
of the shios themselves " (p. 152). Extracts from the ships* logs £llow. It la 
concludea to be " quite certain that on the night of the 12-13U1 there was no 
demonstration towards Pointe anz Trembles, no pretence of going up the 
river ; the boats simply dropped down with the tide, and the ships did the 
same" (p. 153). 

The Reviewer states that it would be easy to prove by the 
log of the Stirling^ that there was no demonstration at Beauport 
on the night of the i2-i3th of September. But we have before 
us a copy of the log of the Stirling^ and it seems to prove that 
there was a demonstration. 

*' Wednesday, 12. At 10 layed several Buoys off Bow Port to draw the 
enemy's attention that way. At 11 observed a French cannon cutting away the 
aforesaid Buoys, at whom the Richmond fired several shot . . . The rest of the 
boats of the fleet assembled off Point Levee, manned and armed.** . . . They 
'* kept rowing between Bowport and mouth of St Charles river.'* 



Marins et Soldats Franqais en Amirique pendant la guerre 
de lindkpendance des ^tats-Unis {r77S-rj8j). Par le 
Vicomte de Noailles. Paris : Librairie Acad^mique 
Didier, Perrin et Cie., 1903. Pp. 440. 

The True History of the American Revolution. By Sydney 
George Fisher. Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1902. Pp. 437. 

The history of the American revolution is so closely associ- 
ated with Canada that a large number of works which at first 
sight appear to have no bearing upon Canadian history are really 
intimately related to it These two works contain, for instance, 
outlines of the attitude of the French-Canadians to British rule 
at the period of the American revolution. 
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The Vicomte de Noailles has drawn the materials for his 
authoritative history of the operations of the French army and 
-navy in the United States and the West Indies from 1778 to 
1 783 almost exclusively from official documents preserved in the 
D^pdt de la Guerre and the Archives Nationales in Paris. The 
.secret mission of Baron de Kalb in 1767 and the cruises of 
Admirals D'Estaing, De Guichen and De Grasse, and the cam- 
paigns of the army of the Comte de Rochambeau are adequately 
and impartially described, and the authorities for the state- 
ments of the author are invariably cited in foot-notes. There is 
little attempt at literary form, and numerous bad misprints of 
English place-names are to be found throughout the book. 

Kalb was unable to ascertain the least trace of discontent in 
Canada. On the contrary, he reported : 

*' De nombreux manages ont 116 lea Canadiens aux famiUea Anglaiaes et 
de ce cdt6 la France ne poorrait tenter aucune diversion oontre la Grande 
Bretagne. U serait difficile en cas de guerre avec nos voisins d*ontre-mer de 
faire nne diversion dans cette partie de leur domination. De tont ce qu' on m'a 
dit, il r^snlte Q^'il 7 <l aujoura'hui tr^s pen de peraonnes dans cette vaste ptov- 
.ince da Canada afifection^es ^ la France (lea plus z^l^ Fran9ais ayant aban- 
donn^ la pays lors de la paix, les restants se trouvent heureux soua leur non- 
vean Gouvemement et ne penaent pas pouvoir 6tre mieux par un autre change- 
ment) ; leurs terres ont augment^ ae prix ; ils ne payent que tr^s |)eu de taxes, 
jouissent d'une enti^re liberty de conscience, pajtagent lea privileges de la 
nation britannique et ont part d, la r^gence du pays " (p. ii). 

M, de Noailles' volume may be commended as an eminently 
fair-minded and judicious work. 

Whether Mr. Fisher has actually succeeded in writing the 
** true history " of the American Revolution may be a matter of 
some doubt, but he has at least shown a fairer and more candid 
•spirit than most of his predecessors in the same field. This is 
particularly noticeable in his references to the Loyalists, of 
whom he writes in his preface : 

"They regarded themselves as Americans who were loyal to what they 
called the empire, and this distinction was in their minds of vast importance. 
I have laboured to describe them strictlv from their own point of view, wiUi 
rthe aigumentSy facts, principles, and feelings which they used in their pam- 
phlets and documents, and I give them the name which they preferred *' (p. lo). 

In the chapter entitled '^ The attack on Canada " Mr. Fisher 
seems to have relied almost entirely upon Codman's book on 
Arnold's expedition, and has made little effort at original 
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research. He summarizes the attitude of the Prench-Cauadiaxr 
population at that time in the following paragraph : 

<<The French hated Carleton who held them down by martial law, and 
th^ hated the British regpilara who kicked and cuffed them ; but their temper 
and character were altogether of the submissive kind. They knew little or 
nothing of the rights of man, and were rather shocked by them. They conld^ 
see no proof of their merit in the roueh followers of Arnold and Montgomery, 
who brought with them a depreciated currency and the smallpox. Our troops- 
sometimes forced supplies without paying for them even in paper ; and it is 
probable that many of them, especially the New England troops, found it 
difficult to conceal their contempt for the Canadian religion " (p. 287). 

E. Cruikshank. 



AmoUPs March from Cambridge to Quebec^ a critical study ^ 
together with a reprint of AmoUTs journal. By Justin 
H. Smith. With eighteen maps and plans. New York :. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. Pp. xx, 498. 

The Real Benedict Arnold. By Charles Burr Todd. New 
York : A. S. Barnes and Company, 1903. Pp. x, 236. 

These two volumes admirably illustrate two methods of 
writing history. Mr. Smith has conscientiously " sought to as- 
certain facts, not to paint a picture " (p. 2) ; and, though he has* 
failed to make the narrative interesting, his book is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the time. Mr. Burr Todd, on the 
contrary, though professing to reveal the real Benedict Arnold, 
has carefully draped his idol, clay feet and all. His book is in- 
exact and crude. Mr. Smith has probably said the last word on 
Arnold's march. In the first half of the book, he traces in a 
calm, judicial spirit the history of this rash enterprise ; in the re- 
maining two hundred and forty pages, he collates, in a series of 
well-arranged notes, the various journals of the expedition and 
furnishes the reason for his historical judgments. Arnold's re- 
sumption of British allegiance is not mentioned. A list of 225 
sources and authorities, of which thirty-nine are unpublished or 
inaccurately printed, further attests his industry and enthusiasm. 
With its excellent maps and plans, and its complete index, this 
monograph is a model in historical tone and spirit. 

For many reasons Mr. Smith's volume will remind the 
reader of Mr. Codman's ArnolcTs Expedition to Quebec* pub- 

*Sce this Review, vol. vi, p. 47. 
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lished in 1901. Each writer took the precaution to go over 
Amold^s route. Moreover, in the present work the author has- 
made in his notes a running commentary, at times hypercritical 
in minuteness, on Codman's book, sometimes contradicting and 
confuting, sometimes confirming and completing that interesting 
narrative. With all its errors, the latter gives us the more cor- 
rect historical impression, and will have a fair chance of sur- 
viving as the accepted account of Arnold's foolhardy undertaking. 
The title of Mr. Smith's book indicates exactly the portion of 
history it covers ; Mr. Codman relates the events preceding and 
following the expedition. The former is the more industrious and 
the more scholarly ; the latter, the more human in interest and 
the more lively in imagination. 

The route by which Arnold was to invade Canada was by no 
means unknown. Champlain is said to have heard of it. In 
1640 there arrived at Quebec by way of the Kennebec and 
Chaudi^re an Englishman, who was seeking a route to Mexico 
by going up the Saguenay ; he considered the difficulties of re- 
turning across the " divide " to Maine insurmountable. Less 
than ten years later the route was perfectly known, when 
Father Druillfeles lived among the Abenaquis and passed by the 
Kennebec to and from Boston on peace missions. Along it the 
Abenaquis had stolen on their raids against the New England 
villages ; along it Hertel and Portneuf had laboured on snow- 
shoes for months in their expedition in 1690 against Port Loyal. 
Early in the Seven Years' War Shirley had fortified the port- 
age ; and in 1759 it was through this wilderness that Ensign 
Hutchins brought to Wolfe the message to expect no aid from 
Amherst in the attack oh Quebec. 

It is more than probable, moreover, that Arnold exaggerated 
the difficulties of the march. Mr. Smith makes the route much 
shorter than Arnold's estimate of 600 miles ; and we must not 
forget that Arnold was writing for effect. However, it is the 
only occasion on which Arnold showed any eflEicient military 
skill ; and here he did not achieve success, he merely avoided 
utter failure. It is very evident that Montgomery and Arnold 
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were attempting to repeat the plan of 1759 : Arnold in the rdle 
of Wolfe, Montgomery as Amherst ; but they were not large 
enough in mental stature for the parts. Montgomery met no 
resistance till he stood before Quebec ; he died with his mettle 
untried. Arnold never again showed any greatness as a leader. 
No one has ever questioned his bravery, and it is this trait 
that Mr. Burr Todd loves to depict. But usually neither his 
rhetoric nor his verdicts can be accepted as true. For example, 
Arnold had been racing up Lake Champlain to get away from 
Carleton's fleet, when he was overtaken at Valcour .: — 

'* Of the many gallant sea-fights in history — ^Trafalgar, Aboukir Bay, Plam- 
borouffh Head, New Orleans, Hampton Roads, Manila, Santiago — none show 
snch desperate valour under fearful odds, such patriotism, such self-sacrifice, 
high sense of duty, as this" (p. 112). 

Yet it appears that on the British ships only one man was 
injured : Sir Guy Carleton, whose " fear of American rifles " is 
noted on page 86, was struck by a splinter. And Mr. Burr Todd 
regrets that Valcour is not mentioned in the school books ! 

The apothecary of New Haven, who was destined to become 
the execrated General Arnold of the British army, was merely an 
opportunist. Though, of all the colonial generals, he was next 
to Washington in versatility of genius, he had as little moral 
sense as a Caughnawaga Indian. His treachery to the American 
cause was only one illustration of this defect. He joined in 
Montgomery's discreditable promise to give up Quebec to the 
Soldiery, he plundered the citizens of Montreal until even Wil- 
kinson's conscience revolted, he violated the agreement made 
with the British at the Cedars. Strangely enough, perhaps the 
moment when Arnold seems greatest is when he finds his treason 
is discovered. With cool, calm deliberateness he brushes aside 
every obstacle and makes his way safely to the British lines, 
revealing a self-restraint and repose scarcely before suspected. 
By the children of his first wife he founded a respected Canadian 
family of the Rideau valley; by those of his second wife, a 
family distinguished in the annals of the British army. 

John Stewart Carstairs. 
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The Story of a Soldier^ s Life, By Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley. Westminster : A. Constable & Co., 1903. 
Two vols. Pp. xi, 398 ; xi, 383. 

Lord Wolseley has played a considerable part in the military 
history of Canada. First sent out in 1861 during the danger of 
war with the United States concerning the " Trent " affair, he 
remained in Canada for some eight years. He had a share in 
reorganizing the Canadian militia, he took part in repelling the 
Fenian Raid of 1866, and he completed his career in the country 
by crushing Riel's first rebellion in 1870. Naturally these 
events have a conspicuous place in his autobiography. He 
lacks dramatic power and the volumes show no great literary skill. 
Though he has deep sympathy for the common soldier, for most 
of his fellow officers at the different stages of his career he 
appears to have had not much respect, and his pungent estimates 
of character will probably call forth some controversy. The 
book is indeed lacking in good taste and the reiterated moral 
urged against civilian control of the army becomes too often 
wearisome platitude. 

Lord Wolseley says plainly that General George Napier, who 
commanded the forces in Upper Canada during the Fenian Raid 
of 1866, was incompetent. The Canadian militia played no 
very creditable part at the time, and for this he blames those in 
command rather than the men themselves. 

" Speaking from my own experience of the Canadian militia, I have every 
reason to think most highly of, and to believe thoroughly in them when they 
are properly handled. Had they been so handled in their skirmishes during 
this Fenian Raid, they would, I feel sure, have bagged every Irish American 
who had then landed at Fort Erie'* (11, 159). 

Lord Wolseley's chief work in Canada was however in 1870, 
when Riel raised the standard of rebellion at Fort Garry, and 
when, being Quartermaster-General in Canada, he was sent to 
crush the revolt. The United States would not permit troops to 
cross their territory and the only way to get a force quickly into 
the Canadian west was by the north shore of Lake Superior, still 
almost an uninhabited wilderness. Perhaps Lord Wolseley's 
narrative will give many the impression that it was a new route* 
by which he took his little army of two militia regiments and 
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one of regulars through the waste of forest, but it had been in 
use by fur-traders for more than a hundred years. The greater 
part of the journey was by water and the innovation was in the 
heavy clinker-built boats instead of the familiar canoes. But 
allowing that there was no novelty in going by this " Dawson " 
route to the far west, it was still a great feat to plan accurately 
every detail of the expedition, to carry provisions for the journey 
both in and out, and to arrive at the successive points almost 
exactly at the time first estimated. As Riel fled before the 
troops arrived at Fort Garry there was no fighting, to the 
immense disappointment of the forces, but the work was well 
done. It was a " tee-total " expedition, neither oflScers nor men 
being allowed to take with them either wine or spirits. It cost 
too only about $500,000, while Kiel's second rebellion cost a 
good many millions. 

Some of Lord Wolseley's fellow-oflScers in the expedition are 
now well known. Sir William Butler and Sir Redvers BuUer, 
both prominent in connection with the recent war in South 
Africa, served with him, and his account of BuUer shows why 
that unfortunate oflGicer was always popular with his men. 

'* He was a first-rate axeman, and I think he was the only man with us of 
. any rank who could carry a 100-pound barrel of pork over a portage on his 
back. He could mend a boat and nave her back in the water with her crew and 
all her stores on board whilst many, under similar circumstances, would have 
been still making up tlieir minds what to do. PuU of resource, and personally 
absolutely fearless, those serving under him always trusted him fully." 

Buller carrying a barrel of pork is a picture that it is pleasant 
now to recall. Many other officers did as well ; they worked 
as hard as the men, and few ever slept under cover during the 
whole march ; heavy rains were frequent, yet no one was ill. 

" I was asked to have our senior doctor promoted when the expedition 
came to an end, but refused, because he had had nothing to do, there never 
having been any sick for him to cure." 

Lord Wolseley repudiates the popular view that the British 
soldier is not a handy man : on this expedition he almost 
equalled the^^anadian in his capacity to do and to do cheerfully 
anything that turned up. Hard though the journey was, Lord 
Wolseley tells us that he has since often longed to enjoy again 
the beauty of that wild country. He thinks apparently that it 
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Tias changed, but the route by which he went is not greatly 
altered. 

We may accept without reserve Lord Wolseley's inter- 
pretation of military events ; but in his political references he is 
on more doubtful ground. His tone towards Sir John " R." 
Macdonald, Sir George Cartier and Archbishop Tach6 is cen- 
sorious. They seemed to him to be afraid of French-Canadian 
sjrmpathy with Riel. Cartier, he thought, truckled to ignorant 
priests, and Tach^ he calls a " clever, cunning, unscrupulous 
bishop." Party feeling ran high at the time, and Lord Wolseley 
echoes with too little reserve one side of the question. Arch- 
bishop Tach^'s name still commands great reverence. Each 
side misunderstood the other, but it may well be doubted 
whether Tachd was not in substance loyal to the cause of 
Canada. At any rate. Lord Wolseley never mastered the political 
issues, and must not be accepted as of any authority in regard 
to them. 

There are occasional errors. There is no " Province of 
Winnipeg" (p. 165). The Chippewas and the Ojibways are 
not the same Indian tribe (p. 190), " Irroquois " is not the 
approved spelling of that name (p. 212), nor is this a north- 
western tribe as Lord Wolseley seems to imply. He regrets 
(p. 222) the withdrawal of the British regiments from Canada, 
but looks forward to the time when they shall return. Is it not 
better to hope that Canada will look entirely after her own 
local defence ? 



Historic Highways of America. By Archer Butler Hulbert. 
Vol. 4, Braddock's Road; vol. 5: The Old Glade 
(Forbes's Road) ; vol. 6 : Boone's Wilderness Road ; vol. 
7 : Portage Paths. Cleveland : The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1903. Pp. 213 ; 205 ; 207 ; 194. 

Mr. Archer Butler Hulbert has been engaged in a systematic 
study of the " Historic Highways of America," for ten years. 
According to his original plan this series was to have been com- 
pleted in six volumes ; it has now been expanded to fifteen, of 
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which seven are already published. He is, of course, under 
heavy obligations in the fourth volume of the present work to 
the extensive compilation edited by Winthrop Sargent nearly 
fifty years ago under the title of "Braddock's Expedition against 
Fort Duquesne," but he has been able to supplement the docu- 
ments already in print by some important matter extracted from 
Braddock's manuscript letters in the Public Records Office and 
the orderly book of his force now in the Congressional Library 
in Washington. Extracts from a manuscript journal, the auth- 
orship of which is attributed by Mr. Hulbert to a certain " En- 
gineer Harry Gordon, of the 48th Artillery," are also published 
verbatim for the first time from the original in the Royal Artil- 
lery Library, Woolwich. As no such corps of artillery existed 
at that time it seems probable that Mr. Gordon was an officer of 
the 48th Foot (Colonel Dunbar's Regiment) temporarily em- 
ployed as an engineer. Mr. Hulbert very justly points out that 
Braddock had to contend with immense difficulties and barely 
failed of success in the end, while as a matter of fact Braddock's 
road actually " broke the league that the French had made with 
the AUeghanies." 

Early in the year 1758, an energetic Scotchman, Brigadier- 
General John Forbes, was assigned to the command of a small army 
destined for the reduction of Fort Duquesne and he began at 
once to collect information as to routes. He soon ascertained 
that it would be practicable to open a new road over the mountains 
through the territory of Pennsylvania, which would be at least 
seventy miles shorter than that followed by Braddock three 
years before and at the same time would enable him to avoid 
the passage of several unfordable rivers. With this view he 
decided to make Raystown or Bedford, Pa., his principal base of 
operations. This decision caused much dissatisfaction among 
the Virginian officers under his command, who seem to have ex- 
erted every eflEort in their power to force him to take Braddock's 
Road. In the face of their arguments Forbes remained firm in 
his determination to choose the shortest and most favourable 
route and cut a passage over the Laurel Hill range of the AUeg- 
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hanies, which henceforth became known as the Old Glade or 
Forbes's Road. Mr. Hulbert has examined the official corres- 
pondence of General Forbes with Bouquet, Sir John St. Clair, 
and other officers, in the Public Records Office and British 
Museum, from which he has made copious extracts. The 
indomitable energy and perseverance of Forbes finally tri- 
umphed over all obstacles and Bouquet truthfully affirmed 
that " after God the success of this expedition is entirely due to 
the General." Along the same road Bouquet himself again ad- 
vanced five years later to the relief of Fort Pitt when that post 
was besieged by the Indians in Pontiac's war. Forbes Street in 
the city of Pittsburgh still perpetuates the name. 

Boone's Wilderness Road has but a remote and indirect 
relation to Canadian history. It may be observed that Mr. 
Hulbert is mistaken in referring to Captain Henry Bird of the 
8th Regiment, who led the British expedition from Detroit 
against the frontier of Kentucky in 1780, as "Colonel Bird" 
(p. 168), and he appears to be quite unaware that a detachment 
of Butler's Rangers under Captain Caldwell formed the kernel 
of the force which defeated Crawford at Sandusky and the 
Kentuckians at Blue Licks in 1782. 

In his volume on " Portage Paths " Mr. Hulbert has collected 
much out-of-the-way information from a variety of sources. In 
the chapter on portages between New England and Canada he 
acknowledges his obligations to Dr. Ganong's Monograph of 
Historic Sites in the Province of New Brunswick in the Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society of Canada, from which he quotes 
extensively. Another chapter deals with the portages connect- 
ing the Hudson with the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, while 
a third treats of the portages between the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi basin. 

E. Cruikshank. 
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The Underground Railway. By W. H. WithroW. (Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society of Canada, new series, 
vol. viii, section ii, pp. 49-77.) 

This interesting and comprehensive account of the " Under- 
ground Railway" begins in Canada with the year 1793, when 
" the fathers of the new commonwealth, homespun-clad farmers 
or merchants," passed an Act which forbade the further intro- 
duction of slaves, and made provision for the gradual eman- 
cipation of all slave-bom children in the province. Proceeding, 
Dr. Withrow first gives a list of works published on the subject 
of his paper, mentioning particularly Still's Underground Rail- 
way Records^ Theodore Parker's collection of "Underground 
Railway " literature in the Boston Free Library, Dr. Alexander 
M. Ross's Recollections and Experiences of an Abolitionist^ and 
Professor Siebert's Tlie Underground Railroad from Slavery 
to Freedom^^ which constitute some of the main sources of the 
author's present work. In addition, he has drawn on his own 
recollections, his acquaintance with fugitive slaves and remem- 
brance of the trial of Robert Anderson in the year i860 at 
Toronto (also described as John Anderson on page 75). 

The *' Underground Railway " began to be employed as a 
means of escape for slaves from the Southern States in the year 
1793, when Congress passed its first Fugitive Slave Law. Its 
use continued till the end of the civil war. During that time, 
it has been estimated that 30,000 slaves made their way to 
Canada, especially after the knowledge of the country's exist- 
ence became more widely spread among the coloured people 
after the war of 181 2. Having once reached freedom them- 
selves, many of the fugitive slaves returned to their former 
homes for the purpose of guiding their relatives and friends on 
their way to Canada. Immediately before the war of secession, 
it is said that the number of such rescuers reached five hundred 
in one year. 

The most conspicuous place amongst those who aided escap- 
ing slaves to find their way to Canada belongs to the members 

* See vol. iv of this Review, pp. 57-61. 
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of the Society of Friends. The name " Underground railway " 
was first applied to the work of Levi CoflGin, one of their num- 
ber. " Certain baffled slave hunters," says Ascott Hope, " are 
said to have declared that there must be an underground railway 
to Canada, with Levi Coffin for president, as they never could 
get the slightest trace of a fugitive after reaching his house, so 
shrewdly and slyly did the Quaker manage their flight." As 
well as Friends, members of the Presbyterian and Wesleyan 
Churches interested themselves in the operations of the " Under- 
ground railway," along with individuals such as W. L. Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips. Many charitably disposed women, also — 
Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Child, Lucretia Mott, and others, took part 
in the work, a number of coloured people, both men and 
women, and a Canadian abolitionist. Dr. Alexander M. Ross of 
Toronto, whose " Recollections and Experiences " have already 
been referred to. 

Dr. Ross, a native of Ontario and a citizen of Toronto, was 
a naturalist of distinction. He visited the Southern States in 
the pursuit of the study of ornithology, and made a practice of 
conversing with the more intelligent slaves, giving those whom 
he could induce to attempt an escape money, food, a pocket 
compass, and a knife or pistol. He was a friend of John Brown, . 
whom he entertained in Toronto. At the time of the attack on 
Harper's Ferry, Dr. Ross was in Richmond. He was arrested, 
but was subsequently released for want of incriminating evidence. 
The concluding part of Dr. Withrow's historical paper is an 
account of the trial of Robert Anderson, who was finally set 
at liberty through the granting of a writ of Habeas Corpus 
from the Court of Common Pleas in Canada. 

Marjory MacMurchv. 



niNOR MILITARY HISTORY 

The arrival in Canada in the summer of 1665 of the Rai- 
ment de Carignan*, nearly one thousand strong, put an end to the 

^ Le Rigimenide Carignan, Par B. Suite. (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, second series, volume viii, section i, pp. 25-96.) 
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inroads of the Iroquois, which had devastated the colony for so 
many years. The voyage from France had occupied four 
months, and nearly two hundred men were sick with the scurvy 
when they landed. The first service on which the regiment was 
employed after its arrival at Montreal was the construction of 
Fort Richelieu at Sorel, Fort St. Louis at Chambly, and Fort 
Sainte Th^r&se, a short way above the rapids of the Richelieu 
river. Late in the autumn a fourth fort was built on the 
present site of the town of St John, and in the spring of 1666 
Fort Sainte Anne, sometimes known as Fort Lamotte, was 
established on an island in Lake Champlain. All these posts 
were strongly stockaded and adequately garrisoned with regular 
troops. Contrary to the advice of many well-informed colonists, 
M. de Courcelles determined to undertake a winter campaign 
against the Iroquois, in which he barely succeeded in destroying 
a few deserted cabins, and lost upwards of sixty regular soldiers 
from hunger and exposure. In October, 1666, M. de Tracy 
again led a body of about fourteen hundred men, of which the 
R^ment de Carignan formed part, into the Iroquois country, 
and destroyed four Mohawk villages which he found deserted. 
Beyond this he accomplished nothing. A year later orders were 
received for the regiment to return to France in the following 
month of April, leaving four companies to garrison the frontier 
forts. All soldiers who desired to receive their discharge and 
remain as colonists were permitted to do so. Each private who 
remained as a settler received a gratuity of one hundred francs 
in money or fifty francs and provisions for one year. A sergeant 
received one hundred and fifty francs, or one hundred francs and 
provisions for one year. About four hundred men took their 
discharge in this way, of whom Mr. Suite estimates that one 
hundred became coureurs de bois^ a hundred settled as mechanics 
and domestics in Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec, and the 
remainder became farmers, after having served the apprentice- 
ship of three years among the habitants^ as prescribed by a law 
of the colony. The descendants of these soldier-settlers in 
Canada are undoubtedly numerous, but Mr. Suite can name 
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only six families who can trace their descent to the officers of 
the corps. His paper indicates an intimate knowledge of the 
subject, which must have entailed laborious original research. 

The sixth stout volume of the Clinton Papers*, edited by 
Mr. Hugh Hastings, the State Historian of New York, contains 
a variety of documents dated between July nth, 1780, and May 
29th, 1 78 1. Many of these relate to the expeditions led from 
Montreal in October, 1780, by Sir John Johnson against Scho- 
harie and the Mohawk valley, and by Major Christopher Carleton 
of the 29th Regiment against the American frontier posts in the 
vicinity of Lake Champlain when Forts Ann and George were 
taken by the latter officer. Others throw much light on the 
intr^^es of Ethan Allen with General Haldimand. Discontent 
and dissatisfaction prevailed in many parts of New York State 
in the spring of 1781 and a bold offensive movement on the part 
of the British commanders might have brought about a counter- 
revolution. Colonel Dubois wrote from Catskill on April 27th, 
1 781, *'the people at Kisketamanatia and other parts of our 
frontiers are all disaffected and instead of discovering those 
parties [of British] conceal and harbour them" (p. 801). On 
May 4th, General Philip Schuyler wrote from Saratoga that he 
feared that " a great majority of the troops here will go off to 
the enemy . . . unless provision is instantly procured 
for them" (p. 842). Captain Elsworth, referring to the 
levies from Livingston's Manor on the loth May, stated that he 
expected half of them would desert ^' as they appear to be a pack 
of villins who has no regard for their countrey " (p. 884). The 
lack of an index seriously diminishes the usefulness of the 
publication. 

Mr. Robertson's interesting little monographf contains a very 
readable and accurate account of the services of Colonel John 

*J\tdlic Papers of George CHnion, first Governor of New York, Volume 
vi. Published by the State of New York as Appendix ''N,** Third Annual 
Report of the State Historian. Albany : J. B. Lyon Company, State Printers, 
1903. Pp. 918. 

t Titus Simons f Quartermaster^ Pettrs^ Corps of*^ Queen* s Loyal Ranger s*\ 
Burgoyn^s Campaign^ 1777-1812, By H. H. Robertson. (Prom the Transac- 
tiont of the United Empire Loyalist Association of Ontario, 1903.) Pp. 12. 
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Peters' corps of New York and Connecticut loyalists, compiled 
from unpublished documents. Titus Simons the elder was 
quartermaster of this regiment until it was practically cut to 
pieces at the disastrous battle of Bennington. His son, Titus 
Geer Simons, rendered distinguished services during the War of 
1812, in the first instance as a captain in the 2nd York Regiment 
and afterwards as major of the Battalion of Incorporated Militia. 
He commanded the whole of the militia engaged in the successful 
attack upon Black Rock and Buffalo on December 30th, 18 13, 
for which he was specially mentioned in despatches, and he was 
severely wounded at Lundy's Lane. There are a few obvious 
misprints. 

The sixth volume of the Documentary History of the Cam- 
paign upon the Niagara Frontier* in 1812-1814, covers the 
period from June 4th to August loth, 1813, and contains nearly 
three hundred documents and extracts. The principal manu- 
script sources from which these have been derived are the mili- 
tary correspondence and order-books, and the transcripts from 
the Colonial 0£Bice Records and Admiralty Papers in the Do- 
minion Archives, the Claus, Jarvis, and Merritt collections else- 
where in Canada, and the Tompkins Papers in the New York 
State Library, the Porter manuscripts in the Buffalo Historical 
Society's Library and the private collections of Messrs. P. A. 
Porter, J. N. Granger and C. M. Burton in the United States. 
A few documents have been reprinted from the American State 
Papers, and many short extracts are given from contemporary 
newspapers published in Montreal, Quebec, Albany, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, New York, and Philadelphia. Very few of the docu- 
ments now published have ever been printed before. Those 
relating to the battles of Stoney Creek and the Beaver Dams are 
particularly numerous and illuminating. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting of these is a letter from James FitzGibbon to 
the Reverend James Somerville, of Montreal, written two days 

t DocufHcntary History of the Campaign upon the Niagara Frontier in the 
Year 1813, Part II : 1813, June, July, Angnst, coUected and edited for 
the Ltmdy's Lane Historical Society by Lieut-Colonel B. Cruikshank. Wei- 
land : 1903. Pp. 332, zxiv. 
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after the action at Stoney Creek from the original in the posses- 
sion of Reverend W. C. Plenderleath, of Mamhead Rectory, 
Exeter, England. The field memorandum book used by Brigade- 
Major Glegg during this campaign, lent by Lieut.-Colonel 
Turner, of Reading, England, has also furnished some useful 
information. Much new light is thrown on the investment of 
Fort George and the operations of Sir James Yeo's squadron on 
Lake Ontario. 

Colonel E. Cruikshank has also edited for the Niagara His. 
torical Society* some original material relating to the War of 
1812-14. The work is carefully done, but the papers contain 
nothing very striking. They will, however, serve to show the 
movements of the forces at the time. We get glimpses of jeal- 
ousy and strife among officers and of rather tactless treatment 
by officials of the Indian allies, who were kept in ignorance of 
projected movements until the last moment. Probably it was 
felt that they were hardly to be trusted with information in 
advance, but the Indians resented the treatment they received. 

A somewhat important document on the Battle o/Sackett^s 
Harbour^ is printed from a manuscript in the Chamberlain col- 
lection, now in the Boston Public Library, which differs mate- 
rially from the official transcript of the same letter contained in 
Volume viii of the Tompkins Papers, preserved in the New 
York State Library at Albany. In the latter version several of 
the concluding paragraphs attributing the credit of the day to 
the officers and men of the regular army of the United States 
and reflecting severely upon the conduct of the New York 
militia, are entirely omitted. The attempt to print it verbatim 
et literatim has been attended with some unfortunate results. 
Among these may be noted "a haveling Brass six-pounder" 
(p. 74) for a traveling brass six-pounder, " Lieut. May" (p. 74) 

*Nit^ara Historical Society, No. g: Campaigns of 1812-14, Contem- 
porary Narratives by Captain IV. H, Aferritt, Cotonel WiUiam Ctaus, Lieut.- 
Cot. Matthew Elliott and Captain John Norton. 1902. Pp. 46. 



t Battle ofSachetVs Harbour, 1813 - Letter of the Commanding Officer on the 
American side, Jacob Brown. Brigadier-General of Militia, to Daniel D. 
lomphins. Governor of New York. (Monthly Bulletin of Books added to the 
Pnblic Library of the City of Boston, vol. viii, no. 2, February 1903, pp. 72-76. ) 
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for Lieut. Mayo, "the Brownville Midale & Adams roads" 
(p. 75) for the Brownsville Middle & Adams roads, and '^ Major 
Tucket " (p. 75) for Major Sackett. 

The Rev. D. M. Gordon, now Principal of Queen^s Univers- 
ity, was Chaplain of the Winnipeg regiment (the 90th), which 
took part in the North-west Rebellion of 1885,* and his remin- 
iscences form valuable material for the history of that campaign. 
The preventive steps taken in 1870 checked an Indian rising 
for the moment, but a second time Canada was not so fortunate. 
The rising of 1885, like that of 1870, was due to a fear on the 
part of the half-breeds that the Canadian Government wished to 
deprive them of their lands. Proper title-deeds had not been 
issued to the settlers on the Saskatchewan and a succession of 
events made them restive. The railway was invading their 
country, while the buffalo, the former chief source of food, 
became almost extinct, and agriculture scarcely furnished as yet 
a sufficient food supply. Not unnaturally the settlers dreaded 
changes which they scarcely understood, and when they rose, 
Riel, the arch-rebel, sent out runners who gained great influence 
among the 20,000 Indians of the North-west, and a really serious 
situation was created. Dr. Gordon was with his regiment 
throughout the campaign. The total losses in all ranks were 
less than 200, and compared with the slaughter of European 
battlefields this struggle seems insignificant. None the less did 
it present great difficulties. The half-breeds, like the Boers, 
were skilful in constructing rifle pits. They knew the country 
thoroughly, they were old campaigners in Indian fights, and 
they despised their assailants. Dr. Gordon tells well his individ- 
ual experiences. After beating the half-breeds the forces were 
obliged to pursue into the distant north an Indian chief. Big 
Bear, who had seized some thirty whites. In that vast country 
it was no easy feat to catch him, but in the end this was done. 
The militia forces proved excellent campaigners, and in the dull 
days of garrison duty they showed great resource in getting up 

* Reminiscences of the North-west Rebellion Campaign o/i88^. By Daniel 
M. Gordon. (Queen's Quarterly, July 1903, pp. 3-20.) 
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theatricals and other amusements. Dr. Gordon describes the 
usual campaign experience of such familiarity with death that 
one would with indifference lie down to sleep a few feet from 
uncofiined corpses. 

The historical record of the services of the Governor-GeneraPs 
Body Guard * has been compiled by Captain Chambers, mainly 
from official documents supplemented by Lieut.-Colonel G. T. 
Denison's well-known volume of reminiscences entitled Soldier- 
ing in Canada, It is well written throughout and the 
chapters on the Fenian Raid and the North-west Rebellion of 
1885 are particularly worthy of attention. " Major Pell " (p. 21) 
should read " Comet Pell Major ", and ** Wilcox " on the same 
page should be written Willcocks. The book is well printed 
and illustrated with many portraits of past and present officers. 
Captain Chambers has also compiled a careful and readable his- 
tory of the 43rd regiment or Duke of Cornwall's Own Rifles f 
from its official records. 

Colonel Buchan contributes a very interesting paper to 
Number 11 of the Transactions of the Canadian Military Insti- 
tute! entitled With the Infantry in South Africa^ based on his 
personal recollections of the campaign of the first Canadian 
Contingent Mr. L. Homfray Irving has completed his useful 
compilation of extracts from despatches relating to the services 
of the Canadian Contingents and soldiers during the Boer War. 
The seventh instalment of the Record of the Services of Canadian 
Regiments in the War of i8i2y by Lieut-Colonel Cruikshank, 
also printed in this number, deals with the Canadian Pencibles, 
a corps of regular troops enlisted in Lower Canada in 1803 and 
not disbanded until 1816. Detachments of this regiment were 
engaged at Chrysler's Fann and Lacolle and its light company 

* The Govemor-GeneraV s Body Guard, A history of the origin^ develop- 
ment and services of the senior cavalty regiment in the militia service of the 
Dominion of Canada. By Capt. Ernest J. Chambers, R. O. Toronto : B. L. 
Ruddy, 1902. Pp. 128. 

t The Duke of ComwaWs Oivn Rifles, A Regimental History of the 
Forty-third Active Militia of Canada, By Captain Ernest J. Chambers, R.O. 
Toronto : E. L. Rnddy, 1903. Pp. 82. 

X Selected Papers from the Transactions of the Canadian Military Institute ^ 
Nos, II and 12, Toronto, 1902-3. Pp. 122 ; 80. 
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bore the bnmt of the principal attack in the action at Chateauguay 
under De Salaberry. In Number 12 the articles by Majors 
McCrae and Winter and Captain Crean, inspired mainly by their 
observations while on service in various parts of South and West 
Africa, have an historical as well as a strictly professional value. 
Lieut-Colonel Cruikshank has compiled the record of the 
Frontier Light Infantry in the War of 181 2, a small corps which 
was enlisted in Lower Canada in 181 3 and actively employed in 
conjunction with the Canadian Voltigeurs in outpost duty near 
the frontier of that province in the vicinity of Lake Champlain. 
The second report of the Militia Department on the organi- 
zation and service of the Canadian Contingents in the Boer War* 
deals with events subsequent to 30th November, 1900, especially 
the enrolment of the South African Constabulary, the organiza- 
tion and service of the 2nd Regiment Canadian Mounted Rifles 
and loth Canadian Field Hospital Company and the organization 
of the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th Regiments, Canadian Mounted 
Rifles. Copious extracts are printed from Colonel Evans' Staff 
Journal from March 23rd to June 14th, while Captain R, G. 
Lockie's report on the night march of March 23rd and Lieut 
R. H. Ryan's report of escort service with Major-General Walter 
Kitchener from June 3rd to June 14th are given in full. All 
are thoroughly readable. The aid furnished by Canada to the 
Empire during the contest amounted in the whole to 384 officers 
and 7,988 non-commissioned officers and men, equipped at a cost 
to the Dominion of $2,830,965.07. There were 224 deaths on 
service and 252 officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
were wounded in action. A roll of honour containing a list of 
the names of all officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
who lost their lives is appended. 



* Department of Militia and Defence for the Dominion of Can ada, 
Further Supplementary Report: Ot^aniMofion, Equipment^ Despatch and 
Service of Canadian Contingents during the fVar in South Africa, 18^1^2 
Ottawa : 1902. Pp. 100. 
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MINOR BIOGRAPHY. 

Builders of Canada* has the characteristic marks of a book 
written to be sold by subscription in rural districts — a large 
page, cheap illustrations, a glaring binding and an indifferent 
text. It contains biographical sketches of the persons most con- 
spicuous in the history of Canada. That of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
by Mr. Louis Frechette is on the whole the best written. Mr. 
Blake Crofton's sketch of Judge Haliburton (" Sam Slick ") is 
admirable, but was Haliburton a '^ Builder of Canada " in the 
wider political sense ? Perhaps the highest praise we can give 
the book is that it is a good deal better than more pretentious 
works of the same class often prove, but it adds little to our 
knowledge. 

M. Fr^^ric de Kastner's Hiros de la Nouvelle France* is 
very badly printed and shows a somewhat narrow national spirit 
The heroes of whose careers sketches are given are DoUard des 
Ormeaux, Madeleine de Verch^res, and Lemoyne d'Iberville and 
his family. The sketches, which are done in an interesting 
style, are based chiefly on secondary material. Lemoyne 
d' IbcrvilleVs overland attack on the British posts on Hudson Bay 
has a special interest in view of the modem exploitation of the 
region traversed. The greater part of the work relates to the 
history of Louisiana. 

Father Marquette t was a pioneer who belongs both to the 
history of Canada and to that of the United States. This small 
volume is a delight to the eye, but the proof-reading is defective ; 
rules of grammar even are violated, and there is neither index 
nor table of contents. Surely the book cannot have passed 
under the eye of either of the learned members of the Jesuit 
Order whose names are on the title-page, and of the distinguished 

* Builders of Canada from Cartier to Laurier, Edited by T. G. Marquis. 
Toronto : The John C. Winston Co. [1903]. Pp. zviii, 573. 

^Hiros de la Nouvelle France, Par Fr^^ric de Kastner. Quebec, 1902. 
Premiere SMe, pp. 96. Denzi^me S^rie, pp. 103. 

X Father Marquette^ Jesuit Missionary and Exploret^ the Discoverer of the 
Mississippi; his place of buriat at St, Ignace^ Jatchigan, By Rev. Samud 
Hedgts. With an Introduction hj Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J. New York : 
Christian Press Association Publishing Co., 1903. Pp. 164. 
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prelates and censor whose imprimatur and nihil obstat 
appear on page 4, or the famed Jesuit Relations would not 
masquerade as "Retalious". The writer has a pleasing and graphic 
style and there are some eloquent passages. Panegyric is 
to be expected, but everything we know of Marquette's 
history is favourable. The sketch of his life extends to 
the 75th page of the volume. The remaining 89 pages are tak- 
en up with the finding and identification of Marquette's grave as 
set forth by Gilmary Shea and Mr. David E. Murray, of St Ig- 
nace. Dr. Shea quotes from the Relations, from Hennepin, and 
from Lahontan as to the details of the burial, cites various maps, 
and gives the Rev. Edward Jacker's statement of reasons for his 
conclusions. Father Jacker believed that the remains found by 
him in September, 1877, were those of the famous missionary and 
explorer, and that after the destruction in 1 706 of the chapel con- 
taining them, the grave was opened and most of the bones carried 
away, probably by Indian medicine-men. Father Hedges diflFers 
from Shea and Jacker. He considers f 10m a careful study of Father 
Jacker's account and from oral information gathered by himself 
that the grave had not been disturbed but that the bones had 
turned to dust, with the exception of the fragments found in 
1877. He concludes that " no reasonable doubt may be enter- 
tained that the monument at St. Ignace marks the place of the 
grave of the great missionary, and that beneath it repose his 
sacred ashes." It has become a place of pilgrimage. Hundreds 
of people visit it every year. A number of interesting illustra- 
tions are given. 

Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady writes in an animated style on 
Frontenac* His paper shows much insight into character, but 
is based apparently only on secondary sources. It is to be hoped 
that some of Mr. Brady's animation in treating of Frontenac may 
pass into the school books. 

Sir William Johnson f occupied such a leading position and 
wielded such a mighty influence in the province of New York 

* Fronienac^ the Saviour of Canada. By Cyrus Townaend Brady. (The 
Captain, March. 1903, pp. 505-511.) 

t5>> William Johnson, By Augustus C. BueU. New York : D. Appleton 
& Co., T903. Pp. 282. lUustrated. 
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in the middle of the eighteenth century that it is not surprising 
to find his biography included in the present series of *' Historic 
Lives " as it was in the series entitled *^ Makers of America " 
some years ago. The author apparently possesses an intimate 
local knowledge of the theatre of events of which he has made 
good use, and he has availed himself with advantage of the 
unpublished narrative of a relative, Ezra Buell, a surveyor, who 
was employed by Sir William Johnson for many years in ex- 
ploring the country and laying out roads. Otherwise he does 
not seem to have attempted any original research and has added 
little to our knowledge of his subject. But his book is well 
conceived, pleasantly written, and fairly accurate in statement, 
although frequently faulty in grammatical construction. Mrs. 
Anne Grant, of Laggan, the well-known authoress of the 
" Memoirs of an American Lady," is erroneously designated as 
" Mrs. Julia Grant," and again as " Lady Grant" (p. 431). 

Following an article which we reviewed last year on Hugh 
Finlay, Pioneer of Canadian Posts, Mr. Hendy, of the General 
Post-office, London, sketches the career of George Heriot,* who 
took charge of the Canadian postal department in 1800. These 
studies are based upon records preserved in London and will be 
of permanent value to the historian of social development in 
Canada. 

Mr. Gaillard Hunt of the State Department in Washington 
was specially well equipped as biographer of James Madisonf 
by his recent labours as editor of Madison's writings and corres- 
pondence. His book is concise, well written, and based on 
original documents. It will undoubtedly supersede all former 
biographies. Madison was President of the United States dur- 
ing the war with Great Britain, but Mr. Hunt frankly confesses 
that his conduct as a director of military operations was hope^ 
lessly inefficient The Act of Congress declaring war passed 
the United States Senate on June i8th, 181 2. 

* The Story of Canadian Potts : George Heriot, 1800-1816. by John G. 
Hendy. (The Bmpire Review, vol. v, pp. 516-564. ) 

t The Life 0/ fames Madison. By GaiUard Hunt. New York : Donbleday 
Page & Co., 1903. Pp. vi, 402. 
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** The next day the President's proclamation was issued, and he visited the 
War and Navy Departments, a thing he had never done before, * stimulating 
everything/ as a private letter declared, ' in a manner worthy of a little com- 
mander-in-chief, with his little round hat and huge cocksde.' In truth he was 
not an inspiring figure to lead in war. The hour had come but the man was 
wanting. Not a scholar in governments, ancient and modem, not an unim- 
passioned writer of carefur messages, but a robust leader to rally the people 
and unite them to fight, was what the time needed and what it did not find in 
Madison '* (p. 325). 

He had hoped to take advantage of the prevailing opinion in 
Great Britain that the United States would not fight, by declar- 
ing war suddenly and overrunning the whole of Canada west of 
Montreal before troops could be sent out to defend it. This 
specious scheme of conquest signally failed, and the discredit of 
its failure was naturally thrown upon the President and his 
Cabinet. Mr. Hunt is far astray in his statement that Lieut- 
Governor Simcoe invaded the United States in 1794 with 
*' three British regiments " (p. 227). 



We mention UHistoire du Canada en 200 Lemons* because 
it may be taken as a favourable specimen of the type of text- 
books of the " S6rie de livres Catholiques " in use in the schools 
of the province of Quebec. It is bald enough, and the illus- 
trations are for the most part caricatures of their subjects. But 
the tone of the book is admirable. It is admittedly a Catholic 
text-book, but there are no appeals to passions and no attacks 
on Protestant teaching. Of course ecclesiastics are much to the 
front, and from the point of view of social and political develop- 
ment some of them are obscure. But the book itself will not 
intensify religious strife. We could wish that in mechanical 
workmanship it were as good as it is in the substance of its 
writing. 



Anything relating to the Jesuits has a certain chanii. Mr. 
Elliott attacks the detractors of their work in the west,t and his 

♦ L*Hi8toire du Oanada en iOO Lefons. Par Ic P. Ph. F. Bourgeois. Mont- 
real : Librairie Beauchemin, 1903. Pp. vii, 440. 

t The JeguUs of V Ancien Riaime who UUxmred on Michigan Soil — their Detrac- 
torn. By Richard R. Elliott (American Catholic Quarterly Review, January 

1903. pp. 90-"4.) 
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tone is indicated by the title of his paper. He has consulted 
original material. He publishes for the first time part of a 
circular letter sent by the Superior of the Jesuits at Quebec to 
the other houses of the Order announcing the death of Father 
Andr6, and giving a few particulars of his life as a member of 
the Society of Jesus. A passage is omitted, and what is published 
contains nothing that is new. A long letter from Father Etienne 
de Carheil "addressed to de Calli^res, Governor of New France," 
is reprinted in full, with one or two verbal changes, from the 
English version given in Volume 65 of the Jesuit Relations. 
The author has overlooked the correction which appears in 
Volume 71, page 381, where it is stated on the authority of 
Abbfe A. H. Gosselin, with the reasons therefor, that the letter 
was not addressed to the governor, but to Jean Bochart de 
Champigny. 

The Newspaper Reference Book of Canada* is of the familiar 
type of volume containing a modicum of information about 
Canada and a disproportionate number of biographical sketches 
of persons, some of them well known, some of them not so well 
known. There are eighty pages of preliminary matter containing 
infonnation about the resources of Canada, not always striking 
the fine balance of truth, but exact enough for advertising 
purposes. Then follow the four hundred biographical sketches 
with portraits. These are really interesting. Many of them 
are autobiographic and thus reveal to us what their subjects 
wish us to think of them. They are further interesting as types 
of Canadian physiognomy. Rugged strength is the prevailing 
characteristic. The ^ook will have value fifty years from now, 
when an interesting comparison can be made between these 
types and the new ones which will then have been developed. 



The report on the Canadian Archives for 1902! has been 
prepared under the supervision of the Deputy Minister of Agri- 

* Tht Nevnpapir R^erence Book of Canada, Toronto : The Press Publishing 
Co., 1903. Pp. zii, 488. 

t Report on Canadian Archives, By Geo. P. O'Halloran, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, 1902. Ottawa, 1903. Pp. 1043- 11 10 and i- 124. 
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culture. The calendars contained in the present comparatively 
meagre volume were prepared by the late Archivist, Dr. Douglas 
Brymner, shortly before his lamented death in June, 1902, and 
were the last work of a singularly industrious and useful life. 
During the year 1902, fifty-five volumes of transcripts of State 
Papers in London and Paris were added to the shelves of the 
Archives, comprising " General Correspondence relating to Nova 
Scotia" prior to 1728, "Journals of the Assembly of Nova 
Scotia" prior to 1759, "Journals of the Legislative Council of 
Nova Scotia" to 1800, "Despatches to Governors" down ta 
1840, and " General Correspondence relating to New Brunswick" 
from 1797 to 1801, from the Public Records Office, and 
"Memoirs 1540 to 1686" and "ifetat Civil Louisbourg" 1722 
to 1754 from the "Collection Moreau de St M6ry" in Paris. 
Thirteen volumes of " State Papers relating to Lower Canada " 
during the troubled years 1837 and 1838 are here calendared. 
These documents will furnish invaluable materials for the 
history of the successive attempts at insurrection in the Canadas 
at that time which still remains to be written. It is to be 
regretted that a selection from these papers was not printed in 
full. Miss M. Casey of the Archives Branch has prepared a 
useful catalogue of printed books in the Archives Library 
which is subjoined. 



In volume xxxii of the Collections of the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society,* Mr. Chapman's paper on the Johnston 
family includes some interesting autobiographical letters written 
by John Johnston, who emigrated to Canada in 1792 and established 
a trading-house at Sault Ste. Marie in the following year. The 
extracts from John Askin's diary extend from June 14th, 181 2, 
to March 29th, 18 15, and relate exclusively to the events of the 
war on the Detroit frontier, which came under his observation. 

*CMtdiMM and ResearcheB made by the Michigan Pioneer and Hitiorical 
Society, Vol. zzxii. Lansins;, Michigan, 1903. {ConXaxns The HistoHc JokntUm 
Famuyof the **SoOt** by Oiarles H. Chapman, pp. 305-353; ExtraeU from 
the Diary of John Aekin, pp. 468-73 ; Askin Papers^ pp. 474-515 ; WtUiams Paper$, 
pp. 516-523 ; Woodbridge Papers, pp. 524-573-) 
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The selection from the Askin Papers comprises letters from 
Alexander Henry to John Askin, from John Askin to James 
McGill and Isaac W. Todd of Montreal, and from Charles Askin, 
James Askin, and John Askin, Jr., to their father, written 
between 6th September 1811, and the end of December, 181 3. 
Charles Askin was actively employed as a militia officer in the 
defence of the Niagara frontier in 1812 and 1813, and his letters 
throw somewhat new light on the military operations of that 
period. The collections of documents which have been styled 
the Williams Papers and the Woodbridge Papers relate in a 
general way to military events on the Detroit during the same 
time. The originals are preserved in the well-known library of 
Mr. Clarence M. Burton, of Detroit, the President of the Society, 
by whom copies were generously furnished for publication. 



The Revue Canadienne contained in 1903 but one consider- 
able historical article, — Memoirs of Robert S. M. Bouchette, 
continuing through four numbers, beginning in September. 
Bouchette, son of the well-known geographer, was an actor in 
the exciting events of 1837, and was one of those exiled by Lord 
Durham to Bermuda. The Memoirs are edited by his son, M. 
Enrol Bouchette, and by M. A.-D. DeCelles, one of the librarians 
of Parliament at Ottawa. The Memoirs are not in any way 
striking, but contain a sober and unimpassioned account of the 
author's experiences. He was half English, and spent some two 
years in England, 1830-1832. He married an English wife, a 
relative of the noble owner of Deal Castle, where the honey- 
moon was spent, and moved in good English society. Bouchette 
tells of an interesting interview which he and his father had 
with the Duchess of Kent, who asked them if they had been 
presented to the Princess Victoria. Upon a negative response 
the Princess was sent for — Bouchette's first view of the future 
Queen, during whose reign he was to be under the shadow of death 
as a rebel. His wife died soon after his return to Canada, 
and this loss apparently turned his mind to politics. He was 
wounded early in the rebellion of 1837, and the chief historical 
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value of his Memoirs is in the account of the negotiations with 
Lord Durham, resulting in the banishment of eight of the leaders 
without trial. Not much is added to our knowledge of these 
events, since most of the official documents here printed have 
already been used. But Bouchette's diary is new. In prison 
at Montreal he showed the unconquerable Gallic spirit in using 
his artistic powers to decorate elaborately his prison chamber. 
When the time for exile came, much to their disgust the pri- 
soners were taken in chains to the steamer, and Lord Durham 
afterwards sent an apology for this treatment. The journal 
contains minute details of the voyage to Bermuda and of their 
treatment there, which was considerate enough, but when Lord 
Durham's action was disallowed in England they were soon 
released. Bouchette subsequently entered the Civil Service of 
Canada, and before his death had attained to high official posi- 
tion at Ottawa. 



By far the most noteworthy contribution to the pages of the 
Bulletin des Recherches Historiques during the past year is that 
entitled "M. Jean-Felix Richer, Curd de Quebec, et son Journal, 
1 757-1 760," by Mgr. H. Tfitu, which ran through five numbers. 
This diary, lately discovered by Mgr. Tfitu and Abbd Rhdaume, 
is now first published from the original cahters in the archiepis- 
copal archives of Quebec, and, although unfortunately incom- 
plete, contains a multitude of interesting and curious details 
respecting events of that period in Canada which seem hitherto 
to have escaped the notice of all historians. Some documents 
dealing with the American occupation of Beauport in 1775 
throw considerable light on the conduct of the invaders towards 
the inhabitants. Portraits of J. M. A. Buies, P. A. de Gaspd, 
and Adam Mabane, among the illustrations, deserve notice. 



La Nouvelle France ^ in the second year of its existence, 
hardly fulfils its earlier promise. Obviously the editors have 
found difficulty in securing good original matter. The best 
historical article during the year is that by M. Ldon Gferin on 
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Les causes du conflit iroquois-huron^ which causes he traces back 
to a type of society requiring numerous captives to make good 
its natural losses. Short biographical sketches are included of 
the Jesuit missionary, Paul Ragueneau {pb, 1680), of the Abb^ 
Bourg, an Acadian missionary {pb. 1797), and of the Abb^ 
Casault {pb. 1862), founder and first rector of Laval University. 
This French-Canadian monthly is an unconscious revelation of 
that people's attitude of mind. The chronicle of events is 
primarily concerned with France, and the history recorded is 
almost exclusively ecclesiastical. The Abb^ E. A. Latulipe 
completes a series of articles on Une visile pastorale chez les 
Algonquins du lac Victoria et du lac Barriire. These lakes 
are in the vast half-explored region between the settled parts of 
the province of Quebec and Hudson Bay. Some other historical 
articles in La Nouvelle France are only preliminary chapters of 
works to appear in book form, and we shall notice the books in 
due course. 



Acta Victoriana^ published by the students of Victoria Col- 
lege, Toronto, has in the Christmas Number, 1903, some articles 
of value. Dr. A. G. Doughty writes on The Fortress of Quebec. 
Professor Adam Shortt throws some Historical Side-Lights on 
Western Development^ in which he outlines early plans for rail- 
way development in the far west long before the Confederation 
of Canada. Mr. C. C. James tells of David Thompson^ A Can- 
adian ^^ Boundary Maker^'^ apparently the only person who 
ever succeeded in getting the better of the United States in a 
boundary dispute. Thompson was a surveyor, and he had 
noticed the remarkable fact that in the rivers of North America 
the deep channel is for five miles out of six on the north side. 
When, from 1816 to 1826, the commissioners were settling the 
boundary line in the rivers adjoining the two countries, 
Thompson was in charge of the Canadian work, and he urged 
that the line should be run down the middle of the rivers. 
This meant that Canada in most cases got the deep channel. 
The work was done on this basis, and when the Americans 
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wished to make the middle of the deep channel the boundary 
line, the British could appeal to the preliminary agreement. 
When more than half of an intersected island fell to either 
country on this basis the whole island was allotted to the country 
concerned. Sometimes island was set ofiE for island, and 
Thompson's efiEorts secured Wolfe Island, near Kingston, for 
Canada. Mr. R. A. Daly has a well-illustrated article, chiefly 
geological, on The High Places of Labrador. Mr. A. J. Brace 
describes A Forty Days Canoe Trip to Hudson^ s Bay^ in 1903. 
He reiterates the testimony as to the fertility and value of the 
land between James Bay and Lake Superior. Acta Victoriana^ 
like many magazines that come to us, is not sewn, but is bound 
together very clumsily by wires. As long as binders are allowed 
to do this they will persist in doing it, but no volume thus held 
together will open properly. All contracts for producing maga- 
zines should provide for the sewing together of the sheets. 
Few printers in the United States would be willing to spoil 
good printing work by this kind of binding, but Canadian 
printers appear to have no conscience in the matter. 



The historical articles in the Canadian Magazine for 1903 
have been rather less numerous than usual. Some of them we 
note elsewhere. Mr. Hannay's War of 18 12 is reprinted, with 
emendations and improvements, and a new edition in book form 
is to appear shortly. Mr. J. J. Bell describes the burning of the 
Parliament Buildings at Montreal. The illustrations are from 
contemporary sources and are excellent. The article itself con- 
tains a lucid statement of the political situation at the time. 
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III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY. 

(1) NewfoundlADd and the Maiitime Provinces. 

My Colonial Service in British Guiana^ St, Lucia^ Trinidad^ 
Fiji^ Australia^ Newfoundland^ and Hong Kong^ with 
interludes. By Sir G. William Des Voeux, G.C.M.G. 
London : John Murray, 1902. Two vols. Pp. xx, 
408 ; xii, 366. Illustrations. 

The mefnoirs of Sir William Des Voeux have no small share 
of the usual interest that attaches to the career of a successful 
colonial administrator. His experience was wide, embracing, 
as the title shows. Crown colonies in the tropics in both eastern 
and western hemispheres. Hong Kong, that outpost of Great 
Britain on the verge of China, and Canada's near neighbour and 
sister colony, Newfoundland. With the greater part of the 
author's narrative this Review has no concern. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that Sir William Des Voeux won his first 
success in combating the iniquitous abuses of coolie labour in 
British Guiana, and showed there what he subsequently mani- 
fested in other fields, that he possessed that greatest qualification 
for a ruler, sympathy for subject races, and that he was animated 
by an unquenchable resolve to do the best in his power for the 
people committed to his charge. While governor of Fiji it fell 
to his lot to take part in the Australasian Convention, which 
laid the foundations of the subsequent union of the Australian 
colonies into a Commonwealth. His account of the proceed- 
ings at this Convention, and of the men whom he met there, 
will be read with great interest. 

Before discussing the chapters which describe his tenure of 
the governorship of Newfoundland, it must be mentioned that 
Sir William Des Voeux has an earlier connection with Canada, 
for he is a graduate in Arts of the University of Toronto, and a 
member of the Law Society of Upper Canada. After leaving 
Oxford without a degree, he resolved to settle in Canada, and 
spent three years in Toronto, studying law and qualifying him- 
self for his degree in the University. After his call to the bar 
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he entered into partnership with Sir Henry Strong, and had he 
not found the solicitor's work which fell to his lot too little to 
his taste, it is probable that he would have remained perma- 
nently in Toronto. If he had been settled in Canada for even a 
few years longer there is little doubt that, with his energy and 
capacity for public affairs, he would* have entered Canadian 
politics and adorned them. Fortunately for British Guiana and 
the other Crown colonies whose interests he looked after so well, 
his aristocratic and ministerial connections in England enabled 
him at once to obtain outside of Canada the appointments to 
public service that he preferred to the drudgery of a solicitor's 
business in Canada. 

It was long after he had won his spurs as an administrator 
of Crown colonies that he was appointed to the governorship of 
Newfoundland, his first experience of the kind in a self-govern- 
ing colony. He held office for little more than a year, from 
April, 1886, to June, 1887. ^^ would not have been surprising, 
nor in any way derogatory to Sir William Des Vceux's powers 
as an administrator, if he had found nothing to record in the 
chapters on Newfoundland except state and social functions 
during his term of office. The governors of self-governing col- 
onies have no real authority, and the sensitiveness of the respon- 
sible ministers to any suspicion of interference on the part of the 
representative of the Crown would render it difficult for even a 
governor of tact and discretion to express his views on political 
affairs. But we learn of two distinct political services that Sir 
William Des Voeux found the means of rendering to the island 
during the year of his office. On his appointment the usual 
political division on party lines was complicated by a much 
more serious and irreconcilable division between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. The governor succeeded in obliter- 
ating the religious division by the simple expedient of inviting 
the two leaders of the religious parties in the House to dinner 
together. He had the satisfaction of seeing shake hands at 
parting the two opponents who, on arrival, would not look at, 
much less speak to one another. The tact and personal ascend- 
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ancy that the governor must have displayed to accomplish this 
transformation in their mutual attitude during the short space 
of a dinner can hardly be over-estimated. Within three months 
of the dinner the hitherto exclusively Protestant ministry had 
admitted two Roman Catholic members, and the religious feud 
was at an end. Doubtless the end would have come in any 
case, but Sir William Des Vceux hastened it by his expedient, 
and thereby showed himself a resourceful governor. 

The other burning question of Newfoundland politics on 
which the governor contrived to exercise decisive influence was 
in connection with the perennial French shore question. In 
common with most Englishmen who have looked into the 
question, Sir William Des Voeux is in sympathy with the col- 
onists, and regards the rights claimed by France as exasperating 
in the extreme, and beyond what the terms of the Treaty allow. 
An article by him on the subject since his retirement from 
public life appeared in the Nineteenth Century^ and was noticed 
in this Review.* As the representative of the Crown, however, 
he might have considered his personal sympathies and opinions 
irrelevant, and have held that his duty lay in carrying out the 
policy of the British Government in a constitutional manner. 
This policy had been to avoid friction with France on the sub- 
ject, and steadily to resist the colonists in their attempts to 
embarrass the French by restricting the sale of bait to them. 
Several local Bait Acts had already been disallowed by the 
home Government, but the colonists persisted, and again a 
Bait Act was passed and reserved by Sir William Des Voeux in 
his capacity as governor for disallowance. This he felt was his 
manifest duty. But at the same time, in a lengthy despatch to 
the Colonial Secretary of the day. Lord Knutsford, he took the 
responsibility of combating this policy of the British Govern- 
ment, and of urging the allowance of the bill. It was un- 
doubtedly a ticklish attitude for a representative of the Crown 
to adopt The Newfoundlanders would feel themselves strength- 
ened by the open support of the governor, and the home Gov- 

♦Vol. V, p. 89. 
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erntnent, in case an understanding existed with Prance com- 
pelling them to disallow the bill, would be correspondingly 
embarrassed. They might very well take summary vengeance 
upon the governor who had ventured to think for himself in- 
stead of following the ^ lead of Downing Street, by abruptly 
closing his career. Fortunately the British Government was 
not so deeply committed. They were indeed bound to disallow 
that bill, but an intimation was given that in another year the 
colonists would be allowed to have their own way. Accordingly 
a Bait Act was passed in 1888 and has been the law of New- 
foundland ever since. Sir William Des Voeux had won the 
case for his colony, and his services in their behalf were amply 
recognized by the islanders. Indeed to have contributed to efface 
sectarian differences in political life and to have secured the 
passage of the Bait Act were no mean accomplishment for the 
governor of a self-governing colony in a year. Whether he 
could have contributed further to the settlement of the vexed 
question of the treaty shore had he remained longer in New- 
foundland is doubtful, but the unexpected offer of the governor* 
ship of Hong Kong caused him to resign from Newfoundland 
before his term of office had expired. 



THE FRENCH SHORE AND FISHERIES QUESTIONS 

Judge Prowse* reviews the oft-told tale of Newfoundland's 
difficulty. It is a clear statement of the points at issue. Judge 
Prowse especially objects to the exercise by France of coercive 
jurisdiction on the shore and thinks that the British alone can, 
in what he claims is admittedly British territory, use any legal 
coercion. It is a nice point of law and we may ask what re- 
dress would the French have if the British authorities refused 
to exercise this coercive jurisdiction, where the French have ad- 
mitted rights. Judge Prowse's " solution " is to give the French 
the right to free bait for their fisheries in return for concessions 

on the French shore. To this the islanders can hardly be 

■ -^ __^— . 

*IVance and Newfoundland^ The Story of a Solution, By His Honour Judge 
Prowse. (The Bmptre Review, vol. v. pp. 536-546. ) 
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brought to consent. They now are allowed to legislate specially 
against France, They refuse absolutely to sell bait to the 
French and their policy seems to meet with success. As recent 
reports show, France's share in the Newfoundland fisheries is 
declining. The last year shows a notable falling ofiE. New- 
foundland thinks that she now has the whip-hand in the matter 
and would oppose any reference of the problem to arbitration — 
a course that has more than once been suggested. 

The interest of France in Newfoundland is illustrated by the 
little volume on the cod-fishery, of which M. Bellet has pub- 
lished a second edition.* It is well written and appropriately 
illustrated. M. Bellet claims for France a high place in the 
cod-fishery, that it is indeed for her a national industry. 

** If Prance has not been the first country in the world to make cod-fishing 
a national industry, she has raised herself to the first rank of maritime nations 
which have devoted themselves to it ; and, iu spite of all her political turmoils, 
in spite of the dark days through which she has passed, the disasters which she 
has endured and the reverses which have ruined her naval forces and brought 
the loss of a vast colonial empire, that industry which has flourished during four 
or five centuries flourishes still and remains to-day as active as ever. It is this 
extraordinary vitality, which nothing has been able to subdue to the present 
day, that exasperates and irritates all our foreign competitors, more particularly 
the English ; it is this also which has raised the French Shore question, for the 
Bnglish know that the maintenance of our fishery rights upon the shore of the 
colony which they took from us in 1 713 is the condition gine qud rum of our 
cod-fishing industry.*' 

M. Bellet enters into a full and well-informed discussion of 
the habits of the cod, and he explains why the Grand Banks 
with shallow water and temperate climatic conditions are the 
favourite scene of the fishery. The exhaustion of the Banks, 
by the way, is not an impossibility, as the fishery already shows 
sign of declining and then less favoured regions must be sought. 
In this connection it may be noticed that the west side of Hudson 
Bay is said to ofiEer excellent promise for the cod-fishery — a fact 
that emphasizes the possible importance of that region for 
Canada. 

M. Bellet explains the part that Prance has played historic- 
ally in regard to Newfoundland, and he takes of course the view 
that she is not there by the tolerance of Great Britain, but as 



, *La Grande Piche de la Morue d Terre-Neuve. Par Adolphe Bellet. ae 
Edition. Paris : Augustin Challamel, 1903. Pp. 285. Illustrations. 
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the result of a long historical development. Nor does he oflFer 
any promise of concession in regard to the French shore. It is 
no doubt painful to the British, he admits, to submit to condi- 
tions which preclude the use of more than two-fifths of the shore 
of Newfoundland for any purpose, and cut oflF direct communi- 
cation between Newfoundland, Canada and Labrador, while this 
shore is apparently becoming of lesser value to the French year 
by year. But the cod is a migratory fish, and though it has for 
the present almost forsaken the " Shore," it may again resort to 
its former haunts. If Canada, says M. Bellet, wishes to estab- 
lish a commercial centre on the French shore, in connection with 
her proposed system for a shorter and more economical outlet to 
Europe, why should she not by a reciprocal agreement acquire 
certain points to be determined by an international commission, 
and in a manner least likely to prejudice French rights ? 

A long article in .the Revue des Deux Mondes* describes 
social customs in France connected with the Newfoundland 
fishery. " La Lou^e de la Mer," the fair at which the sailors and 
others employed in the Newfoundland fisheries are engaged, is 
held annually on the 2nd of December at Vieux-Bourg, which, 
usually almost deserted, is on this occasion filled to overflowing 
with the captains, shipK>wners, peasants and sailors, who assemble 
for this event. The hardships of the cabin boy and the evils of 
intemperance are dwelt upon by M. Le Goffic. The latter vice 
is, it appears, increasing on the French, but declining on the 
American ships, where, since 1897, ^^^ ^^e of alcoholic drinks 
has been largely replaced by hot tea, cofiEee, and similar mild 
beverages. 

" Le Grand Depart " is the occasion upon which the sailors 
for the fleets at St. Pierre and Miquelon leave St. Malo, usually 
about the 29th of March. Three steamers are engaged for this 
purpose, the price paid being 85 francs per capita for the trip. 
The dissipation and debauchery prior to this event, if one may 
judge from the account here given, must be indeed dreadful, 

*Deax Tableaux de la Vie Terreneuvienne. Par Charles I^ Goffic. (Revue 
des Deux Mondes, ler Sept., 1903, pp. 130-173.) 
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most of the men employed having to be carried on board the 
ships in a state of intoxication. The account of the final depar- 
ture of the steamers is heart-rending. "As the vessels drew 
away from the pier there arose from the dock a wail of distress 
such as I shall never forget. Some of the people beat their 
breasts and laughed like madmen." Even those on board the 
vessel regard themselves as somewhat in the nature of the 
doomed. 

Mr. Jean Charlemagne Bracq, a Professor in Vassar College 
in New York State, but presumably of French origin, disputes 
the alleged grievances of the Newfoundlanders, and says that 
their claims are due to ignorance.* 

"Much must be forgiven these writers for their waj of presenting the 
question. They live in an island without archives and without hbraiies. None 
of their historical writers were able to read, in the original, the document 
which is the basis of the decision of the points at issue ; and no complete 
historian has, as yet, grappled with the earlier history of the island.*' 

Perhaps this is not well fitted to soothe the islanders, but 
Mr. Bracq says that they have really no status in the matter. 
The rights of France under the Treaty of Utrecht in 1763 are 
merely the continuance of old privileges. Britain willingly con- 
firmed the privileges which would keep the " French shore " 
desolate, because she wished Newfoundland to remain unin- 
habited as far as possible. While by France the fishermen were 
encouraged to settle permanently near where they earned their 
livelihood, by the British Government exactly the opposite 
policy was pursued. To keep up the supply of sailors at home 
British ship-owners were to see that a large number of " green 
men " were trained for sea-faring life, and the greatest care was 
taken to prevent any of the fishermen from settling upon the 
island. None were allowed to remain after the close of the fishing 
season, and they might not claim upon the coast so much as the 
scaflFolding which they themselves had erected during the pre- 
ceding year. Permanent structures were not permitted within 
six miles of the shore. That this somewhat rigorous policy 
contributed to the might of the British navy by creating a large 

*The French Side of the Neuj/oundland Difficulty, By Jean Charlemagne 
Biacq. (North American Review, April, 1905, pp. 582-592.) 
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class of vigorous and able seamen, the writer admits, but the 
British, he claims, cannot play fast and loose in the matter, and 
now treat the shore question from a wholly diflFerent point of 
view. If British policy in regard to the settlement of New- 
foundland has changed since 1 763 the rights which France then 
secured have not been altered. 

Mr. Bracq discusses, only to dismiss, the Newfoundlander's 
contention, that by fish in the Treaty is meant only cod-fish. It 
is true that in Newfoundland English only cod are '^ fish," but 
the Latin of the Treaty " piscaturam exercere " could hardly 
have this local significance. Mr. Bracq says that over 40,000 
persons in France are dependent upon the Newfoundland fishery. 
According to one able French writer on La Question de Terre- 
Neuve* this is an underestimate; he asserts that 12,000 are 
actually engaged in the fishery and that 90,000 others are de- 
pendent upon it for a livelihood. The total value of the cod- 
fish taken by the French in the Newfoundland fisheries is about 
$5,000,000, though to secure this result the French Govern- 
ment pays heavy bounties. The common sailor engaged in the 
work gets about $250 each season. Considering everything 
this is good pay, and there would be immense clamour if the 
French Government moved to alter the existing system, but it 
is established by law until 191 1. 

We have also in La Question de Terre-Neuve a descrip- 
tion of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which is not well fitted to 
lure settlers. " Transport this rock to the middle of old France 
and not one man would consent to pitch his tent thereon." 
Miquelon, a barren rock with a sandy isthmus, has come to be 
known as the " Graveyard of Schooners," an average of about 
three being wrecked there in each year. St Pierre has a safe 
harbour, but the climate is bitterly cold. Hares and ptarmigan 
are the only members of the wild animal kingdom found on the 
two islands, the only trees are stunted pines four or five feet in 
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* La Question de Terre-Neuve^ Saint Pierre ei Miquelon. Par M. Lc Breton. 
(Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales, April, May and June, 1903, pp. 411- 
428. 640^54, 712-720. ) 
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height, there are no minerals of value and the chief vegetation 
consists of mosses and lichens. Pood, apart from fish, is brought 
in trom Canada and the New England States. The sea is every- 
where. Fishing and (the cynic mighc add) smuggling consti- 
tute the sole important industries. The writer describes the 
workings of the bounty system and the regulation of the 
fisheries. 

Such is the French shore question in 1903. During the 
same period public opinion in Canada in regard to the annexa- 
tion of Newfoundland has made marked advances. In the 
Canadian press the topic has been freely discussed, and the 
Canadian Government would now be strongly supported in 
oflFering very liberal terms. The Newfoundlanders themselves 
feel their isolation and have made every possible effort to 
enlarge their markets. A year ago it was not impossible that 
Newfoundland and the United States would reach an agreement 
for reciprocity in the fishing industr>\ For the moment this is 
averted, and Mr. McGrath*, writing when still hopeful of reci- 
procity with the United States, declared that in the event of 
failure Newfoundland would be thrown into the arms of Canada. 
It is a singular fact that the American fishiug industr>* is carried 
on chiefly by Newfoundlanders, but the owners of boats and 
cargoes are Americans, and for their advantage free access to 
the American market and resultant cheaper fish for consumers 
is persistently denied by the American Government The fish* 
ing industry at the present time furnishes an unedifpng illu^ 
tration of restrictions conceived in the narrowest spirit by the 
governments concerned. 



Mr. McGrath's An Ocean Graveyard:^ is a pathetic narrative. 
The graveyard is Cape Race, " the most important headland in 
the world," for it lies directly on the shortest route between 

« IKt AOantie FUheriei Question. By P. T. McGrath. (The AtUndc Monthly . 
December, 1902, pp. 741-748. ) 

The Bond-Hay Treaty. By P. T. McGrath. (The Nineteenth Ceatttry 9mX 
After, June. 1903, pp. 924.935. ) 

t An Ocean Graveyard ; Storiet of Wrecks and Rescues of the Nm^ffmrnUfrnd 
Coad. By P. T. McGrath. (McClure's Magazine, June, 1903, pp. 137- 14^ ) 
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North America and north Europe. There, nearly a hundred 
.ships, some of them gfreat ocean liners, have been wrecked 
within the last forty years. The causes are of course fogs, and 
the ocean currents, which vary with every wind and tide. The 
people on the shore are accomplished wreckers, but they have 
none of the ferocity of the old-world wreckers of whom we read. 
Half of the cargo of a ship goes in case of wreck to those who 
save it, and Mr. McGrath describes with some humour occasions 
when champagne and other expensive wines are very cheap in 
southern Newfoundland. His tale is however mainly one of 
tragedy, and it is well written. We refer to it chiefly because 
of its political bearing. Canadian shipping is that most con- 
cerned with Cape Race, and since Newfoundland has not the 
resources to establish and maintain the expensive apparatus of 
fog alarms, etc., which safety requires, Canada must acquire 
Newfoundland in the interests of her own shipping. 



As we have before noted. Dr. Wilfred Grenfell is an 
authority on Labrador. His present article* has special interest 
because of the imminence of the Newfoundland question. 
Alaska shuts in Canada on the Pacific coast, and in a much 
greater degree Newfoundland shuts in Canada on the Atlantic 
coast, for though the " hinterland " is Canadian more than a 
thousand miles of the Labrador coast belongs to Newfound- 
land. Dr. Grenfell describes the perils of that shore in its 
present condition. 

" The coast does not possess one lighthouse, buoy or distinguishing mark, 
and has not one artificial harbour. The charts are ola and unreliable, and the 
ocean carries on its bosom huge icebergs from the eternal fields of Arctic ice. 
Fog is a constantly recurring peril (the rock^ and islands in places run out 
twenty miles seaward), the hish cliffs and deep creeks make sudden and violent 
storms frequent, while the Atlantic swell rolls with resistless force against those 
shores'' (p. 481). 

He states that no liquor is sold in the district, and that to this 
is due the absence of crime. 



* Among the Vikings of Labrador, By Wilfred T. Grenfell. (The Missionary 
Review of the World, July, 1903, pp. 481-489.) 
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Mr. P. T. McGrath furnishes some useful information in 
r^ard to the naval reserve in Newfoundland.* He points out 
that the problem of all the great navies at the present time is to 
secure efficient seamen. In the United States the people will 
not follow the sea, and Mr. McGrath makes the startling state- 
ment that not ten per cent, even of the 8,000 American fisher- 
men on the Newfoundland Banks are American born. The 
British navy also is recruited with difficulty, and suffers from 
an enormous number of desertions ever>' year. In Newfound- 
land, a real naval reserve to remedy Britain's deficiency of 
men is now being trained. For one month in each of four 
years, the sailors are drilled in a training ship ; in the fifth year, 
they go on a six months' cruise in a man-of-war. In this way 
600 reservists have already been trained in Newfoundland, and 
a steady increase is probable. Mr. McGrath says that the New- 
foundlanders proved specially efficient, and that they like the 
work. Of course the pay is an attraction. In Newfoundland 
this reserve is administered directly by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. In Canada this would hardly be possible, but it is to be 
hoped that some type of Canadian reserve will in time be 
evolved. Canada is the only considerable country in Greater 
Britain which has as yet taken no step towards aiding in the 
naval defences of the Empire. 



The Prince Society has in the past published volumes deal- 
ing with Raleigh and Sir William Alexander, and now turns to 
Sir Humphrey Gilbertf in a beautifully printed volume. To a 
short memoir are added the matter relating to Gilbert to be 
found in Hakluyt, and in addition some hundred pages of new 
papers from the London State Paper Office. These are concerned 
chiefly with the negotiations preliminary to Gilbert's American 

* Colonial Naval Reserves. By P. T. McGrath. (The Canadian Magazine, 
April, 1903, pp. 531-536.) 

Our Colonial Naval Reserve^ Oar Navy Overseas. By P. T. McGrath. (The 
Pall MaU Magazine. Oct., 1903, pp. 145-153.) 

t ^r Humfrey Oylberte and His Enterprise of Colonization in America, With 
annotations and a memoir, by the Rev. Carlos Slafter. Boston : Published by 
the Prince Society, 1903. Pp. xiv, 335. 
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experiences and throw no light upon his actual doings in New- 
foundland. 



Basque tombstones in Newfoundland* have a certain anti- 
quarian interest, and Bishop Howley records all that as yet is 
known respecting the only material remains of these people in 
North America. The stones, four in number, are now within the 
old wooden Episcopal church at Placentia. What are in all 
likelihood correct readings of the epitaphs are given by Bishop 
Howley as the result of repeated examinations by himself, as 
well as of " a careful and intelligent study of the stones " by the 
Rt. Rev. Monseigneur Le Gasse, of Pierre, Miquelon, a gentle- 
man who not only is a Basque by birth, but understands 
the language thoroughly. The oldest of these simple monu- 
ments is dated May ist, 1676, and, according to the 
bishop's reading, was erected over the grave of one John De 
Sale. The most interesting of the stones, because it is the only 
one that contains any historical allusion, is wholly in French, 
excepting only the name of the dead man, which was (in Basque) 

" JOVANNES SVIGARAICHIPI, DIT CROISIC, 
CAPITAINE DE FREGATE DV ROY." 

Captain Svigaraichipi, we learn, was in command of the 
" Envieux," and the bishop seems to have been quite successful 
in following the vicissitudes of this vessel until her capture by 
the English at St. John, New Brunswick, on May 24th, 1695. 
It is not beyond the realm of probability that a careful search 
among old village graveyards on the coasts of Newfoundland 
and Cape Breton will bring other Basque inscriptions to our 
knowledge. 

Newfoundland at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century\ 
is less interesting than its title would lead one to hope. Nearly 

*Old Basque Tombstones at Placentia. Bjthe Rt. Rev. Bishop Howley. (Trans- 
actions of the Ro3ral Society of Canada, second series, vol. viii, section ii^ 
pp. 79-92) 

t Newfoundland at (he Beginning of tJie Twentieth Centurif ; A Treatise of His- 
tory and Development. By the Rev. M. Harvey. New York : The South 
Publishing Co., 1902. Pp. 192, 118. 
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half of it relates to the recent visit of the present Prince of 
Wales to Newfoundland, and the remainder of its bulk is made 
up largely of ephemeral illustrations. There is an attempt a 
statistical information, from which it appears that the fisheries 
of Newfoundland are worth about one-third of those of Canada. 
Education in Newfoundland is still carried on on denomina- 
tional lines, and, notwithstanding Dr. Harvey's optimistic assur- 
ance, is sadly behind that in the adjacent Canadian provinces. 
We regret to note the recent death of the author of this volume. 



England's oldest colony still contains terra incognita^ and 
that at no great distance from the coast. Mr. J. G. Millais* has 
made known to the world a portion of this unexplored territory, 
including a couple of fair-sized lakes. The dense forests of the 
lower portion of the interior of Newfoundland render it almost 
impossible to penetrate the country except by the rivers, and 
the frequent falls and rapids on these are a hindrance to pro- 
gress, even with canoes. Mr. Millais was on a hunting expedi- 
tion, but as the caribou failed to put in an appearance where he 
and his guides expected to find them he was fain to push on in 
search of them into hitherto unexplored country. He sighted 
from a rocky height the new lake which now bears his name? 
but it took him and his men three hours to make their way 
through the mile and a half of forest to the lake shore. " Such 
close forest I have nowhere encountered in other parts of the 
world where I have hunted," is his comment. 



The author of Markland^ says in his preface : 

'* There seemed to be a demand for something like what we have produced. 
It is true that there are in existence Histories of Nova Scotia, and no small 
amonnt of literature relating to the economic interests of the Province. The 
latter portion is not readily accessible, as much of it is scattered here and there 
in rare books, or hidden away in publications of societies, or newspaper files. 
There has not existed up to this date a book wherein will be found the informa- 
tion desired b> men of business, by tourists, and sportsmen, and students of 
natnrel science.*' 

* 0/1 SovM New Lakes and a LiUle-Ktiown Part of CetUral Newfoundland. By 
J. G. Millais. (Geographical Journal, September, 1903, pp. 306-312.) 

t Markland or Nova Scotia^ lis Hislori/, Natural Resources and Native Beauties, 
By Robert R. McLeod. Halifax, 1903. Pp. 603. 
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The opening chapter is devoted to a general sketch of the 
history of the province from the first discovery of the country 
until the ist of July, 1867, when it became a portion of the 
Dominion of Canada. The second chapter deals with the 
geology of Nova Scotia, broad outlines and prominent features 
being discussed, and technical names avoided as far as practi- 
cable. A chapter is devoted to each of the eighteen counties into 
which Nova Scotia is divided. Other chapters are devoted to 
the gold, iron, copper and coal mines and various quarries and 
the industries arising therefrom; to hunting and fishing; to 
the native Indian ; to the sea fisheries and agriculture. The 
book contains frequent exhortation to nature study. 



M. Pascal Poirier, who is a Senator of Canada and, we 
believe, an Acadian by descent, has made an interesting study of 
the present condition of Louisbourg.* He was deputed by the 
Royal Society of Canada to investigate the possibility of secur- 
ing the site of the fortress as public property. He found vandal- 
ism rampant among the ruins ; that bricks and stones are still 
being carried away by ship-loads and that the Cape Breton Rail- 
way Company has secured an "option" on the site for commercial 
purposes from the few " squatters " on the spot. These claim 
the ruins as theirs by right of long possession, but M. Poirier 
holds that they are still the property of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Cape Breton Railway Company would, he thinks, 
be preferable to the present vandals. Louisbourg probably has 
a commercial future. The harbour is open throughout the 
winter and ships sometimes unload there even for the more suc- 
cessful rival Sydney, when that harbour is closed by ice. The 
article is well illustrated. We could spare the cheap jesting at 
citizens of the United States for their interest in the stronghold 
because it was captured long ago by New England militia. 



* Loniftbourg en 190S, Par ^honorable Pascal Poirier. (Transactions of the 
Ro3*al Society of Canada, second series, vol. viii, section i, pp. 99-126.) 
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Yannouth, in Nova Scotia,* is a flourishing seaport. This 
volume, as the title-page suggests, is a compilation and not a 
history, there is no attempt at literary style, and no continuity 
of thought The work is valuable as a reference volume only, 
and in its pages are preserved the records of many events that 
might otherwise have passed into oblivion. When some future 
historian of Nova Scotia takes up the task of writing a history 
of the province upon an extensive scale, he will find Mr. Law- 
son's volume a mine of wealth. 



Dr. G. U. Hay's school History of New Brunsztnck^ is 
neatly printed. He is well known in Canada as the editor of 
Tfie Educational RemeWy which has done good work, notably 
among the teachers of the public schools throughout the Mari- 
time provinces. He is also recognized as a student of natural 
history along certain lines and as a practical teacher of many 
years' experience. The book is not well balanced. Ninety- 
seven pages, or more than one-half, are devoted to the period 
prior to 1783, when, with the coming of the Loyalists, a settled 
form of government, and the opening up of the country for trade 
and settlement, really commenced. The style is admirably 
simple and clear, and the illustrations add to the value of the 
book. 



The Scot X is conspicuous in New Brunswick as elsewhere. 
The city of St. John, unlike the majority of other cities, does 
not owe its commencement to a small nucleus, about which 
there was a gradual growth until the place had acquired such 
proportions as to entitle it to rank as a city. In consequence of 
the Loyalist movement at the end of the American Revolution, 
what had been on the first of May, 1783, a bleak and unin- 

♦ YarmotUk, Pcut. and Present, A Book of Reminiscencea. Compiled by 
J. Murray Lawson. Yannouth, N.S., 1902. Pp. 647. 

^A History of New Brunswick, for use in Public Schools . By G. U. Hay. 
Toronto : W. J. Gage & Co., Limited, 1903. Pp. 176. Illustrated. 

tHiMoryof St. Andrew' 8 Society of St. John, N.B., Canada, 1798 to 1903. By 
I. Allen Jack. St. John, 1903. Pp. 200. Illustrated. 
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habited promontory at the entrance to the St. John river was 
transformed, within six months, into a bustling scene of acti\dty, 
with thousands of people, the majority of whom were busily 
engaged in laying out streets, clearing land, and constructing 
homes and places of business for themselves and their families. 
Two years later, such progress had been made, that in 1785 a 
charter was granted and what is now the city of St John was 
duly incorporated. Following the natural order of events, the 
trade of the new colony was for a time largely with the mother 
country, and it is not to be wondered at that many Scots cast 
in their lot with the original settlers, and made St. John their 
home. So great was the influx of the Scottish element, that on 
the 8th of March, 1798, a meeting was held in St. John by a 
number of citizens of Scottish birth, which resulted in the for- 
mation of the St. Andrew's Society. From that date until the 
present time there has been no break in the continuity of this 
Society, all the regular meetings, quarterly and annual, having 
been duly held for over a century. 



Among the historical periodicals of Canada Acadiensis* takes a 
prominent place, largely the result of Mr. Jack's persistent labours. 
The volume for 1903 is the third which has been issued and is 
fully up to the standard set in the first two volumes. The 
principal papers sn^—John C. Miles^ A.H.C.A.^ by W. P. Dole; 
Lieutenant Hare^ by Jones Howe ; Bushville^ by Mr. Justice Wil- 
kinson ; Hon. James Brown^ by D. F. Maxwell ; Place-Names^ by 
W. F. Ganong, and a series on St. Andrew's by the editor and 
others. The illustrations are numerous and fairly good. We 
may mention in this connection that valuable contributions to 
the history of the Maritime provinces appear in the Saturday 
edition of the St. John Globe^ and in the Telegraph also there is 
a weekly historical article by the Rev. W. O. Raymond, a well- 
known authority on New Brunswick history. 



*AeadifiMMy a quarterly devoted to the interests of the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada. Edited by David Russell Jack. Volume iii, 1903. Pp. [zii], 320. 
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(a) The Province of Quebec. 

Old Quebec^ the Fortress of New France. By Gilbert Parker 
and Claude G. Bryan. With Illustrations. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1903. Pp. xxiv, 486. 

Quebec is much in evidence in historical literature just now, 
and we have therefore looked with interest for the publication 
of Old Quebec because Sir Gilbert Parker was regarded, 
generally, as being specially qualified to produce something of 
permanent value on the subject. But after a thoroughly im- 
partial study of the volume we are compelled to say that it is 
not worthy of the reputation of its chief author. Twenty-five 
years ago the volume before us might have brought even an un- 
known writer into prominence. But the thoughtful reader of to- 
day, with a knowledge of the unsatisfactory condition of much 
of our written history, and an acquaintance with sources of 
information easily accessible, will not remain content with the 
re-arrangement of other men's work, even if it is presented in a 
pleasing form. Sir Gilbert Parker and his collaborator evi- 
dently had some doubt as to the propriety of ofiFering this book to 
their readers on the score of its individual merit, because they 
state that " the present volume makes no claim to originality " 
— in fact, that it is only an assimilation of the writings of others. 
The assimilation appears to have been of an unfortunate nature, 
for it has produced a mixture of oddity and error. Wrong dates, 
impossible pictures, extraordinary statements and deductions 
have a peculiar fascination for the authors. The errors are often 
trivial in themselves ; but by frequent repetition they create a 
feeling of uncertainty, and by the time the end of the book is 
reached, great disappointment. 

It may appear ungenerous to speak of the work in these 
terms, and we would gladly leave our task to others. Want of 
preparation is mainly responsible for the unusual number of 
mistakes in the volume. We have no intention of making a cata- 
logue of the errors ; but those which we shall point out in the 
first eleven pages will give the reader a fair idea of the nature 
and frequency of the mistakes he may expect to find in the re- 
maining pages of the volume. 
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In the first page of the " Prelude " there is a statement which 
would be of little importance were it not employed to establish 
a date with which it has no connection. 

'* The first emblem of sovereignty in the vast domain which Jacqnea Cartier 
claimed for Pr^ncis^ his royal master, was a cross whereon was incribed 
* Pranciscos Primus, Dei Gratis Prancorum Rez I^egnat. ' '' 

But this inscription was placed on the cross erected during the 
second voyage of Jacques Cartier. The cross set up during the 
first voyage in 1534 simply bore the inscription " Vive le Roi 
de France." On page 6 we are told that Cartier was forty years 
old when he received his commission, which is improbable, and 
in the next sentence that he sailed from his native town on the 
20th of April, 1634. This of course is a hundred years out, 
although on the same page it is claimed that by the middle of 
May, 1635, he was ready to embark on his second voyage. 
These are mere trifles, but the reader who receives his first im- 
pression of Canadian history from this book may well be per- 
plexed in his endeavour to reconcile conflicting dates. On the 
same page where these slips occur we read that "Jacques 
Cartier did not leave until he had lured on board two young 
Indians, whom he carried back as trophies, thereby sowing the 
seed of future trouble." This is unjust to Jacques Cartier and 
quite at variance with facts. The two young Indians, Taig- 
noagny and Domagaya, were not lured on board or carried away 
as trophies. They went willingly, and returned with Jacques 
Cartier on his second voyage, highly pleased with the treatment 
they had received at the hands of the palefaces. 

The authors are equally unfortunate in their description of 
the site of Stadacon^, where Jacques Cartier wintered. They 
place it on the summit of Cape Diamond, whereas it was situated 
on the land now occupied by St. Roch's and the suburbs of 
St. John. The mere question of the location of Stadacone is unim- 
portant, but the authors draw a fanciful picture of the rude 
bark cabins which clustered among the oak and walnut trees 
on the summit of the cape, and point out that " Cartier stood 
entranced on the precipice, and to-day the visitor to Quebec 
gazes from the King's Bastion upon the same panorama, hardly 
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altered by the flight of nearly four centuries." The view ob- 
tainable from old Stadacon^ was quite ' diflEerent. Again, on 
page eleven, we read, " A fort was hastily built at the mouth of 
the St. Croix." This is not correct. The fort was built at the 
mouth of the river Lairet. " Hermine," especially as referred 
to on page 8, is an insufficient description of Jacques Cartier's 
vessel "I^a Grande Hermine," considering that he also had 
with him "La Petite Hermine." 

There is another passage in the "Prelude" to which we 
should direct attention, as evidence that the authors have not 
kept in touch with the literature relating to their subject : 
" When Montcalm in his last hours consigned to the care of the 
British conquerors the colonists he had loved and for whom he 
had fought, he proclaimed a momentous epoch in the world's 
history, etc." It is highly improbable that Montcalm wrote 
the letter upon ' which this statement is based, and, indeed, 
the original letter has never been produced. Within the last 
three years, however, a letter has been discovered, signed 
by Montcalm after the battle of the Plains, and addressed 
to Townshend ; but in it there is no touching reference to 
" the colonists he had loved and for whom he had fought." 
For eleven pages this is a fairly formidable list of errors ! 

In the twenty-four pages allotted to the " Era of Champlain " 
the authors have given a very good sketch of the founder of 
Quebec, and of the life of the infant colony. This chapter is 
more accurate than the others. 

" A great spirit had crossed the bourne. The whole history of Canada has 
no fairer pages than those which deal with the deeds of the founder of Quebec. 
His character was pure and unselfish, often mistaken, but always high-minded 
and just ; not free from the credulity that characterized bis generation, but with 
a spirit of romantic endurance which leaves the New World still his debtor." 

The next two hundred pages are disappointing. They run 
in such widely divergent directions, that Quebec is almost lost 
sight of, and the reader is left under the impression that the 
book is intended as a history of Canada at large. Here and 
there he may obtain a kaleidoscopic view of the city, but he 
has not time to become interested in it before he discovers that 
he is either following the fortunes of Washington, or has been 
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transported to the Rocky Mountains. With their mistakes cor- 
rected these pages might serve as a readable sketch of New 
France, but in a book which professes to deal with Quebec, we 
should prefer to read more about the city, and less about the 
policy which was directed from it. 

The authors return again to Quebec in the chapter on the 
** Ancien Regime," and as a piece of descriptive work it is 
excellent. The pictures drawn for us, however, are not always 
true. 

*' When Wolfe came to Quebec, the flight of a century and a half had 
transformed Champlain's '* Habitation" and ita clustering huts into the strong- 
est and f«»irest city of the New World. Churches, convents, and schools hud- 
dled together, and composed a varied picture upon the uneven summit of a 
towering rock ; cannon thrust their black muzzles through the girdling walls of 
stone ; and the bastioned citadel rose over all, commandin|f the river, the city, 
and the graceful country rolling inland from high Cape Diamond.*' 

Truly a formidable place. The authors are, in fact, carried 
away by the magnificent strength of the fortress, and picture the 
habitant rejoicing in the glory of its impenetrable lines. 

'* And as he gazed happily across the uplands to his Mecca the AoMtont could 
conceive no power which could prevail against her stony ramparts." 

It seems almost a pity rudely to shock the simple faith of the 
authors and the habitant in this " bastioned citadel." But if 
there was one thing upon which the habitant did not rely, it 
was the strength of the fortifications of Quebec. When Wolfe 
came to Quebec, the " foot of rotten walls could be seen at a 
distance of 500 yards," and the " bastioned citadel " consisted of 
a miserable redoubt, which on the authority of the chief engi- 
neer, immediately before Wolfe arrived, " seemed only designed 
against small arms, probably against the incursions of the 
savages." And when referring again to the citadel, and to the 
redoubt which adjoined it, this engineer says : " They must, 
however, be of little consequence on account of their smallness ; 
they neither of them scour any of the streets." And General 
Murray refers to this small work in these words : " The citadel 
or redoubt of Cape Diamond is a quick, or rather steep ascent, 
defended by a stockade only." It is true that at the time of the 
siege of Quebec, the castle, or chfiteau, was also referred to as 
the citadel, but it offered no more substantial means of defence 
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than the other. The chief engineer refers to it thus : " The 
castle, likewise called a citadel, was only intended for the 
defence of the Governor-General's palace ... it scours only a 
street or two." So little account was taken of this " bastioned 
citadel " that the engineer suggested, " It will be very proper in 
the case of getting in, to take possession immediately of the 
buildings round the great square, particularly the Jesuit's Con- 
vent and the Parish Church." Montcalm described the fortifi- 
cations as " ridiculous," and would not trust his men behind 
them, preferring the protection of his lines at Beauport. It will 
thus be seen that the picture of Sir Gilbert and his collaborator 
is entirely erroneous. As a matter of certain fact the habitant 
knew well the worthlessness of these works, and at public 
meetings, held a few years before, he had voted and carried his 
point in favour of their demolition, and it was only through the 
intervention of the governor that they were allowed to remain, 
and that repairs and additions were made of a temporary nature. 
The batteries in the lower town were the only works that were 
of any menace to the British, and they were soon swept away. 

Want of preparation is shown in every chapter, but nowhere 
is confusion more manifest than in the pages devoted to Wolfe 
before Quebec. The actions of Montcalm are confounded with 
those of Vaudreuil, the ships move about as they never did in 
the river, and Wolfe cuts a sorry figure. 

Much of the matter in the book appears to have been culled 
from difiEerent works, and strung together, without method. La 
Barre, we are told, met with ill-omens on his arrival ; a great 
fire on the 4th of August, 1682, had destroyed the lower town. 
But M, de la Barre did not arrive until October. The next para- 
graph deals with an earthquake that occurred 20 years before, 
although the reader, until he discovers a date, naturally thinks 
that he is following the misfortunes which attended the arrival 
of La Barre. But dates seem of no importance to the authors. 
Pictures are given of structures described as representing the 
Quebec of to^y, while these structures disappeared a quarter of 
a century ago. 
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The authors have a fondness for myths and accept without 
reserve the romance that has been woven around the name of 
Bigot and the Chien d'or. We are inclined too to doubt the story 
of the death of the Duke of Richmond, which is told with dra- 
matic force. His Grace, according to this book, died from the 
bite of a tame fox, received at Sorel. Official correspondence, 
however, would lead us to believe that the Duke, while shaving 
in thech&teau St. Louis, cut his chin, and a favourite dog belong- 
ing to the household was lifted up to lick the wound. The ani- 
mal, however, bit the Duke, and some time afterwards developed 
symptoms of madness. 

But no useful purpose can be served by a further examina- 
tion of this book. We repeat that we regret very much to speak 
of Sir Gilbert Parker's work in such unfavourable terms. Our 
remarks, however, are made in no hostile spirit, and we still 
hope that the gifted author will produce a work of real merit on 
the interesting city of .Quebec. His books are written in a 
charming style, and an accurate history from his pen might do 
much towards making Quebec's history known all over the 
world. The volume is well printed, and there are a number of good 
portraits, and many line engravings in the text, but mistakes 
are made in the titles of several of them. For example, after 
page 316 there is a full page portrait inscribed "General Sir A. 
P. Irving, and Governor of Canada in 1766." In a note he is 
described as "Lieutenant-Governor." Both titles are wrong, 
Irving was administrator for about two months. 

N.I.H. 



Quebec under Two Flags ^ a brief History of the City from 
its Foundation until the present time. By A. G. 
Doughty and N. E. Dionne. Quebec : The Quebec 
News Company, 1903. Pp. xi, 424, Ivi. 

The Fortress of Quebec^ 1608-1 f^oj. By A. G. Doughty. 
Privately Printed, Quebec, 1904. Pp. x, ia6. 

Novelty and freshness are marked characteristics of Dr. 
Doughty 's literary work. Quebec under Two Flags and The Far- 
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tress of Quebec 31^ no exceptions to the rule. After a careful perusal 
of them and of the original authorities, now for the first time ren- 
dered available to the general reader, we see that a vast amount 
of matter connected with the story of Quebec, which has passed 
into popular acceptance, must now be relegated to the field of 
fiction. A striking illustration of this idea may be found in 
the historic, as distinguished from the traditionary, story of the 
Chien d'Or. We are accustomed to be told that a quarrel hav- 
ing occurred between one Philibert and the Intendant Bigot, the 
former, failing to obtain satisfaction, avenged himself by putting 
the Chien d'Or and its menacing inscription in front of his 
house. Bigot is said to have taken other means to have 
revenge. 

"Philibert, descending the Lower Town hill, received the sword of a 
French officer of the garrison through his body. The perpetrator of this 
nrarder left the province ; the crime was not to be forgotten. The brother of 
Philibert came from Bordeaux to settle the estate, with the determination of 
taking vengeance on the assassin. Having ascertained that the murderer had 
gone to the East Indies, he pursued him thither, and meeting him in a street in 
Pondicherry, killed him with the t5Word.'* 

Judge Baby questioned the truth of this story several years 
ago, giving as his authority a letter written from Quebec to 
Montreal only six days after Philibert's tragic death. This was 
good, though not official, proof. Dr. Doughty, however, prints 
24 pages of documents concerning the trial of Repentigny, etc., 
proving conclusively that the accused wounded Philibert in the 
house of a woman named La Palme, on the 20th of January, 
1748, and that the injured man died from the effect of his 
wound, in his own house, at about ten o'clock on the evening 
of the 2 ist of January. Repentigny was tried and condemned 
to death, and his sentence was executed, in his absence, upon 
his effigy, on the 20th of March, 1 748, in the lower town. 
Bigot was not appointed Intendant of New France until the 2nd 
of September, 1748, so that all the sensational features of the 
generally accepted story of the Chien d*Or, with which his 
name has been connected, are entirely without foundation in 
fact. 

The popular idea that the old earth-works outside of the 
citadel are relics of the French regime receives its quietus from 
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Dr. Doughty, whose work upon The Fortress of Quebec is typo- 
graphically one of the most remarkable historical productions 
yet issued in Canada. The book is an kdition de luxe^ printed upon 
fine hand-made paper, with rough edges, and all the ornamental 
initial letters have been coloured by hand. The edition is lim- 
ited to 74 numbered copies. There are 27 plates, most of which 
are printed in two colours. The author divides the history of 
Quebec's fortifications into six periods, and shows what a huge 
system of "boodling" was carried on in the closing years of the 
French regime, by those entrusted with the strengthening of the 
defences of Quebec. During the winter following the battle of 
the Plains of Abraham, the British placed more reliance upon a 
barricade of frozen barrels of snow than upon the crumbling 
French walls. Not very long after the battle, Major Holland 
prepared for new defences plans, which remained in the Tower 
of London from 1762 to 1779, when they were asked for by 
Oovemor Haldimand. Interesting notes upon the artillery of 
1759 are furnished by Major William Wood, president of the 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

In Quebec under Two Flags is given a useful list of souve- 
nirs connected with the origin of the names of Quebec streets. 
The authors appear to have been very fortunate, as a rule, in their 
selection of contributors to the notes respecting difiFerent local 
societies, etc. Mr. Fred. E. Wurtele may be reminded, however, 
that there are no such words in the language as " exteriorally " 
and " interiorally," which he uses in writing of St Matthew's 
Church. If "externally" and "internally," or "outwardly" 
and " inwardly " are too commonplace to answer his purpose, 
he may cite Shakespeare as authority for the use of " exteri- 
orly " and Donne for that of " interiorly " ; though the simplest 
and most direct forms of expression available will be found to 
constitute the chief charm of good writing. 

Lack of space forbids a complete analysis of the contents of 
this second book on Quebec. It must suffice to say that it is 
both a complete history of the city from its foundation to the 
present time, and a faithful description of Quebec as it is to-day. 
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It is valuable both because it is readable and because it is trust- 
worthy. It is replete with the evidences of much hard work in 
the shape of original investigation and patient inquiry ; but it 
is labour that repays itself in the satisfaction that comes from 
its being well done. One regrets, however, that more care 
should not have been taken with the proof-reading. 

E. T. D. Chambers. 



FHe nationale des Canadiens-franqais^ cklibrte a Qukbec en 
1880. Par H. J. J. B. Chouinard. Quebec, 1881. Pp. 
xiv, 631. 

Fite nationale des Canadiens-franqais^ cHkbrte d Quebec^ 
i8Si-i8Sg. Par H. J. J. B. Chouinard. Quebec : Im-^ 
primerie Belleau & Cie., 1890. Pp. viii, 552. 

Annates de la Societe St. Jean Baptiste de Quebec, Par H. 
J. J. B. Chouinard. Quebec : La Cie. d'imprimerie du 
Soleil, 1903. Volume iii, de 1889 i 1901, pp. liii, 568. 
Volume iv, 1902, pp. 586. 

Notre Drapeau. Par un compatriote. St. Hyacinthe : Im- 
primerie La Tribune, 1903. Pp. 23. 

Whatever may be the differences of opinion in regard to the 
aims and objects of the St. Jean Baptiste Society of Quebec, 
there can be none as to the importance, from a historical stand- 
point, of the annals of the Society, as prepared by M. Chouinard. 
These now fill four fairly large volumes. M. Chouinard, as 
was to have been expected from one occupying the position — 
once held by the historian Garneau — of city clerk of Quebec, 
has proved himself a diligent and successful annalist. The 
dedication of the monument to the combatants of 1760 on the 
heights of Ste. Foy, and of those to Br^beuf, Cartier and Cham- 
plain in later years, and the part taken therein by the St. Jean 
Baptiste Society, as well as in the monster demonstrations of 
1880 and of 1902, are graphically described. 

In the second series, M. Ernest Gag^on relates the charming 
l^end of le drapeau de Carillon\ for the pretty story of it, prior 
to its appearance in the Recollet Church at Quebec, is nothing 
but legend after all, being entirely unsupported by evidence. 
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In the fourth volume there is a very useful chronology of the 
history of Canada by Mgr. Begin, as well as studies upon the 
Acadians and upon the number of French-Canadians in the 
United States, by M. T. St. Pierre. 

The first of M. Chouinard's volumes is very inadequately 
•described by its title, for in addition to the report of the spec- 
tacular observance of the French-Canadian yg/^ in 1880, we have 
a large amount of other and much more interesting matter, 
including a long story of the origin, the formation, and the 
development of the Soci^tfe St. Jean Baptiste, both in Montreal 
and in Quebec. 

The chapter on the origin of the festival, which is now 
annually celebrated with so much kclat in the province of 
Quebec on the 24th of June, is by M. Benjamin Suite. He 
shows that the early French settlers brought with them from 
France the ancient Druidical custom of lighting a bonfire about 
the time of the summer solstice, which from the fact of the 
celebration taking place upon the 24th of June — the festival of 
St. John the Baptist — or upon the eve of the holiday, was called 
lefeu de la Saint-jean. Neither clergy nor people in the early 
days of the colony ever seemed to have imagined that Saint 
Jean Baptiste would become the religious patron of Canada. 
In fact, as far back as 1624, Saint Joseph had been proclaimed, 
with due religious solemnity, the patron saint of New France. 
In both the Relations des Jhuites and the Journal des Jksuites 
many references are made to the celebration of both festivals, 
and the repugnance of the Jesuits to they^/ de la Saint-Jean is 
frequently mentioned. Dr. Hubert La Rue and M. de Gasp^ 
have both left us pictures of the celebration of the festival of 
St. Jean Baptiste in the parishes below Quebec, in the course of 
the eighteenth century. In Volume I, M. Suite has an interest- 
ing study on the origin of the beaver and the maple leaf as 
emblems of the French-Canadian nationality. He rejoices that 
the founders of the St. Jean Baptiste Society selected the patron 
that they did, rather than Saint Louis, and expresses his prefer- 
ence for La Claire Fontaine or Vive la Canadienne " over all 
the Marseillaises?^ 
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The first St. Jean Baptiste Society was established in Mont^ 
real in 1834, That of Quebec was organized in 1842. At the 
first service of the Quebec Society the sermon was preached by 
Father Chiniquy. The tri-colour then carried by members of 
the Society was red, white and green, and the appearance of this 
revolutionary French flag was evidently viewed with much dis- 
favour by the Bnglish-speaking Canadians of the time. The 
Canadien of the 27th June, 1842, recognized this fact, and while 
protesting that the Society had no sinister intention in selecting 
these colours, it invited the English press to state frankly its 
objections to them, promising that they would be carefully con- 
sidered, and adding, " We have no more desire to wound the 
feelings of others than to have our own wounded, especially 
when such minor points as the choice of our national colours 
are in question." 

After the storming of Sebastopol, in September, 1855, by the 
allied forces of Britain and France, the French tri-colour was 
very generally displayed in Quebec and Montreal, as well as in 
London, alongside the Union Jack, and rapidly became the 
recognized flag of the Saint Jean Baptiste Society. At first it 
was Canadianized, so to speak, by the addition of the beaver and 
the maple leaf. Little by little, however, these local emblems 
were dropped, until the bare tri-colour, the emblem of French 
republicanism, alone remained. The author of Notre Drapeau 
aims at the establishment of a new flag to replace the tri-colour. 
He points out that the time was when his fellow-countrymen 
were simply Canadians. Later, they were called French-Cana- 
dians. " Now," he says, *' it would seem as if we are on the 
road to become French." He recalls to the memor>' of his 
readers that the " patriots" of '37 never cried " Vive la France." 
Canada, not France, he says, was their country, as it is ours. 
Having gone so far, it would have appeared quite logical to have 
concluded that no other flag than the flag of Canada was neces- 
sary to any section of the Canadian people. The most extreme 
provincialism might well be satisfied with a federal standard 
which gives representation to each of the individual provinces, 
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or at all events with a flag bearing the provincial arms alone. 
The author of Noire Drapeau insists, however, upon the neces- 
sity for a new flag, and suggests the banniire de Carillon as its 
model, — with the addition of a white cross upon a blue ground, 
with a fleur-de-lys in each corner on one of its sides, and on the 
other the image of the Virgin. He urged the general adoption 
of such a flag upon the following festival of St. Jean Baptiste. 
The publication of his appeal led to a voluminous correspond- 
ence in the newspaper press of French Canada. Some of the advo- 
cates of the new flag approached the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Louis Jett6 and Mgr. Marois, representing His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, to seek its official recognition from the first- 
mentioned and its religious consecration from the latter. They 
were told by the Lieutenant-Governor that only the flag of the 
country and the arms granted to the province in 1868 by royal 
warrant could be officially recognized. A similar answer was 
returned by Mgr. Marois, though he added that there was no 
objection to the consecration of a special and suitable banner for 
the St. Jean Baptiste, or any religious association. A certain 
number of such flags as that suggested by " Un Compatriote" 
were utilized on St. Jean Baptiste day, 1903, and a large one is 
still occasionally flown, alongside of the Dominion flag, from the 
Laval Normal School at Quebec. At the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec the new flag has never made its appearance, 
however, and the leading spirits of the St. Jean Baptiste Society 
are understood to favour the use, with the Union Jack or the 
Dominion flag, of the arms of the province of Quebec, as granted 
by royal warrant, but upon a white ground, and with the addi- 
tion of the motto ^^ Je tne souviens^^^ which was officially incor- 
. porated with the provincial arms when the contract for the con- 
struction of the new Parliament House at Quebec was signed in 
1883, and the plans accompanying it were adopted by an Order of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. I am assured that there is a 
growing desire amongst the more thoughtful and more responsi- 
ble of the French-Canadian people to see some such standard as 
this substituted in the province of Quebec for the Iri-colour, 
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which is at present so much in vogue in certain districts of the 

province that it might easily be mistaken by a stranger for the 

national flag. 

E. T. D. Chambers. 



Honneur d la Province de Quebec, Mkmorial sur P Educa- 
tion au Canctda. Par C. J. Magnan. Quebec : Dus- 
sault & Proulx, Imprimeurs, 1903. Pp. x, 113. 

VUniversiti Laval^ et les fHes du Cinquantenaire. Par 
I'Abb^ Camille Roy. Quebec : Public par le Comit6 
Ex^cutif d'organization des ffites jubilaires, 1903. Pp. 

viii, 395- 
Emparons-nous de V Industrie. Par Enrol Bouchette. 
Ottawa: Public par PImprimerie G^nferale, 1901. 
Pp. 41. 

M. Magnan has gone to a vast amount of trouble to persuade 
himself and his fellow-countrymen of the province of Quebec 
that they and their province stand at the head of all the 
provinces of the Dominion in the matter of educational progress. 
The publication of a book with such an aim has naturally met 
with very great acceptance amongst those whose national pride 
and self-gratification is thus catered to. There is undoubtedly 
much cause for congratulation in the educational progress 
which has been made within the last few years in the province 
of Queliec, but M. Magnan would have done much better service 
for his fellow-countrymen of Quebec if he had followed the 
example of I'Abb^ Roy of Laval University, of M. Errol 
Bouchette and of the Hon. J. I. Tarte, in pointing out the defects 
of the present system of education in that province, instead of 
unduly magnifying its success. The praise of present condi- 
tions is, no doubt, the open door to popular applause, but the 
more honest and the more patriotic attitude consists in fair and 
impartial criticism; and by adopting the latter course the 
learned professor to whom we are indebted for the latest work 
on V Universiti Laval has done a great service to his compa- 
iriotes. He draws attention to the unfortunate condition of 
affairs which has forced the avowal from M. Tarte, a French- 
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Canadian ex-Minister of Public Works^ that despite all his 
willingness to do so, he was unable to find among his own 
people the men whom he wished to place at the head of certain 
important public works in the province of Quebec, It is to be 
presumed that it is this avowal, as much as other criticisms of 
the same kind upon the educational system of Quebec, in the 
columns of his newspaper, which has drawn down upon M. 
Tarte the attacks of those who believe it to be their duty to 
boast of Quebec's superiority in the matter of public instruction. 

M. Magnan endeavours to show that Quebec spends more 
money per head on public instruction than any of the other 
provinces ; and to do this he adds to the figures given in the 
report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the sum of 
$2,461,785, representing the amounts supposed to be expended 
by 1x6 convents and 72 Christian Brothers' schools, altogether 
independent of government control, and very largely for the 
purposes of superior education. 

The report of the jubilee ffites of Laval University, pub- 
lished by the committee which organized them, makes a large 
and rather well-printed volume. L' Abb^ Camille Roy, to whom 
the preparation of the book was entrusted, has done his work 
well. The record of the celebration is interesting and com- 
plete. Of the 395 pages in M. Roy's book, the first 202 are 
devoted to the history of tbe University. He prefaces the story 
of Laval University with a sketch of the earliest educational 
efforts in French Canada. Like Dr. Meilleur, he regards the two 
Recollets — Father Joseph Le Caron, who taught the Indian chil- 
dren of Tadoussac, in 161 6, to read and write, and Frfere Pacifique 
Duplessis, who opened an Indian school where Three Rivers 
now stands — ^as the earliest Canadian teachers. In 1635, the 
Jesuits opened in Quebec the first organized school, an institu- 
tion which rapidly developed into a college. Alongside of it, 
there appeared in 1668, the Petit Sfeminaire de Qufebec, founded 
by Mgr. de Laval. Laval University is an outgrowth of this 
seminary, but was not founded until 1852. It may be remem- 
bered that Mgr. Hubert, who was very anxious to have an uni- 
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vcrsity at Quebec, declined, in 1789, Lord Dorchester's proposi- 
tion, or rather that of his Legislative Council, for the establish- 
ment of a mixed or undenominational university. It was at the 
instance of the first provincial council of bishops, before which 
the matter was strongly urged by Mgr. Bourget of Montreal, 
that the directors of the Seminary, after many misgivings, 
agreed to the erection of their establishment into a university, 
to which they gave the name of Laval. M. Roy describes the 
various steps taken to obtain the royal charter and the papal 
authorization for conferring degrees in divinity and canon law. 
The influence of Lord Elgin, then Governor-General, was 
employed with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as soon 
as His Bxcellency had obtained the guarantee that the new 
university would serve for the whole French-Canadian people, 
and that the cause of education would not be made to su£Eer by 
the multiplying of universities in Quebec, as he believed that it 
had in Ontario. The royal charter promptly issued, and shortly 
afterwards the desired brief from Rome followed. The author 
concludes his hbtorical sketch with a number of thoughtful 
suggestions. In view of the many signs of industrial develop- 
ment in Quebec, he invites attention to the pressing necessity 
of scientific education, expressing regret that the province 
should be under the necessity of sending abroad to the United 
States, to England, Germany, Prance, or even to the sister 
provinces, for men capable of directing its principal industrial 
enterprises. 

To the evidences of a keen appreciation of the present day 
requirements of the province of Quebec, M. Errol Bouchette 
adds, in his essay Emparons-nous de Pindustrie^ a calm, dis- 
passionate and judicial view of the progress of the French- 
Canadian people from the cession up to the present time. A 
similar paper by him was reviewed last year (vol. 7, p. 99). His 
aim is an altogether different one from that of some of his 
fellow-countrjrmen. Instead of urging the French-Canadians, 
as M. de Nevers has done, to turn their backs upon Anglo- 
Saxon ideals of business success and commercial gain, 
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M. Bouchette's ambition is to see them sharing in the industrial 
development of the province of Quebec, and the object of his 
pamphlet is to point out the obstacles that appear to him to 
stand in the way of its gratification. We are given, in the 
same book, an interesting sketch of the difficulties attend- 
ing the progress of education among the French-Canadians for 
many years after the Conquest, and are invited to believe 
that the success of the struggle for responsible government in 
Canada was largely due to the collegiate education of the leaders 
in the movement, and to their superior training and knowledge 
of the spirit of the times as compared with the qualifications of 
the Canadian officialdom of those days. In expressing the grati- 
tude which is due to these reformers for the devotion which 
secured to Canada the blessings of responsible government, 
M. Bouchette does not forget to call for gratitude to England 
which accorded them, or to rebuke those who continue to claim 
that no such gratitude is due, and that it was not within the 
power of the British Government to have refused the boon. 

E. T. D. Chambers. 
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Because of the important part played in the early history of 
New France by the Recollet missionaries, who first landed in 
Canada seven years after the founding of Quebec, it may be 
interesting to note that Fr. Bienvenu d'Osimo* relates the 
circumstances under which the Franciscans, of which the Recol- 
lets are a branch, resumed their labours in Quebec in 1881, 
eighty-one years after the death of P&re de B^rey, the last of 
their old Canadian Superiors, and sixty-eight years after the 
extinction of the Order in Canada in 181 3 by the death of P^re 
Louis Demers. Fr. d'Osimo claims that the first mass in the 
New World was celebrated by the Franciscan Father Juan P^rez 
de Marchena, and that Columbus himself was the first tertiary 

* Not^s Historiques gur U Tiern-Ordrt d QiUbec, 1678-1909. Par Fr. Bienvenu 
d'Osimo du TierB-Ordre. Quebec : La Compagnie d* Impiimerie ht Soleil , 1903. 
Pp. iv, 54. 
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or lay Franciscan in America, In the church of the General 
Hospital at Quebec is a lateral chapel, many years older than 
any other part of the building, and here erroneously claimed to 
be be the oldest in the country. It was built in 1678, its endow- 
ment and a large contribution towards its cost having been 
provided in that year by Jean Gibaut of Beauport and his wife, 
Marie-Suzanne Binet. But it is not, as Fr. d'Osimo states, the 
oldest surviving church in Canada. The main portion of the 
present church of PAnge Gardien was completed and the first 
mass celebrated therein in 1676, and portions of the present 
Basilica of Quebec date from as early as 1647. ^^^ private 
chapel of Mgr. de Laval, in the old wing of the Quebec Seminary, 
is said to have been inaugurated in 1678, the year in which 
the construction of the old chapel of the Tiers-Ordre in the 
present church of the General Hospital commenced. It is still 
in an excellent state of preservation. Though no mention of 
this chapel is made by M. Horace Tfitu, in his neat little brochure 
on the old churches and chapels of Quebec,* we are given a 
number of interesting notes upon various other religious edifices 
erected under French domination. Thus, M. T6tu reminds 
us that it was to the door of the present Beaumont church that 
General Wolfe affixed his proclamation of 1759 ^^ ^^^ French- 
Canadians ; and the use at the present time, as an Anglican 
church, of the old Recollet church of Three Rivers, built in 
1698, and containing the mortal remains of Fr&re Didace Pel- 
letier, a native of Ste. Anne de Beauprd, who died in the odour 
of sanctity in 1699, is a remarkable exception to the general 
current of events in the province of Quebec. The carelessness 
and inaccuracy which mark the Notes Historiques oi Fr. d'Osimo 
are on a par with the hideous character of most of the illustra- 
tions, which appear to have been borrowed from a work by 
M. Joseph Trudelle, noticed in the last volume of this Review. 
Like all the parochial histories of the province of Quebec 
prepared by the parish priests, that of P Ange Gardien, by 1' Abb^ 

* £difice9 Rt I'lgieux irigitt dans le J^roviiice de Qi'^OeCj sous la dominoHon Fran' 
faise. Par Horace T€tu. ' Quebec, 1903. Pp. 22. 
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Casgrain,* is largely devoted to the ecclesiastical progress of the 
parish and the lives and works of the successive curds. M. 
Casgrain, however, by no means confines himself to this side of 
his subject. The parish has been the scene of too many stirring 
events in the history of the country to be passed over with mere 
ecclesiastical notes by so earnest a student of Canadian history 
as the talented younger brother of the historian of Montcalm et 
Uvis^ whose death we regret to see chronicled as we go to 
press. Its historj' runs back to the very earliest days of the 
colony. French settlement there dates from 1633, or shortly 
afterwards. The present stone church of the parish, which in 
1759 served as the headquarters of General Murray, was 
built in 1675, and all the registers of the parish, without excep- 
tion, from 1670 to the present time, are preserved in the neigh- 
bouring presbytery. The establishment of the parish dates from 
1664, when its twenty-two heads of families met and elected the 
first churchwardens in the country, outside of the city of Quebec. 
The rival commanders who fell mortally wounded on the Plains 
of Abraham on the 13th of September, 1759, had both made 
the acquaintance of P Ange Gardien. Montcalm passed through 
the parish on the 13th of May, 1756, on his way to Quebec, 
after landing near St. Joachim from his ship, which was 
detained by contrary winds. It was in the mansard of a house 
of I'Ange Gardien that Wolfe was laid up with a fever shortly 
before his final assault upon Quebec, and it was also from this 
parish that he made his unsuccessful attempts to force the pas- 
sage of the Montmorenci river. In the winter of 1757 companies 
of the two regiments de la Reine and de Berry were quartered 
at I'Ange Gardien. The soldiers gave themselves over to music 
and dance, and M. Casgrain reports that in the space of a few 
months thirteen marriages were contracted among them. The 
massacres of the campaign of 1759 appear to have been attended 
with extra horrors, including that of scalping, in the parishes 

* JStatotrtf de la Pawiue de VAnge Oardien. Far 1' Abb^ Ken€ B. Cugnin, 
Car^ de PAnge Gardien. Quebec : Dnuanlt & Pnmlx, Imprimeon, 1903. Pp. 

374. 
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below I'Ange Gardien, and the church of this last-mentioned 
parish was almost the only one in the district to escape the 
torch of the incendiary. M. PAbW Casgain invites special 
attention to the happy conditions enjoyed by French-Canadians 
under the protection of the British flag, as contrasted with the 
lot of the people of France living " under the yoke of an impu- 
dent anarchy." 

M. Sirois, Cur^ of Cap St. Ignace, in the county of Mont- 
magny, has done for his parish what I'Abb^ jCasgrain has so 
admirably accomplished for PAnge Gardien. His monograph* 
is mainly, however, an ecclesiastical history of St. Ignace. The 
earliest mention made of the concession of any of the lands now 
forming part of this parish is under date of November 3rd, 1672. 
The author is by no means sure how the little cape stretching 
out into the St. Lawrence, opposite Ile-aux-Grues, came to be 
called Cap St. Ignace. He suggests that the name may have 
been given by a Jesuit missionary, or that it came from Seigneur 
Vincelotte, one of the earliest landholders in the neighbourhood, 
who signed his name Vincelotte St. Ignace. Cap St. Ignace 
(Seigneurie de Vincelotte) was described in 1683 by Mgr. de 
Laval, in a report to the King, as containing 1 2 families and 4 7 
souls. According to the last census the population of the place 
consists of 660 families and 3519 souls. 

The late M. Bechard left behind him an unfinished history 
of Ile-aux-Grues and the neighbouring islands f) containing little 
of interest to the student. We are told that prior to 1759 there 
was a church upon Ile-aux-Grues, which was burned in that 
year by some of the followers of General Wolfe, and that the 
island was the birthplace of Mgr. Baillargeon, the predecessor 
of Cardinal Taschereau as Archbishop of Quebec. The legends 
connected with this and the neighbouring islands appeared in 
print long before the publication of M. Bechard's book. 

£. T. D. Chambers. 



*M<mograpkie de 8L IffnaeeduCapSL Jffnaoe, depws 1679 d 1903. Par l*Abb6 
N. }. Sifoia. lAviM : Imprim^ H La kevne dn Notariat^ 1905. Pp. 1x9. 

iBiiloire de VUt^Mx-Qruee H dee lUe voieinee. Par A. Bechard. Artha- 
faaakavillc : Imprimerie de " La Batame ", 1909. Pp. ii, 108. 
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FAniLY HISTORY AND BIOQRAPHY. 

There are few more illustrious names upon the pages of 
Canadian history than some of those which find legitimate place 
in La famille Juchereau Duchesnay*^ one of the more recently 
issued of the many interesting genealogical studies of M. P. G. 
Roy. Of the hundreds of descendants of Jean Juchereau de 
Maur, who came to Quebec in 1634, with his. wife and four 
children, and of those with whom such descendants married, M. 
Roy furnishes the portraits of nearly a hundred and forty. Noel, 
the brother of the founder of the present Canadian family of 
Duchesnay, preceded Jean Juchereau de Maur to Quebec, in 
1632. The two brothers became the intimate friends and fellow 
labourers of Champlaiu, the founder of Quebec. Two of Jean 
Juchereau's sons married two daughters of Robert Giffard, king's 
physician, and first seigneur of Beauport, who gave its name to 
the now flourishing parish, and as a result of one of these unions, 
the seigniory passed, in 1698, from the Giffards to the Juchereau 
Duchesnays. Their manor-house became, in 1759, the head- 
quarters at Beauport of General Montcalm. The story of the 
historic mansion is fully related by Le Moine, both in his Mono- 
graphics et Esquisses and in the 1894 s^xi^s oi Maple Leaves. 
M. deSalaberry, father of the hero of Chateauguay, had come into 
possession of the estate at Beauport (through his father's mar- 
riage with Madeleine Louise Juchereau Duchesnay). The De 
Salaberrys, De Repentignys, De Tillys, the Tach&, the Tasch- 
ereaus, the Lemoines, the Wotherspoons and the Cauchons are 
only a few of the names selected at random from those of the 
many connections of the Juchereau Duchesnays. An introduc- 
tion of 24 pages is furnished by M. H. J. J. B. Chouinard, who 
himself has married into the family to which the book is 
devoted. 

In his genealogical study of La famille D^ EsUfnauville de 
Beaumouchel\ ^ M. Roy succeeds in tracing the ancestry of one 

*L(i /(tinU/e JacJurtaa DarJieatmiy. Par Pierre Georges Roy. L^vis, 1903. 
Pp. xxiv, 456. 

^Ln fauiilU D'Ei^timaumiU de Beanmouchd. Par Pierre Georges Rov. L^vis, 
1903. Pp. 80. 
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Canadian family back to the early part of the fourteenth century, 
since which period there has always, we are told, been a mention 
of a Paul d'Estimauville, ^cuyer, in the annals of Normandy. 
Upon the authority of M. de Merval's Documents sur lafonda- 
lion du Havre^ M. Roy shows that, in 1518, Jacques d'Estimau- 
ville was attached to the staflF of M. du Chilon, first governor of 
Havre, and was one of the founders of the city. The head of 
the Canadian branch of the family was Jean Baptiste Phillippe 
d'Estimauville, who was born in 1714, and after having been 
attached, as page, to the service of " Son Altesse S^r^nissime 
madame la duchesse de Bourbon," embarked in 1748 for Pile 
Royale (Cape Breton), and maintained there the reputation 
already enjoyed by the early French settlers of fruitfulness in 
the marriage state, his family consisting of no less than fourteen 
children. Amongst others who have married into the D'Esti- 
mauville family, the name may be mentioned of the Hon. Jean 
Roch RoUand, who was judge of the Superior Court and Court of 
Appeals of Quebec from 1830 to 1855. Another D'Estimauville, 
born in Quebec in 1827, who studied law in New York and 
became a prominent practitioner, anglicized his name, just as so 
many of his fellow-countrymen do after moving to the neigh- 
bouring republic, calling himself Robert Desty, under which 
name he published a number of valuable professional treatises. 

Three volumes of the valuable genealogical studies of M. F. 
Ir. Desaulniers have been noticed in earlier volumes of this Re- 
view. The fourth* deals with the ramifications of twenty-two 
families, and is marked by the same clearness of arrangement 
and with evidences of the same patient research as characterized 
the preceding volumes. 

The old parish of Yamachiche has not wanted historians. 
Outside of the Hisioire cT Yamachiche by Canon Caron, and the 
many review and newspaper articles on the district of Three 
Rivers by M. Benjamin Suite, M. Raphael Bellemare of Mon- 
treal has published Les Bases de PHistoire cT Yamachiche^ which 

*Bec}tfTche8 GenMogiques. Par F. 1^. Desaulniers. Mo itreal : A. P. Pigeon, 
1902. Pp. acvi, 197. 
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seems to have suggested to M. Desaulniers the little book now 
under review.* Amongst the earliest settlers at Yamachiche, 
in the first decade of the eighteenth century, were two families 
named respectively Gelinas and Lesieur- M. Bellemare is a de- 
scendant of the Gelinas, and according to M. Desaulniers, had 
chiefly in view, in his recent book, to honour the memory of his 
ancestors. M. Desaulniers belongs to a branch of the Lesieur 
family, and writes to vindicate the right of Charles Lesieur to 
be regarded as one of the founders of the parish. He argues 
largely from deduction, and has considerable probability about 
his contentions, though definite proof as to the exact date of 
Lesieur's arrival at Yamachiche is lacking. 

It is difficult to understand why there should be so much 
discussion and divergence of opinion concerning the actual 
founder of the college at Rimouski. Twof of the pamphlets 
devoted to the question are now before us, and it is scarcely 
possible to read either the one or the other without being per- 
fectly satisfied that the Rimouski college, or the S^minaire de 
Saint-Germain de Rimouski, as it is frequently called, was 
founded in 1862 and that its founder was the Rev. 
Georges Potvin, the then cur6 of the parish. Canon Sylvain 
quotes from the correspondence of Mgr. Baillargeon, to show 
that this bishop, who at the curb's request appointed the first di- 
rector as well as the first governing body of what he called "& 
college naissant^'^ more than once referred to Cur^ Potvin as its 
founder. Surely this is good and suflBcient evidence ! 

Doctor Labrie was " un bon patriote d'autrefois " in the 
province of Quebec. Six years ago a memoir outlining his 
career was published by the Abb^ Gosselin in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada and reviewed by us (vol. iii, p. 126). 

*C^r2e8 LuMMT a la JFbndation cT Yamachiche, Par F. L. Desaulnien. Mon- 
treal : I4brairie Beanchemin, 1902. Pp. 24. 

'fSiminaire de Savnl'Oermain de Rimouski — Qud est le vSrHahUfondateur du 
SSminairede Rimouski f Rimouski: Imprimerie-G^n^rale P. X. L^tonmeaa, 
1903. Pp. ii, 94. 

De lafondatium du OoKUge de Rimouski el de sonfwkdakuT. Par R. Ph. SjlTaia, 
Chanoiiie. Rimovtki : Imprimerie-G^n^rale F. X. I^tonmeaii, 1903. Pp. 9. 
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This memoir with new additions now appears in a separate 
small volume.* 

E. T. D. Chambers. 



When, in 1893, Judge Girouard sent to press his valuable 
story of Lake St. Louis^ Old and New^'\ the oflBce of the Cana- 
adian Archives was not in possession of many volumes of the 
Correspondance Gknkrale^ and above all of those which deal with 
the events of the end of the seventeenth century, and which 
comprise the whole period of the war with the Iroquois. The 
Correspondance Ginirale forms part of the national archives at 
Paris, and is composed of several series, viz.^ documents received 
at Paris from Canada, and the correspondence sent from Paris to 
the colonies. The first series, consisting of no big volumes, 
has been copied, and is now in the archives of Canada at 
Ottawa. The Judge expresses the belief that when all these 
documents are available to students, it will probably become 
necessary to re-write several pages, if not chapters, of Canadian 
history. In the meantime he has hastened to impart to his 
readers what the newly examined volumes reveal to him con- 
cerning the surroundings of Lake St Louis. The English edi- 
tion of this Supplement has been translated from the French by 
Mr. Augustus Power, K.C. A successful attempt seems to 
have been made to decipher many of the names upon Belmont's 
list of the victims of the Lachine massacre, and, among other 
very interesting chapters of the book, may be mentioned those 
devoted to the expedition of the Marquis de Denonville, and to the 
history of the various churches in and about Lachine. In 1694, 
five years after the massacre, and as soon as the unfortunate 
circumstances of the time would permit it, we find the good 
Cur6 of Lachine going '^ with cross, candles and holy water, and 
to the sound of the great bell," to gather the scattered bones and 
ashes of his former parishioners, in order to give them 



'^Lt DwUuT Lobrit. Par L'AbM Auguste GoMelin. Quebec: Dnasanlt & 
Fronlz, 1903. Pp. viii, 198. 

^Bixffj^xmaii (o ** Lake 8t. Louis.** By D€tM Girouard. Montreal : Poirier, 
BcMette & Co., 1903. Pp. 301-546. 
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Christian burial. More than a century and a half later, in 1847, 
another Lachine pastor, then rector of St Stephen's church, 
to^ay the Archbishop of Montreal — the Right Rev. Dr. Bond- 
might have been seen digging, with his own hands, the graves 
which a panic prevented others from preparing for the unfortunate 
victims of the ship-fever of those times. Some of Judge Girouard's 
contributors are scarcely as accurate as the author has shown 
himself to be. In the sketch of St. Stephen's church, the list 
of pastors is incomplete. One name which has been omitted 
is that of the Rev. Mr. Balfour, who had charge of the church from 
about 1867 to 1 87 1, and who was not only a contemporary but 
also a great friend of the Rev. J. Abbott, father of the late Hon. 
John J. C. Abbott and author of Philip Musgrave^ or Memoirs of 
a Church of England Missionary in the North American 
Colonies, 



The inauguration, on the 21st of September, 1898, of the 
monument of Champlain, erected by the citizens of Quebec on 
Dufferin Terrace, gave rise to one of the most popular demon- 
strations of recent years in Canada, and was honoured with the 
attendance of Lord Aberdeen, Governor-General, Admiral 
Fisher, the late Lord Herschell, M. Kleczkowski, representing 
the President of the French Republic, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Joint High Commissioners of the United States and Canada, and 
a host of other prominent personages. It is estimated that 
25,000 people witnessed the ceremony. Most of the speeches 
delivered upon this occasion, in honour of the founder of Quebec, 
are worthy of preserv^ation, and have been published in a recent- 
ly issued book,* which not only contains a complete report of 
the inauguration ceremonies, but also of the movement which 
led up to the erection of the monument. 



* Inauguration du Monument Champlain d Quebec, le 91 Septemhre^ 1898. 
Qiiebec : La Compagnie d'Imprimerie ** Le Soleil,*' 1902. Pp. 197. 
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The best features of Mgr. Quay's new book containing his 
letters onAnticosti* are its mechanical ones. Illustrations, paper, 
and typography leave nothing to be desired. These letters were 
addressed to the late Mr. Justice Plamondon, between Sep- 
tember 1899 and March 1900, and, though clothed in attractive 
literary garb and containing a large amount of information con- 
cerning the past and present of the island with which they deal, 
they furnish little or nothing that is new to the historical stu- 
dent. The story of the many sensational shipwrecks upon the 
coasts of Anticosti, with which JoUiet, P&re Crespel, Faucher 
de St Maurice, PAbb6 Ferland, Gregory, Le Moine, I'Abb^ 
Huard and others have familiarized us, is entertainingly re-told 
for perhaps the fiftieth time, as well as that of Gamache, the so- 
called wizard of the island. An interesting record of the improve- 
ments wrought upon Anticosti by its present proprietor, M. Henri 
Menier, as announced from time to time in th-i newspapers of 
Quebec, is also given, together with a list of the residents of the 
island and a copy of M. Menier's rules for the government of 
his colony. Well written biographical notes of the late Judge 
Plamondon, by the Hon. Charles Langelier and M. Louis Fre- 
chette, appear at the end of the volume. 



Manitoba has her railway route to Hudson Bay, Ontario has 
hers likewise, and Quebec is not behind in the race. Mr. E. T. 
D. Chambers describes the lastf and shows that in winter the 
snow-fall in the James Bay region is lighter than it is at Que- 
bec. The railway would pass through vast stretches of wheat- 
growing lands which would have the special advantage of near- 
ness to the seaboard. The Lake St. John region already opened 
up on this route is being settled rapidly and the habitant will 
soon be ranged along the shores of Hudson Bay in competition 
with his fellow Canadians of English origin. 



*Lrttre8 $ur Vile Anticosti. Par Mons«igneur Charles Guay. Montreal : 
Libniirie Beaucheniin, 1902. Pp. 315. 

t^FVom Quebec to James Bay. By B. T. D. Chambers. (The Canadian Mag.- 
arinc, April, 1903, pp. 507-514.) 
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The Canadian census of 1901 has attracted some attention in 
France where the marked increase of the French in Quebec as 
compared with the English in Ontario is taken as showing the 
virility of the Gallic race. A writer in one of the reviews* 
analyzes the census with great care and his abstract is useful for 
those wishing a bird's eye view of its meaning for French 
Canada. It is unquestionably true that in Quebec the French 
are gaining upon the English. In the whole province there are 
now but five counties with an English majority. Even in the 
province of Ontario the French-Canadians made a remarkable 
showing. The increase in population in the province for the ten 
years from 1891 to 1901 was -68,622. Of this increase 57,548 
were French-Canadians. " Odessus " charges freely that the 
census of 1891 was full of intentional inaccuracies and certainly 
it is difficult to reconcile its general tenor with that of 1901. 
We believe that the English in the city of Quebec are now, 
owing to changed commercial conditions, increasing in numbers. 
This is a reversal of the indications revealed by the census. 



The French-Canadian plays a considerable part in Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. McAleer has tried to explain the life of the 
province of Quebec to a New England audiencef. His history is 
commonplace enough, but his description of the religious system 
of Quebec is full of interest We are told of the machinery for 
governing the church, of the honour in which the office of 
churchwarden is held, of the auction sale of farm products on 
Sunday at the church door after mass, and other quaint usages. 
The large crosses which are so common on the roadside farms in 
the province of Quebec are, he says, frequently erected when 
the farms are reclaimed from the wilderness, to mark rudely a 
place for worship in the open air before a parish has been 
organized, but they are preserved and improved even after a 

*Les Oancufiens-frati^aiii et le RecennemerU de 1902. Par Odessus. (Revue 
Pran^aise de TEtranger et des Colonies, September snd October, 1903, pp. 505- 
519 and 569-588.) 

t The Province of Quebec^ Its ETittory and its People. A paper read before the 
Associate Board of Trinity College, Worcester, Mass. By George McAleer. 
Worcester : h. P. Goddard, 1905. Pp. 27. 
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church has been erected. Mr. McAleer kaows no limits to his 
admiration of the Roman Church, and he is sometimes unjust to 
the other types of religious life in Canada. His dominant note 
is an intense hatred of "perfidious Albion." He would speak 
less of " the many violated treaties recorded against England in 
the pages of history," if he took the trouble to read the mande- 
ments of Bishops Briand, Hubert and Plessis upon British 
observance of treaty rights and the advantages of the present 
regime in the province of Quebec to its French-speaking Roman 
Catholic population ; and he would also do well to turn to 
TAbb^ Ren6 Casgrain's book, reviewed upon another page of this 
volume. 



Mr. Ketchum's badly-written article on The French-Canadian 
and the Boer* is intended chiefly to prove that there is no 
parallel in their relations to Britain. Mr. Ketchum really 
understands the French-Canadian, and he urges that he is worth 
understanding. He is amazed at and justly rebukes the ignor- 
ance of French in English-speaking Canada. 

" Once in a while an order written in French is received by a manufactur- 
ing concern in the ^gliih provinces ; in manv such cases there is as much 
trouble getting the order ' mterpreted * as U ft were written in Hindustani. 
And this, bear in mind, is in a country where one-third at the least of the in- 
habitants axe French-speaking" (p. 507). 



The American Lourdes^ is an interesting study of modem 
pilgrimages. The pilgrim who writes the article went to St. 
Anne in no believing spirit, and he thinks that the pilgrimages 
to the shrine partake largely of the character of summer outings. 
But so did the mediaeval pilgrimages, as Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales abundantly show us. There are serious spirits enough 
among the pilgrims, and the heaps of discarded crutches at St. 
Anne certainly witness to wonders, whether of divine or psycho- 
logical origin it is not for us to say. The author quotes some 
naive recognitions of St. Anne's bounty, and his illustrations 
are interesting. 

♦ Tht French-Canadian and tlie Boer. By T. C. L. Ketchum. (King aad 
Country, April-June, 1903, pp. 500-508.) 

■fThe American Lourdes: St, Anne de Beaupriand her miracles. (The Sunday 
at Home, July, 1903, pp. 576-584.) 
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(3) The Province of Oniario. 

Exploration of the Great Lakes^ jSdg-yOn by DoUier de 
Casson and De Brihant de Galinke. Galin^e's narra- 
tive and map, with an English version, including all the 
map legends. Translator and Editor : James H. Coyne. 
(Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, vol. 
iv, part i, pp. xxxviii, 89.) 

Mr. Coyne has signalized his term of office in the Ontario 
Historical Society by the preparation of the scholarly edition of 
Dollier and Galin^e, of which the first part is now ready. The 
narrative has much interest for the people of Ontario, as being 
the earliest description of its southern borders. At as late a date as 
1669 the continual difficulties with the Iroquois had prevented 
the French from exploring the north shores of Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie, and of adopting the Great Lakes as the route to the 
western country. But long before this they had visited the 
countries lying on the borders of Lakes Huron, Michigan and 
Superior, and their coureurs de bois had penetrated for some 
distance south towards Lakes Ontario and Erie. It was the 
hostile Iroquois who had closed to them the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario, but in 1669 the peace afforded an opportunity for 
a passage to the as yet unseen Ohio and Mississippi ; and after 
negotiations with La Salle had failed, the Sulpitians, Dollier and 
Galin^e, who wrote the narrative, were sent from Montreal by 
the authorities, civil and ecclesiastic. The account of the passage 
up the St. Lawrence, the visit to the Senecas, the meeting with 
La Salle and Jolliet, the crossing to Lake Erie by the Grand 
River, the wintering on its shore ; tjien the enforced return to 
Montreal by Lake Huron and the Ottawa are all told in a 
quaint and interesting style, with a power of observation and 
description not usually found among the Jesuit writers of the 
Relations. 

The original manuscript still survives in Paris, and has been 
published by the Soci^t^ Historique de Montreal under the editor- 
ship of the Abb^ Verreau, and by Margry in his Mkmoires et 
Documents (Paris, 1876). But Mr. Coyne's examination revealed 
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to him so many inaccuracies in both of these editions that he 
has reprinted the text in full, noting the differences and omissions, 
and has for the first time made a complete English translation. 
He has made this strictly literal, not hesitating to adopt French 
idioms when it seemed desirable. The twenty -seven pages which 
he devotes to an historical, critical and bibliographical intro- 
duction are well arranged and full of interesting and curious 
matter. The map prepared^ by Galin^e suffered many vicis- 
situdes and has now disappeared, but from among the various 
copies made a facsimile of that traced for Mr. Parkman has 
been engraved. In comparing this with older tracings the editor 
has pointed out the differences with a minuteness which reveals 
the labour bestowed upon it The editor has a local knowledge 
of the north shore of Lake Erie, which stands him in good stead 
when the narrative reaches that portion of the journey. The 
form of Galin^e's name adopted in the title is not in accordance 
with the best usage. The particle " de " is properly employed 
only to connect the true surname with a preceding Christian 
name or title. Throughout his introductory narrative the editor 
correctly speaks of Galin^e, not " de Galinfe", and " Br^hant 
de Galinfe " or simply " Galin^e " should have been used on 
the title-page instead of the uncouth " De Brfehant dc Galinfee." 
The second part, consisting of descriptive notes and index, 
is promised at an early date, and if it bears evidence of as much 
care and scholarship as the first part, neither the editor nor the 
society which publishes it need fear comparison with the best 
work of the kind done on this continent 



Life in Canada. By Thomas Conant Toronto : William 
Briggs, 1903. Pp. 290. 

" Handed down from father to son — there have come 
to me," says Mr. Conant, " certain historical particulars which I 
regard as a trust and which I herewith give to the public," and 
the early portion of his book is an excellent illustration of the 
relative value of tradition and history. Trusting to hearsay or 
to one or two valueless books he stumbles from one error to 
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another. As an example, for it would take too much space 
to point out all the inaccuracies, let us take the first portion of 
the second chapter. 

'* Thomas Talbot, to whom the Government ^ve — presumably for settle- 
ment — 518,000 acres near London, Ont., began to reside on the tract soon after the 
emigrant whose fortunes we are following arrived in Upper Oinada, in 1792. 
Talbot had previously been Secretary to Governor Simcoe and was consequent- 
ly stationed at Newark, the capital, where the settlers were seen as they came 
into the country from the United States — ^why so great a grant was made to 
him is inexplicable. But it was nevertheless made^ and the author proposes to 
tell how he repaid {gic) it. He appeared all the time he was alive, and living 
in Upper Canada, to thoroughly despise us. Among the other utterances which 
he sent from Canada to Great Britain was that concerning the origin of Cana- 
dians, and although his words are calumniatory, we must have them, for he 
incorporated them in his book about Canada. Thus he speaks of us : * Most 
Canadians are descended from private soldiers or settlers, or the illegitimate 
offspring of some gentlemen or their servants.' He penned these words some- 
where about the year 1800.** 

Now the actual facts are these. Lieutenant Talbot came to 
Upper Canada in 1792 and was appointed aide-de-camp to 
Governor Simcoe, for whom he occasionally acted as private 
secretary. After he returned to England, he resigned his com- 
mission and in 1803 applied to the English Government for 
5,000 acres of land, afterwards at intervals increased to 650,000, 
the condition being that he should place thereon a certain 
number of settlers. In 1837 the population of these lands was 
50,000. Whatever view the economist may take of this method 
of obtaining settlers, no one who countenanced the sales of lands 
in the North-west to large companies can cavil at it The 
settlement was on the shores of Lake Erie, and St Thomas, not 
London, was its principal centre. Talbot wrote no book, but 
his namesake, who came out with some Irish emigrants, pub- 
lished in 1824 a book entitled Fwe Years* Residence in the 
Canadas^ j8i8''2J^ which contains an extract from Lambert's 
Travels Through Canada^ 1806-8^ from which the quotation, 
falsified and misquoted, is taken. What are we to think of the 
facsimile of the oath of allegiance dated 15th January, 1801, 
" before the famed Robert Baldwin," when Baldwin was not 
born until two years later? The " Canadian Revolution of 
1838 " is a misnomer. 

But if we shut our eyes to the so-called historical section and 
confine our attention to the portion contributed from Mr. 
Conaut's own recollection and experiences we have a most inter- 
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esting book. The series of sketches of the struggles and adveu- 
tures of the early settlers, of the social and economic condition of 
themselves and their descendants, are written in a gfraphic and 
interesting manner. Nor must the eulogies of Ontario, its 
climate, people and products be overlooked. Mr. Conant has 
travelled far and feels that he can speak with confidence. Por- 
tions of these sketches have appeared before, which may account 
for some repetitions. 



Old Trails on the Niagara Frontier, By Frank H. Sever- 
ance. Second Edition. Cleveland : The Burrows 
Brothers Company, 1903. Pp. xii, 270. 

Mr. Severance's essays on the local history of the Niagara 
frontier, which have recently attained the distinction of a hand- 
some second edition, were originally printed in a Buffalo news- 
paper, and to some extent are journalistic in style and tone. 
The volume is dedicated to the " Young people of the schools of 
Buffalo," and the author practically avows his opinion that 
history should be adapted to the prejudices of readers. 

"Of Fort Niagara under the American flag I shall be very brief," he writes. 
' ' No loyal American can take pride in telUng of its surrender to the British, 
December 19, 1813. There was neither a gaUant defence nor a generous 
enemy" (p. 130). 

A sketch map showing Indian trails and early French routes 
has been substituted for the frontispiece in the first edition, an 
index of names has been added, and a few minor corrections 
made in the text. The paper entitled " With Bolton at Fort 
Niagara," is the most ambitious and valuable of any in the 
volume. It is largely based on documents preserved in the 
Haldimand correspondence, and abounds in quotations from 
them. As a whole it is a good and careful piece of work, 
although some rather surprising errors may be noticed. Lieut- 
Colonel Bolton is described as belonging to the " 34th Royal 
Artillery." There was no such corps. He was an officer of the 
34th Regiment of Foot. Butler's corps of rangers was never 
known as the "Queen's Rangers" (p. 56). Joseph Brant's 
commission was that of a captain in the Indian Department, not 
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a colonel, as stated on page 61. Instead of Sir John Johnson 
being " one of the chief men of this frontier at the period " 
(p. 56), his connection with it was of the slightest. 

In " The Misadventures of Robert March," Mr. Severance 
characterizes Sir George Arthur as being " as great a tyrant as 
ever held power on the American continent " (p. 170). In Van 
Diemen's Land, he states that "official iniquity flourished under 
Sir George Arthur's reign of eleven years" (p. 178), and that 
" Sir George hanged 1,500 during his stay" (p. 179). Surely 
these wild assertions are not warranted by an inquiry into the 
facts. Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, on the contrary, relates that " Col. 
Arthur's administration of Van Diemen's Land lasted for twelve 
years, and was marked by a rare combination of humanity with 
firmness and courage, and above all by shrewd common sense 
and practical judgement, which secured for him alike the respect 
of the colonists abroad and of statesmen at home " (Diet Nat 
Biog., vol. ii, p. 133). 

Germaine is invariably printed for Germain (pp. 55, 61, 83), 
Lemault for Lernoult (pp. 92 and 266), and Chippewa for 
Chippawa (village, pp. 159, 161, 165, 166). Walter Johnson, on 
page 68, also appears to be a clerical error for William Johnson. 



The articles by Mr. Henry R. Rowland in the recent portly 
volume published by the BuflFalo Historical Society * entitled, 
" Navy Island and the First Successors of the Griffon," " The 
Niagara Portage and its First Attempted Settlement Under 
British Rule," " A British Privateer in the American Revolu- 
tion," and " Robert Hamilton the Founder of Queenston," are 
exceptionally well written and interesting to Canadian readers. 
They represent the result of much patient and laborious research 
among contemporary documents. The first named paper, narrating 
those early shipbuilding enterprises from which Navy Island 
received its name, is most exhaustive and accurate in details. 
His description of the cruise of a British privateer in the Ameri- 

* PublixxUions of the Buffalo Historicaf. Society. Vol. vi. Edited by Frank 
H. Severance. Buffalo : 1903. Pp. xvi, 676. 
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can Revolution is largely based on a series of letters from John 
Richardson, then supercargo of the snow Vengeance of New 
York, but afterwards better known as the Hon. John Richardson 
of Montreal, a member of His Majesty's Legislative Council for 
Lower Canada and the reputed author of the Letters of Veritas, 
There is an excellent portrait of the Hon. Robert Hamilton of 
Queenston, who was one of the most influential public men of 
Upper Canada in the days of Lieut-Governor Simcoe and the 
Hon. Peter Russell, to accompany a memoir and a selection from his 
letters to John Porteous, hitherto unpublished. The journals of 
several Quaker visitors to the Niagara district about the beginning 
of last century collected in this volume by Mr. Severance contain 
many interesting details respecting Quaker settlers in Upper 
Canada. The biographies of Horatio Jones and Jasper Parrish, 
for many years agents for the United States Government among 
the Six Nations in New York, have considerable historical value, 
but are marred by some notable misstatements. Mr. Severance 
adds a few items to his bibliography of the Upper Canadian 
Rebellion, published by the Society last year, and contributes a 
bibliography of pamphlets and books printed in Buffalo, prior 
to 1850. The presswork of this volume is excellent, and it is 
provided with a satisfactory index. 



The most notable inscriptions in the graveyards of the 
Niagara peninsula have been collected with commendable zeal 
and industry by Miss Caniochan*, whose knowledge of the local 
history of that portion of the province is unrivalled. Many of 
these epitaphs have genuine historical importance, while others 
are solely remarkable for eccentricity of expression. Miss 
Camochan's comments are particularly accurate and illuminat- 
ing. Unfortunately the presswork is not good, and the most 
provoking misprints abound. There are views of several historic 
graveyards and churches, and an adequate index of surnames. 



* Niagara Historical Society, No. 10: InscripHuna and Oraves in the 
Niagara Peninsula, By Janet Camochan. Niagara, 1903. Pp. 78. 
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Mr. James's study of the town of Amherstburg* is more im- 
portant than the number of its pages would indicate. It is an 
account of the original settlement of an area in western Ontario 
that had special importance because it lay on the frontier. He 
has carried on researches in the Crown Lands Department at 
Toronto and in other collections. It is interesting to see the 
French P&che transformed into Peach Island. The whole of 
Ontario was of course at one time a part of the province of 
Quebec as established by the Quebec Ace of 1774. 



Though only published during the past year, Mr. James's 
second paper f was read before the Royal Society in 1902. The con- 
ditions which prevailed in Upper Canada when Governor 
Simcoe called together his first parliament were such, that some 
of the names not only of the first elected representatives, but of 
their districts, have been lost or garbled. The patient and 
careful search which has evolved order out of chaos and for the 
first time given 9 name and local standing to the original legis- 
lators of Upper Canada is highly to be commended. It forms 
the first sure step in the history of legislation in Ontario. Nor 
has Mr. James been satisfied with a mere list of names, but he has 
investigated the family history of these early parliamentarians, 
so that the individual character of the men who framed the first 
legislation can be readily seen. One correction may be made — 
Henry J. Boulton was Chief Justice of Newfoundland, not 
Govertior. 



The IrUndys of America, according to Mr. Armstrong's 
careful genealogical recordj, with very few exceptions, are 
descended from Richard Lundy of Axminster, in the county of 
Devon, an eldej: in the " Religious Society of Friends," who 

* Early History of the Tmm of lAmhergtburg. Compiled from old records. 
By A. James. Amherstburg, 1902. Pp. 23. 

t The Mrgt Legislators of Upper Canada, By C. C. James. (Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, second series, vol. viii, section ii, pp. 93-120.) 

t The Lundy family and their descendants of whatever surname, with a Inogra- 
phical sketch of Benjamin Lundy . By William Clinton Armstrong. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: J. Heidingsfeld, 1902. Pp. 486. 
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emigrated to America in 1676, and settled in Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. His descendants are now estimated to number 
5,260, many of whom reside in Canada. The genealogy of the 
allied families of Hartwell, Schooley, Widdifield and Willson 
has also been traced. These families are descended from 
emigrants from the United States, who settled in the townships 
of Pelham and Stamford, in the county of Welland, and King 
and Whitchurch, in the county of York, towards the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the last century. There is an 
excellent sketch of the life of Benjamin Lundy, the pioneer of 
the abolition movement in the United States, who made a 
journey through Upper Canada in January, 1832. 

** He visited the Wilberforce colony, consisting of about thirty families [of 
negroes], on the Au Sable river, twelve miles west of London ; it was a new 
settlement, and had been the rendezvous of 2,000 refugees, who had soon 
passed on, seeking homes in other parts. The permanent settlers were sober, 
industrious and thrifty, and maintained two churches and two schools " 

(p. 371). 



In a little volume of 135 pages, Mr. Kennedy* has written a 
short and unpretentious account of his life as a settler. He was 
a 3'ear old when his parents arrived from Scotland, in 1829. 
They settled in what was known as the Paisley block, near the 
present city of Guelph, and endured during the first year all the 
hardships which inexperienced people encountered in bush life. 
By 1 85 1 the sons had succeeded in making a comfortable home, 
when the author with his elder brother set out to take up land 
in the newly surveyed county of Bruce. After many adventures 
they settled down on the bank of the Saugeen river. The 
book is full of interesting local sketches, and quite carries out 
the intention of the author, " that it is written that the reader 
may see the great strides of progress made in one generation, 
and not forget the pioneer days of our great country." 



Details of the family history of Loyalist families enable us 
to understand the causes of the intense British feeling still prevail- 

* Incidents of Pioneer days at Guelph and the County of Bruce, By David 
Kennedy, Sr. Toronto, 1903. Pp. 135. 
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ing in Canada. James McCollum* came from Argyleshire about 
the year 1765 and took up land in New Jersey, and at a subsequent 
period in Cherry Valley. Five years after the close of the war of in- 
dependence he followed his brother Loyalists to Upper Canada. 
Lands granted to him and his son John are still in possession of 
the family. As a militia officer in the war of 181 2 he took 
part in the battle of Lundy's Lane. Mr. McCollum lived a 
useful life, and died at the age of 74. He was a worthy and 
prosperous farmer, and enjoyed the respect of the community. 
In politics he was a consistent Liberal, in the days when the 
exercise of the franchise was not without its dangers, as well as 
its excitements. The story is told by one of his descendants. 



* FamUy Memoirs of the McCollum Family, U, E. Lovcdiats, Bv W. A 
McCoUum. (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, second series, 
volume viii, section ii, pp. 121-126.) 
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(4) Mamtoha, Biftamh Cofambia, and die Noith-wcat Tcsritoriem. 

Hou* George Rogers Cl^rk won the Xortk<£*est, and Other 
Essays in Ji ^esiem History. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
Chicago : A. C McClnig & Co., 1903. Pp, xx, 37S. 

The histxiiT of the Canadian west reaches farther back than 
the present-day invader of that seemingly new countn^ is apt to 
think, and Mr. Thwai test's volume, written from the point of 
view of a citizen of the United States, shows how possible it 
was that the Canadian frontier might be much farther south 
than it now is. It is a collection of essays on subjects relating 
chiefly to the early history of the middle west and north-west 
Besides the paper which gives the volume its title, there are 
articles under the headings : The Division of the North-west 
into States, The Black Hawk War, The Stoiy of Mackinac, 
The Storv' of La Pointe, A Day on Braddock's Road, Early 
Lead Mining on the Upper Mississippi, and The Draper Manu- 
scripts. Mr. Thwaites explains in his preface — 

*' There is mare cohesion in this coUection than may at first appear. The 
ies of Mackinac and La Pointe and the acooont of Early Lead Mining five us 
_ npses of the old French regime, the idyllic period in the history of what we 
now uow as the Middle West. Upon Braddock's Road we witness an incident 



stories of Mackinac and La Pointe and the acooont of Early Lead Mining five us 

of whi 
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insnt upon French pc 
the continental interior. In their tnm the Briti^ army were ousted by Ameri> 



glimpses of the old French regime, the jdyllic period in the history of what we 

know as the Middle West. Upoi 
in the march of the British in their fateful onslaught upon French possessions in 



can colonists through the winning of the North-west by George Rogers Clark/* 

The results of Clark's expedition were of vast importance. 
His conquest aflForded grounds for the American claim to the 
territory west and north of the Ohio. The unparalleled develop- 
ment of the United States since the war of independence is 
George Rogers Clark's true monument. It was his younger 
brother William who, together with Meriwether Lewis, made 
the famous journey across the Rockies to the Pacific Ocean. 
But more than twenty years previously Jefferson had proposed 
to George Rogers Clark to lead a party to explore the country 
from the Mississippi to California in order to head off the 
English. 

TTie story of Mackinac and The story of La Pointe are excel- 
lent monographs on these interesting historic spots. The 
former was, until the establishment by Cadillac of the trading- 
post at Detroit in 1701, the great entrepdt of the fur-trade of the 
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western and north-western tribes, A new post was established 
by the French south of the straits in 171 2. The fur-tiade 
revived again after the conquest, and, under the British, rival 
companies contended for it ; but the fur-trade has moved west- 
ward, and Mackinac is now famous chiefly as a summer resort. 

Three places have successively borne the appellation Macki- 
nac — first the island; then St. Ignace north of the strait ; thirdly, 
what is now known as " Old Mackinaw," south of the straits. 
In 1 78 1 the Mackinac settlement was once more placed upon 
the island. The visits of various explorers from Nicolet in 
1634 are mentioned. The writer's edition of the Jesuit Rela- 
tions is naturally of service in treating of the Jesuits and the 
native tribes. In 1665 Father AUouez reopened at Chequamegon 
Bay the Jesuit mission on Lake Superior. This is the present 
La Poiute near Ashland. Marquette succeeded in 1669, and 
two years later accompanied the natives eastward fleeing from 
the formidable Sioux. The Ottawas returned to their old home 
in Manitoulin. Marquette and the Hurons took up their abode 
in Mackinac Island, where the Jesuit mission of St. Ignace had 
been established in 1670. Within a year, apparently, it was 
moved across the strait to the northward, to the site of the pre- 
sent village of St. Ignace. The Marquette monument marks 
the spot where the chapel stood. From this point JoUiet and 
Marquette set out in 1673 ^^ explore in part the Mississippi 
river, already well known by report, and visited by Radisson 
and Groseilliers in or about 1658. Here in 1676 the bones of 
the famous missionary were laid to rest beneath the chapel. 
The statement that they were discovered in 1877 and to-day "are 
visible relics for inspiration to deeds of holiness," requires some 
qualification. Father Hedges has shown in his book on Father 
Marquette that the bones had crumbled away and returned to 
their original dust, with the exception of a few fragments. The 
British flag replaced the fleur-de-lis on the log ramparts of "Old 
Mackinaw" on September 28th, 1761. On the 4th of June, 1763, 
the massacre of the English garrison took place. Alexander 
Henry and Parkman have told the story graphically. In Octo- 
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ber, 1779, Patrick Sinclair, lieutenant-governor of Michilli- 
mackinac and its dependencies, decided to rebuild the fort, not 
on the old site, but upon the island. It remained in possession 
of the British until October 1796, when under the Jay treaty it 
was occupied for the first time by American troops, the English 
retiring to St Joseph's Island. The French and half-breeds 
regarded the new-comers " as intruders and covetous disturbers 
of existing commercial and social relations." In the war of 
181 2 they naturally sided with the British. The fort became 
an easy prey on the 17th July, 1812, to the latter, led by Captain 
Roberts, said to have been an uncle of Earl Roberts. The 
Americans tried to take it by storm in 1814, but without success. 
The fort was given back to the United States by the treaty of 
Ghent, but the British commander was strenuously opposed to 
this exhibition of weakness, and when obliged to leave by the 
terms of the treaty retired only to a new fort on Drummond 
Island. It is a curious fact that until the year 1828 the Union 
Jack floated over the new fort, the last spot in the United States 
over which it has waved as a token of dominion, except parts of 
the territory recently adjudged to the United States by the 
Alaskan tribunal. 

The Mackinac fur-trade was controlled by the British until 
after the war of 1812-15. Their voyageurs made the continent 
"from Great. Slave Lake on the north to the valleys of the 
Platte and the Arkansas on the south, and to the parks and 
basins of the Rocky Mountains '' tributary to their great marts 
at Mackinac and other important points. After the war Astor's 
company replaced the British, who were forbidden the country. 
The Mackinac trade was at its height in 1820. About the year 
1840 it was practically at an end. Mackinac is now " a shrine 
at which the historical pilgrim may worship, thankful indeed, 
that, in what many think the Sahara of Western history are left 
a few romantic oases like unto this.'' 

In the story of La Pointe there is a succinct account of the 
successive steps in the discovery and exploration of l^ke Supe- 
rior, beginning with Nicolet in 1634. About 1659 Radisson 
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and GroseiUiers followed the south shore of Lake Superior, 
portaging across Keweenaw Point, until they reached Chequame- 
gon Bay. They made a hunting expedition far into the Mille 
Lacs region of Minnesota. Next year Father Pierre Menard 
began a mission on Lake Superior at Keweenaw Bay. In 1665 
Father Allouez reopened it at La Pointe du Saint Esprit 
Besides the Hurons, he found members of several Algonkin 
tribes gathered at La Pointe. After the departure of Marquette 
with the natives in 167 1, it was 164 years before mass was again 
said in this bay. The visits of Raudin, Du Luth and Le Sueur 
during the 17th century are briefly mentioned, and in the i8th 
among the commandants of its fort or visitors to the place are 
mentioned St. Pierre, a grandson of Nicolet, Sieur de la Ronde, 
Hertel de Beaubassin, Alexander Henry, Jean Baptiste Cadotte 
and his sons, and John Johnston. The history during the 19th 
century is largely connected with the Warren brothers. 

Few historical books intended for popular consumption can 
be more heartily recommended than this collection of essays. 
There is an excellent index. 

James H. Coyne. 



In the days of the Red River Rebellion. Life and Adven- 
ture in the far west of Canada {i868'f8y2,) By John 
McDougall. Toronto : Wm. Briggs, 1903. Pp. ix, 303. 

Mr. McDougall's naive account of his life as a pioneer 
missionary is a valuable historical document. It covers his 
experiences in the Edmonton district for about four years. 
Though the author's outlook is too severely limited by his 
calling as a missionary of the Methodist Church, and though 
the tone is essentially homely throughout, the discerning reader 
will find in this book a real study both of man and of nature in 
that vast region. It is the Indians, the buffaloes, and the cold 
of which we hear most, and all have their fascination. 

RiePs rebellion of 1870 had a far-reaching effect upon the 
Indian tribes, already warring among themselves and ripe for 
mischief. Mr. McDougall interprets the Indian character with 
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much sympathy. We see them in his pages as grown-up 
children, easily excited and as easily turned from a hostile to a 
peaceful purpose. The officers of the Hudson's Bay Company 
and the missionaries were the only representatives of public 
order in the country, and in the absence of police they did what 
they could to maintain peace. But emissaries of unrest found 
an easy hearing, and in 1 870-1 appearances became very threat- 
ening. Backed up by the officers of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, Mr. McDougall, still only a lay missionary, performed 
most tactful work. His accounts of his visits to the Indian 
encampments are full of interest, and they show him to have 
been both courageous and conciliatory, and he prevented a 
rising. 

The most serious grievance that the Indian had against the 
white man was the introduction of his diseases, the deadliest 
being smallpox. The autumn of 1870 saw a frightful visitation 
of this disease, and Mr. McDougall thinks that in it one half of 
the population of the country perished ; the scenes he depicts 
remind us of the visitation of the Black Death in England in 
1349. The following account of his approach as a scout to an 
Indian encampment on the edge of the Rocky Mountains has 
tragic interest. 

** I found tracks of horses and people, not very fresh, yet sufficiently new 
to make me careful. Then I saw flignts of carrion birds, and again I met 
troops of wolves, and I said, ' It is either an abandoned pound or a death camp,' 
and soon I saw the waving eorflaps of many lodges. Were all dead, or were 
there any still living ? Keeping under cover and well to the windward I scouted 
nearer and nearer, and as I approached, a desolate and awful scene met my 
view. This camp of some foity lodges had been stricken with the dread 
scourge, and the few survivors had taken the horses of the camp and fled ; but 
the mass was here before me, putrid and decayed. I saw that they were 
either Sarcees or Blackfeet, certainly not Crees, the lodges and travois and 
saddles being clear indications of this. There they lay in the lodges and out- 
side of them, and the wolves and carrion birds and all manner of wild animals 
were feasting on human flesh. Of course, for the time being I forgot my own 
woe in the presence of this great multiplication of woes, and as I sat on my 
horse and looked upon this fearful scene, the tragedy and the pathos of it grew 
upon me. Old men and little children, nursing mothers ana suckling babes, 
the wild, arrogant, impudent warrior, and the gentle native maid were all here 
under the same lash." (Pp. 140-141.) 

Next to the Indian, the buffalo is conspicuous in the narra- 
tive. In the absence of agriculture all the inhabitants depended 
on it for their chief food, and Mr. McDougalPs accounts of his 
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numerous buffalo hunts show him to be a skilful hunter, but 
they also show the buffalo as easy game. The shooting was 
long done entirely with the old muzzle loaders ; when the 
breech loader came in the buffalo was still easier prey. There 
was other game in the country, as a bill of fare, which he fur- 
nishes, shows: "buffalo, moose, elk, black-tailed and white-tailed 
deer, antelope, bear, beaver, lynx, skunk, porcupine, badger, 
swan, geese of various kinds, ducks of endless variety, prairie 
chicken and partridges " (p. 63). One wonders how the flesh 
of the skunk was relished. 

Mr. McDougall's honest and manly narrative has a certain 
literary quality in places. His descriptions of the wonderful 
country, in which he laboured when it was still unpeopled, are 
often vivid. 

** Truly the heavens above and the earth beneath were most beautiful and 
satisfying to our senses. The sweep of the valley, the windings of the stream, 
the autumn tints, the unoccupied nelds, and farms, and lawns and terraces of 
the future, the natural placing of the clumps of timber, the smell of the land 
both wholesome and rich, the wild cattle to be seen here and there feeding or 
moving lazily down to the creek for water, the long beards of the buUs swaving 
rhythmically to their ponderous tread ; yonder a wolf or coyote slinking from 
clump to clump of bush, or indifferently seated on his haunches surveying the 
scene, even as we were. All this was before our vision, nor yet sign of any 
man with it To our ears there came no articuUte sound ; a hush was upon all 
things. This was the time of day for ouiet in nature, but in fancy we caught 
the rumble of wagons on well-travellea roads, the shriek of the locomotive, 
the hum of machmery, the lowing and bleating of herds and flocks, the tinkle 
of the cow-bell, the ringing of tne church and school bells — I could hear all 
these in anticipation, for verily the laud before me was worthy, and in good 
time it would come to its inheritance ** (p. 98-99). 

Mr. McDougall's experiments in agriculture, his experiences 
of cold, his account of a prairie fire, we can only mention as 
among the attractive features of the book, which would have 
been greatly improved by a map. 



Through Canada in Harvest Titne^ A Study of Life and 
Labour in the Golden West. By James Lumsden. 
London : T. Fisher Un win, 1 903. Pp. xix, 363. 

The Canadian West and North-west. By W. Albert Hick- 
man. (Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 

19031 PP- 76-1 1 1.) 

Mr. Lumsden's is a book of impressions by one of the party 

of British journalists who visited Canada last summer at the 
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invitation of the Canadian Government. It is written in a 
clever journalistic style, and contains a great amount of matter 
of special interest to the people of Great Britain, although many 
Canadians would also find it profitable reading. It hsis a 
number of good photographs, and is dedicated " to the workers of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, hoping that it may inspire many 
to seek new homes in a land, which, though it may not flow 
with milk and honey, assuredly offers to all who are not impa 
tient of toil better opportunities of attaining comfort, indepen- 
dence, and fulness of life than are to be found in any of the Old 
World States." 

The volume reflects a summer visit. Dr. Parkin prepared 
his little book, " The Great Dominion," after an autumn tour. 
It would be interesting now to have a third written after experi- 
ences of a winter and spring. Mr. Lumsden's book, although 
of necessity prepared in a v^ry short tipie, is surprisingly free 
from misconceptions. One error into which he falls, in com- 
mon with many other writers, is in ranking Victoria as the 
second seaport of Canada. As a matter of fact much of the 
shipping credited to Victoria is Vancouver shipping, merely 
cleared and registered at Victoria. His spirit can be gauged 
from some of the concluding remarks : 

" For Canada now so beautiful and attractive, I had conceived an engrossing 
love. I contrasted the darkness, moral and physical, that have followed in the 
train of industrial development in England, with the Arcadian freshness of the 
Canadian landscape. I had become convinced that great multitudes of British 
people will migrate to find brighter homes in Canada and to help in furthering 
industry and commerce.'* 

The party of British journalists was inundated with masses 
of information until each newspaper man went away with the 
conviction that every Canadian — maid and merchant — was 
stufFed with statistics. The facility with which statistics were 
everywhere reeled off " by the natives " seemed to astonish and 
impress the author, as did also the ludicrously serious manner 
in which some Canadian public speakers express themselves 
upon practical subjects. Upon topics like the building of 
railways, settlement of lands and development of mines, the 
author writes, they delivered their opinions " with rapid enun- 
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ciation, with tumultuous energy, with flashing eye and quiver- 
ing lip." One explanation offered, which comes fairly near the 
truth, is that in such a new country as Canada commercial 
expansion is a theme to captivate the imagination, and the con- 
structive politics of a new country are far more engrossing than 
the reform politics of an old. 

The writer's views with regard to the situation of the work- 
ing classes in Canada are not without interest They recall 
Pidgeon's Old World Questions and New World Answers, 
After a tour of inspection round Montreal, the industrial 
metropolis of Canada, he writes, " Everything conveyed an idea 
of happiness and contentment such as I had never witnessed 
before." The impression was not unjustified. The working 
classes of Canada are beyond dispute well off in comparison with 
the working classes of any country in Europe. 

**The most striking iUustration which I received anywhere,** says the 
author, ** was at Victoria where the Mayor told me that j^i per month covered 
aU the charitable donations in the city, and he was sometimes at a loss to know 
how to dispose of the /"la per annnm regularly voted by the City Fathers at 

Christmas for the purposes of benevolence The deposits in the public 

banks have more than doubled in lo years. In 1893 they amounted to £y2r 
900,000. Last year (at the end of September) they were returned at ^"7 1,900, - 
000. No other country has increased so rapidly in wealth during the same 
period, not even the United States, and I question if any other country can 
Doast of a higher accumulation of savings.** 

It is to be noted that the real volume of savings in Canada 
is not evident from the bank and post ofEce returns. Many 
Canadian farmers place their money on loan through lawyers, 
and these purely local loans representing Canadian savings are 
probably repaying part of the Scotch moneys borrowed by 
Canadian loan companies from twenty to forty years ago. 

It is their wonderful natural wealth that has allowed the United 
States industrially to force the hand of the world and disregard 
tariffs and other restrictions. In much the same way Canadian 
resources are allowing Canada to progress more or less inde- 
pendently of prosperity and depression elsewhere. And without 
doubt the opening up of great natural resources in the United 
States and the consequent birth of millionaires will be in a mea- 
sure duplicated in Canada. 
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It may not be amiss to cite one or two geographical refer- 
ences. We are reminded that although the Canadian lakes are 
the largest fresh water lakes in the world their combined super- 
ficies is less than that of either the Caspian Sea or the Black 
Sea alone. Another favourite assertion, frequently overheard in 
conversation, that one could sink England in Lake Superior, 
Lake Huron or Lake Michigan is clearly absurd. The area of 
the two largest lakes is not equal to that of England, and the 
distance from Owen Sound to Fort William is only 555 miles. 
Lake Superior could not even consume Scotland without great 
discomfort. 

The two canals at Sault Ste. Marie built, one by the Cana- 
dian and one by the United States Government at a cost of 20 
million dollars, are 21 feet in depth. A greater tonnage passes 
through these waterways alone than through the Suez canal. 
In 1899 for example, 3480 vessels passed through the Suez and 
20,255 passed through the St. Mary's canals. The net regis- 
tered tonnage was, Suez 9,983,082 tons and St. Mary's 21, 958,- 
347 tons. 

The author's statistics on the mineral, fishing and cereal 
production are decidedly interesting reading. The figures that 
will probably benumb the imagination of the British public — 
in Canada men have become accustomed to talk of the west in 
" grand numbers " and cannot be surprised — are those quoted 
from Mr. McKellar, the Deputy Minister of Agriculture in 
Manitoba, who estimates the good farm land in Manitoba and 
the three territories at 75 million acres, of which 20 millions in 
Manitoba and 10 millions in the territories have passed out of 
the Government's and railways' hands. This leaves 45,000,000 
acres of farming lands yet to be disposed of. Mr. McKellar 
points out that the possibilities of production have been barely 
touched ; of the 23,000,000 acres of farm lands in Manitoba, for 
instance, only 3,189,015 acres were under crop last year, and 
about 500,000 acres summer-fallowed, making in all 3,689,015 
acres broken. 

" Within the next ten years we may expect at least 10,000,000 acres to be 
under cultivation/* says Mr. McKellar. *' Computing the increased acreai^e in 
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ten years by last yearns acreaj^e in crop, Manitoba will then be producing in one 
year 168,340,280 bushels of wheat, 92,655,290 bushels of oats, 21,787,180 bushels 
of barley, and in all grains 283,932,860 bushels. Assuming a similar increase in 
acreage in the Territories, and making allowance for varying local conditions, 
the Minister computes that the crop in Manitoba and the Territories ten yeais 
from now would be 350,000,000 bushels of wheat, 200,000,000 bushels of oats, 
and 50,000,000 bushels of barley. This estimate is on a basis which will mean 
the cropping of only a little over 20,000,000 of the 75,000,000 acres, or 43 acres 
out of every 160, so that when the full possibilities of that vast area are achieved, 
and the crop area will be more like three times that number of acres, the 
miin production would be over 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat, 600,000.000 
bushels of oats, and 150,000,000 bushels of barley. That would still leave 14,- 
000,000 of the 75,000,000 acres unbroken for pasture or hay, and takes no ac- 
count of the remaining areas, at least 100,000,000 acres in extent, of swamo 
land, forest, arid belts, etc., much of which will be, as it at present is, found 
useful for grazing purposes." 

To show the full significance of these figures it may be well 
to mention that the wheat harvest of the world is about 2,800 
million bushels, of which the United States yields about one 
quarter, Russia about one ninth and France about a like 
quantity. 

Before the Royal Colonial Institute few papers of more in- 
terest and value have ever been read than that on The Canadian 
West by Mr. Hickman. He repeats the forgotten truth that 
for generations the same tale of boundless resources has been 
told of the Canadian west, and he quotes especially a paper 
presented in vol. ix of the Proceedings (the present volume is no. 
xxxiv) by Mr. (now Sir) Sandford Fleming, which contains a 
list of the numerous writings on " Canada's vast undeveloped 
interior." Mr. Hickman's principal theme is not only that far 
northern latitudes in Canada have boundless fertility, but that 
this fertility is not nullified by the severity of the climate. The 
ancient Roman regarded Britain as a cold and barren region, 
and Britain, albeit that London is in the latitude of Hudson 
Bay, has persisted in regarding the Canadian northland in a 
similar light. There is a persistent assumption that isothermal 
lines are parallel. The British Isles are themselves a proof to 
the contrary, and the northern regions of America present some 
singular phenomena in this connection. We cannot discuss 
them here ; but potatoes are now grown within the Arctic 
circle, and Dawson City, which seemed a few years ago to be 
the Ultima Thule of agriculture, has its market gardens ; and 
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no wonder, since, in the prolonged sunlight of the northern 
summer, growth is not interrupted by darkness. 

Mr. Hickman makes some suggestive observations in regard 
to climate. In the Peace River country, 1300 miles north-west of 
Winnipeg, the spring is earlier than it is in Winnipeg. The 
isotherms tend to run north-west and south-east, so that latitude 
is but a slight indication of climate. Another truth must be 
reckoned with in considering the agricultural future of the 
Canadian west. For a reason not quite clear, land that has 
been cultivated for a little while is less subject to frost than is 
new land. 

"A simple experiment was made last season in Yorkton, Assiniboia, by 
Mr. Thos. Kirkland. He buried two thermometers six inches deep in the earth, 
one under a sod of soil that had never been cultivated, and the other a few 
yards distant, under soil that had been under cultivation a number of years. In 
the early morning, even after the radiation of the night, the thermometer in the 
cultivated soil showed no less than 20° higher temperature than the other. 
Feeling that this could hardly be correct, I asked the Superintendent of the 
Government Experimental Farm at Indian Head as to his opinion. He said 
that the statement was in all probability^ perfectly correct. Now it seems evident 
that such an increase in temperature in the soil over large areas of country 
would in itself be sufficient to banish every possibility of summer frost ; and as 
far as we have gone, practice has shown that such is the case" (p. 90) . 

A proof of the general truth of this remarkable fact is that 
long ago, before her soil was cultivated, Kansas suffered from 
summer frost, but none has been known there for fifty years. 
Mr. Hickman's article, illuminated by flashes of humour, is 
precisely what inquirers as to Canadian conditions should read. 

S. MORLEY WiCKETT. 



Ranching ivith Lords and Commons^ or Twenty Years on 
the Range. By John R. Craig. Printed for the author by 
William Briggs, Toronto, 1903. Pp. iv, 293. 

The Englishman, with his love for out-of-door life, finds a 
fascination in the Canadian west, especially in the ranching 
west, and not infrequently he writes about his experiences. 
But never before have we had a book written by a cattleman, a 
real " cow-puncher " shall we say. Ranching with Lords and 
Commons enjoys this unique distinction, and for this and other 
reasons is worth reading. 
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The author of the story was an Ontario farmer who took to 
heart Horace Greeley's advice to "go west." He became the 
manager of the Oxley Ranch, and his book outlines the strange 
history of the Oxley Ranching Company of Alberta — its flotation 
in England in March, 1882, the peculiar policy of its London 
Board of Directors, and its final sale to the British public in 
1886 under a capitalization of ;^i 20,000, 50 per cent, being 
water. Incidentally the author seeks to justify his management 
of the ranch. He arraigns the general manager, Mr. Staveley 
Hill, M.P., of Oxley Manor in England, with great severity, and 
it is just possible that on this account we may hear more of the 
book in a public way. Interspersed at random are some inter- 
esting descriptions of life on the plains before the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was completed, of "round-ups" and "bed- 
ground," of law and order, poker-playing, etc. While law and 
order in western Canada has long been vastly superior to that 
maintained across the border, it :s curious to note how, as a rule, 
new settlements run to riot and excess, but quickly change to 
hum-drum respectability. This is true of towns in the ranching 
country, and of mining camps like those of Cariboo, Cassiar, 
Kootenayand Dawson in the Klondike, not to mention instances, 
further east. 

The mismanagement of the Oxley Ranch, the author claims, 
unnecessarily forced the ranch into ruinous interest payments, 
lawsuits, and other costly luxuries, and helped to bring English 
companies into local disfavour. But in spite of his experiences 
the author believes that cattle ranching in Alberta should be 
very profitable. There is something wrong with any cattle 
company, he states, that does not pay 10 per cent, dividend, 
while many companies pay from 12 to 25 per cent. An invest- 
ment of $100,000, he calculates, should in six years on a very 
conservative estimate become $252,050. Some cattlemen will 
dispute his view that in Alberta there is plenty of room for both 
the rancher and the farmer. Certainly there are great areas 
suited only for stock-raising until well irrigated, and the imme- 
morial right of the cow-boy to roam unhindered over the prairie 
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unchecked by the farmer's operations will not be lost without 
important disturbances. The author's statement in the con- 
cluding chapter, coming as it does from an experienced rancher, 
is worth quoting : 

" There is plenty of room for both the rancher and the farmer. The devel" 
opment of the conn^ on the agricultural side would be a benefit to the 
rancher. The irrigation of considerable portions of southern Alberta is making 
possible the obtaining of cultivated hay, and of more concentrated foods, such 
as the coarser jg^rains, for the finishing of meat products. Instead of beef being 
reared and finished on grass and water alone, as it has been hitherto, it will be 
rnred on the grazing lands and finished on the products of the farms. This 
will add to the producing powers of the country as a whole, rather than reduce 
them, and will make possiole the selling of tieef at any time during the year, 
in spring as weU as in the fall. Nature herself will impose the grazing pursuit. 
The cattle industry is to be the chief portion and destiny of Southern Alberta, 
bnt^not by any means the only source of wealth.*' 

S. MORLEY WiCKETT. 



The Doukhobors^ their History in Russia^ their Migration 
to Canada. By Joseph Elkinton. Philadelphia : 
Ferris and Leach, 1903. Pp. 336. 

The Doukhobor Pilgrimage. By John Riddington. (The 
Canadian Magazine, January, 1903, pp. 211-222.) 

The Crusade of the Doukhobors, The Story of a Modern 
Pilgrimage. By John Ridington. (Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly, February, 1903, pp. 337-349.) 

Mr. Joseph Elkinton is a member of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, a society which, with the London Yearly 
Meeting, contributed in the neighbourhood of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to assist in the emigration of the " Spirit Wrestlers" 
to Canada. His father, whose name appears in the dedication 
of the book, along with that of John Bellows, a Friend of 
Gloucester, England, 'vas the minister of the Society of Friends 
in Philadelphia, who " felt a religious concern" to meet the two 
thousand exiles, the first Doukhobors to come to Canada, land- 
ing at Halifax on the twentieth of January, 1899. Apart from 
the naturally deep interest which this and other circumstances 
have occasioned Mr. Elkinton to feel for the Doukhobors, he 
himself visited several of their villages in Prince Albert and 
Yorkton during the summer of 1902, and from considerable 
personal contact has come to a number of conclusions with 
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regard to the worth of their character and the best way to insure 
for them a happy and useful future. 

The book, which is plentifully illustrated, is divided into 
three parts : The Doukhobors in Canada ; The Exodus from 
Russia ; and The Doukhobors in Russia. This division necessi- 
tates the somewhat unusual plan of beginning historically with 
the most recent times, to arrive finally, in the case of the 
Doukhobors, at a quite uncertain origin. But the arrangement 
brings first the most important part of Mr. Elkinton's book, 
which is the result of his own observation, together with a 
number of somewhat lengthy extracts from contemporary news- 
papers. The second and third divisions are in effect a compiled 
history of the persecutions and rise of the Doukhobor sect, 
undertaken with a view doubtless to explaining their present 
condition. 

Mr. Elkinton's object in writing an account of the Doukho- 
bors is to assist in providing a fund for their education which 
he considers essential to the success of the Canadian colony. 
They are, he says, " in many respects a peculiar people, pos- 
sessed of high Christian ideals, but needing a certain education 
to correlate these ideals with those of their present surround- 
ings." The author's description of these " Russian Friends " is 
often picturesque, and generally interesting and satisfactory. 
He finds in them the capacity for deep religious thought and 
feeling, along with an unusual degree of independence of 
character. 

'* Perhaps no other people ever received so much help from the charitably- 
disposed in so short a time. Yet one thing on which their best friends and 
their harshest critics could now absolutely agree is the statement that they are 
not now, never have been, and show no signs of becoming, paupers.** 

Mr. Elkinton does not seek to minimize the difficulty which 
would be found by any country in dealing with a people averse 
to making almost any necessary arrangements for settled govern- 
ment. He believes, however, that the difficulty can be over- 
come in view of the fact that the Doukhobor is essentially a 
good settler. Finally he commends the action of the Canadian 
Government, and urges them to continue in their policy of 
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waiting until the Doukhobor can perceive for himself the wisdom 
of a modem system. 

Although of a popular character, Mr. Riddington's articles 
(his name is spelled difiFerently in the two magazines) on the 
crusade of the Doukhobors are serious historical documents. 
Some thousands of these people set out about a year ago on a pil- 
grimage from their villages in the Saskatchewan valley to find 
Jesus, whose coming they thought imminent They were prosper- 
ous, but with that " love of the cross" which M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
has pointed out as characteristic of the Russian peasant they 
thought prosperity and freedom injurious to their spiritual wel- 
fare, and all, young and old, male and female, joined in the 
migration. They dislike civilization because its comforts are 
bought at too great cost of animal and human life. The weather 
turned bitterly cold after they set out, the thermometer falling 
to 9° below zero, and ultimately they were compelled by force 
to return to their homes. Mr. Riddington thinks that it was " a 
movement without a parallel in history since the time of the 
Crusades." We doubt this ; southern and eastern Russia have 
seen such movements in modem times, but this one is probably 
unique in the New World. Photographs of the pilgrims add 
great interest to the narrative, which is well written. They 
have now, it appears, settled down quietly at their homes. 



Mr. Duncan's History of Manitoba* is a useful school- 
book. He covers ground to which histories in Canada must in 
future give greater attention, such as the history of Hudson Bay 
and the exploring work of Hearne, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Fraser and others. He does not appear to be aware of the 
remarkable journals of Alexander Henry, Jr., edited by Dr. 
Cones, which contain the most striking descriptions in existence 
of the north-west a hundred years ago. Lord Selkirk and Sir 
John Franklin naturally take a conspicuous part in Mr. Duncan's 



* A ffiitory of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories for Use in PMic Schooh. 
By D. M. Duncan, M.A. Toronto : W. J. Gage & Co, 1903. Pp. 140. 
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narrative, for Selkirk's settlement has evolved into the present 
province of Manitoba. It is interesting to note that the farms 
on the Red river, like those on the St. Lawrence, are long and 
narrow, and the reason has been the same — ease of communica* 
tion and of protection. Mr. Duncan's account of recent events 
is fair. His style is clear, the illustrations and the outline 
maps are good, and we have to thank him for a creditable little 
volume. 



An entertaining book that can hardly be called history is 
A Frontiersman.* It purports to be an autobiography, and 
undoubtedly much of it must be the record of actual experience, 
but the local colour is probably enhanced artificially, and we 
may be excused from believing that all the incidents actually 
occurred, at least to the author. Nevertheless, all deductions 
made, it presents a picture of life on the frontiers of civilization 
essentially true, whether those frontiers be in western Canada or 
in the United States. After some hard experiences in construc- 
tion camps of the Canadian Pacific Railway and in Port Arthur, 
the author enlisted in the North-west Mounted Police during 
the winter that preceded the Rebellion of 1885. ^^ '^^s ^^^ ^^ 
Colonel Irvine's relief column that marched from Regina to 
Port Carlton and Prince Albert immediately upon the breaking 
out of the rebellion, but getting both feet frozen en route he saw 
no actual fighting. A year later, being still partly disabled as 
a result of his frozen feet, he accepted his discharge. An adven- 
turous disposition took him subsequently into the mining camps 
of British Columbia, and of the States of Montana, Idaho and 
Washington. After a few years of vagrancy and very varied 
experiences of " tough " life, during which he managed to write 
books (presumably fiction) for the English market, one of 
these met with considerable success, and he returned to England 
to become a London journalist and writer. But after seven 
years the craving for the frontier overtook him again, and he 

*^ Frofnliertman, By Rosier Pocock. London : Methuen & Co., 1903- 
Pp. 308. 
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indulged himself, no longer a penniless outcast, in excursions of 
all sorts on the outskirts of civilization, winding up with enlist- 
ment as a scout in the last months of the Boer war. While 
candidly tolerant of cattle-robbers and pirates, and respectfully 
appreciative of prospectors and cowboys, he gives his whole 
heart to the North-west Mounted Police. The magnificent 
order that so small a body of men maintained over half a con- 
tinent peopled only by wild hunters and wilder Indians is indeed 
a glorious page of Canadian history. The author states the 
situation in his usual vigorous language. 

" No doubt I am quite ciazv, who for years had seen the Western United 
States given over to robbery-under-^amis, cheating and butchery of Indians, duel- 
liiigi lynching, train-wreclung, dynamiting of blackleg^, and other cheerful and 
hearty forms of outdoor exercise. And here was a wilder country where men 
rode unarmed. Were our Canadian frontiersmen of a milder type ? Why, these 
fellows [the Mounted Police] would ride all day for the Government, then all 
night for a bottle of whisky, and spent the whole of their leisure devising devil- 
ments, yet by the trickery of an oath and a uniform, Romance had created the 
frailest of them into perfect constables of the peace.'* 



Mr. Hanbury Williams describes some experiences in the 
Canadian west* with a pretty gift of style and a keen sense of 
humour. He had prepared himself for the trip through British 
Columbia by reading the literature of discovery in those regions, 
and this adds a stable element to his observations. The scenery 
profoundly impressed him, and he knows how to describe it 
He visited Rossland among other places, and gives a good de- 
scription of the Le Roi mine. 



The same writer has some searchings of heart in regard to 
American settlement in Canadaf, and is afraid of '' the insup- 
pressible American tendency to do everything on a big scale." 
If the great American syndicates continue to buy whole coun- 
ties in Canada, that country, he thinks, " will soon be dotted 
over with garrisons flying the Stars and Stripes." Already 

* Prairie to Pacific. By Charles Hanbury Williams. (Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, Feb., 190^, pp. 168-179.) In the Koatenays. By the same. (Blackwood's 
Magazine, Apnl, 1903, pp. 494-507. ) 

t The A merioan Invation of NorihrwetUm Canada — Winnipeg, By C. Hanbury 
Williams. (The Monthly Review, May, 1903, pp. 48^1.) 
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there are settlements in the country entirely American. The 
way to check this is, he thinks, to make the country give host- 
ages to Britain in the form of the investment of British capital, 
but British capital would probably not think itself less secure if 
the Stars and Stripes did fly over the Canadian west. Except 
in the improbable event of a war with the United States occur- 
ring before the new settlers had been in the country any consider- 
able length of time, v/e do not imagpine that there is any political 
danger from this invasion. Political life is as free in the Cana- 
dian west as in the adjoining republic, and without undue self- 
appreciation Canada may say that public order is better preserved. 
Revolutions do not take place unless there are grievances. It 
may perhaps quiet alarms if we note that the Canadian 
Pacific land sales have recently shown a marked falling 
o£E. This may indicate a lull in the foreign invasion. 
If English writers like Mr. Hanbury Williams are alarmed 
about the the Americanization of the Canadian North-west, 
American writers like Mr. Stewart* are certain that that coun- 
try will fall like a ripe plum into the mouth of the repub- 
lic. Of course, according to Mr. Stewart, everything in Canada 
was ** slow" until the Americans took hold, although he forgets 
that it was Canadian advertising enterprise that opened the eyes 
of his countrymen to the opportunities which Canada offers. It 
was not Americans who built the Canadian Pacific Railway; 
but no doubt their energy and capital are now doing much for 
Canada, and in the North-west they now outnumber the native 
Canadians. The article is well illustrated. 



Under the guise of a story Miss Herring has assembled some 
characteristic features and incidents of life in British Columbia.! 
First a Chinese funeral and, by way of contrast, a ball given by 
the local Caledonian Society in New Westminster are minutely 

* The Americanization of the Otnadian NoHh-WeH, By WiUiam R. Stewtit 
(The Cosmopolitan Magazine, April 1903, pp. 603-610.) 

t Among the People of British Columbia, red, white, ydlow and brown. By 
Prances E. Herring. I/>*ndon : T. Fisher Unwin, 1903. Pp. xvi, 299. Illa»- 
trations. 
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described. Then comes the celebration of the Queen's Birthday 
at Victoria, with horse-racing, canoe-racing and illuminations, 
the account of the Indians and their exploits on the occasion 
being very graphic and amusing. The author next takes her 
characters to Chilliwack, an Indian settlement in the interior, 
where a church is consecrated by the Roman Catholic bishop, 
and a series of open-air tableaux representing the stages of the 
Passion and the Crucifixion is performed by the natives under 
guidance of their devoted priests. Camping out on the shores of 
Boundary Bay, a 4th of July celebration at a neighbouring 
American town, and finally salmon-fishing and the canneries 
receive due attention. Characteristic anecdotes of Chinese and 
Japanese servants also occur in plenty. There is much to in- 
terest and amuse in the book, especially for English readers, and 
the author knows her country and its varied inhabitants well. 
Unfortunately the style is very slipshod, and there are some 
curious mistakes, chiefly due, apparently, to careless proof- 
reading. The first Anglican bishop of New Westminster is just 
recognizable under the name " Acton Windemere Gillitoe," 
although his name happened to be Acton Windeyer Sillitoe 
(p. 48). " McGill College, Toronto" (p. 2) is unknown to the 
post-office authorities. " La Cross " (p. 60) is not the way to 
spell lacrosse, either in English or French. The "golden bloom" 
of Scotch heather (p. 129) points to a new and otherwise un- 
known variety of that familiar shrub. 



Miss Agnes C. Laut, whose Story of the Trapper we 
reviewed last year, describes in popular style the work of the 
Hudson's Bay Company*. Of course Lord Strathcona plays his 
now inevitable part in the narrative. Miss Laut does not add 
anything to our information, but her article in both its style and 
its illustrations is attractive. The Company began with a 
capital of ;^io,500, but its annual turn-over now amounts to 
millions of dollars, and though its record has some blots which 

* Tht Company of Adventurers Trading into Hudson's Bay. By Agnes C. 
Lant. (The I/>ndon Magazine, March 1903, pp. 145-158.) 
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Miss Laut passes over lightly, probably no great commercial 
corporation has shown greater integrity. Its history remains 
still to be written in a manner which shall impress the world 
at large. 

The few letters of Alexander Ross,* fur trader, beginning 
about 1822 do not possess much interest Mr. Ross became 
ultimately SherifE in the Red River Settlement, and he owned 
a considerable part of the land on which Winnip^ now stands. 
Elsewheref Dr. Bryce gives an interesting illustrated sketch of 
Ross's career. 



We have from time to time referred to the interesting 
mission station of Metlakatla in British Columbia. Bishop 
Ridley's Snapshots from the North PacificX is a record of this 
and other Anglican missionary work among the natives of a re- 
gion much in evidence recently in connection with the Alaska 
boundary dispute. The book is well illustrated, and the 
sketches of Port Simpson and other localities enlighten us as to 
the present condition of places which the world is likely to hear 
more of. Though written a little too obviously for edification, 
Bishop Ridley's manly letters reveal some hopeful characteris- 
tics in the natives. 



'''LdiUT* of a Pioneer .- Alexander Roi$, (Tnuisaction no. 63 of the Histori- 
cal and Scientific Society of Manitoba, edited by George Bryce, LL.D. Pp. 15.) 

•f Alexander Ross, Fur Trader^ Author and PkUanlhropist, By George Bryce. 
(Queen's Quarterly, July, 1903, pp. 46-56*) 

XSnapshoU from the North Pacific, Letters written by Bishop Ridley, of 
Caledonia. Edked by Alice E. Janvrin. London : Church Missionary Soaety, 
1903. Pp. yiii, 192. 
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IV.— QBOQRAPHY, STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS. 

Canada in the Twentieth Century. By A. G. Bradley. 
Westminster : Archibald Constable & Co., 1903. Pp. 
vii, 428. 

A book that should furnish the average English reader with 
information on social and agricultural conditions in Canada 
and yet not be a mere guide-book or immigration pamphlet was 
much needed. Mr. Bradley is well qualified to produce such a 
book. He is an Englishman who has lived in Canada, and he is 
thoroughly familiar with rural conditions on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Moreover he has studied Canadian history closely, 
and he is an accomplished writer. His book is free from the 
undue eulogy or disparagement that a man of less insight would 
have fallen into. Mr. Bradley's countrymen too often assume a 
tone of complacent superiority in discussing Canada. He him- 
self takes no pains to compliment Canada, but he lays down the 
principle that '* comparisons between new countries and old 
ones are puerile," and he takes things Canadian on their merits, 
regardless of the too common estimate of " things as they are 
in England " as representing perfection. 

Entering Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, Mr. Bradley 
passes leisurely westward to British Columbia. He only glances 
at the Maritime provinces, but he estimates social forces and 
agricultural conditions and prospects in each of the other great 
areas of Canada. Commercial conditions find little place in his 
outlook. He does, indeed, give a vivid account of some phases 
of the lumbering industry, but he is thinking chiefly of the land 
and of its capacity to feed men and live stock. 

The problem of the book is to discover what inducements 
the Canadian land offers to the Englishman to dwell upon it. 
So far as Quebec and Ontario are concerned, Mr. Bradley's 
answer is that there is no inducement whatever. He studied 
and admired the French-Canadian, but he thinks it fortunate that 
Quebec is occupied by a people with no passion for material 
prosperity, for probably British settlers would long ago have aban- 
doned parts of it for more fertile areas. The French-Canadian's 
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love for his own soil, has lied him to regions that bloom only 
through his hardy industry. Perhaps, by the way, Mr. Bradley 
thinks the habitant a little more industrious than he really is. 
And even with allowances for his aim, which is to compare Quebec 
with Manitoba as a suitable place for English emigrants, we are 
inclined to think that he underestimates the opportunities for 
good profits that the mixed farming of the older provinces ofEers. 
One Englishman, to the knowledge of the reviewer, after 
practical acquaintance of the farming of Manitoba and of the 
eastern townships of the province of Quebec, has preferred to 
buy a farm in the latter province and b making it pay hand- 
somely. 

The city Quebec Mr. Bradley admires hugely, and he 
rejoices that in the commercial race it has fallen behind even 
Ottawa. But this is not true. Quebec is experiencing a con- 
siderable commercial revival, and is still in population the third 
city in Canada. The solid magnificence of Montreal impressed Mr. 
Bradley, but he obviously thinks that city wholly abandoned to 
gods of commerce. With amusing naivete, he describes McGill 
University as a Presbyterian institution. He notes the rather 
sad social separation of the French and British elements in 
Canada, and he pricks the bubble of French aid to the British 
cause in South Africa ; of some 8,000 soldiers, less than 100 
were French-Canadians. 

Little more than Quebec does Ontario, in Mr. Bradley's 
judgment, attract English settlers. A farm in Ontario costing 
$10,000 will bring the farmer about $800 a year. This 
capital alone would earn $500, so that $300 represents the 
reward for the farmer's labour. But the farmer also gets his 
subsistence out of his farm, so that the $800 represents his profit 
over and above living expenses, which makes it a very fair 
yield considering the stability of the capital. The labour is 
undoubtedly hard. Mr. Bradley thinks that the Ontario farmer 
works to more effect and for longer hours than the English 
farm labourer. His style of living is frugal, so far as spending 
money is concerned, but plenty and comfort abound. Mr. Brad- 
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ley corrects the notion that the Ontario farmer is usually from 
the British islands. On the contrary, his family have often 
been in the country since his loyalist ancestors were driven 
from their homes by the American Revolution more than a 
century ago. He has developed his own type, and a hardy, 
industrious type it is. He is not a peasant ; though he is not an 
Englishman, sentimentally he is a Briton, but he thinks for 
himself, his interests are purely Canadian, and he represents, as 
Mr. Bradley says, the backbone of Canada. 

Of Canadian cities, Mr. Bradley thought Toronto the most 
attractive as a permanent place of residence. Here again the 
well informed will smile at his describing Victoria College, in 
Toronto, as Presbyterian and McMaster as Methodist. It shows 
how old-world ideas took early root in Canada that forty years 
ago an otherwise acceptable person was blackballed at the 
Toronto Club for the sole cause that he was engaged in trade 
(wholesale of course). Mr. Bradley was surprised to find that 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada enjoys a social status equal 
to that of the Anglican, and he reminds his readers that this is 
not the case even in Scotland, where the majority of the upper 
classes belong to the Episcopal Church. 

When Mr. Bradley reaches Manitoba and the North-west 
Territories, his writing shows a restrained but deep enthusiasm. 
In Manitoba, after thirty years of cropping with no fertilizing, the 
same land produced in 1902 its bumper harvest. What im- 
pressed Mr. Bradley in the Canadian west is that it produces 
the great staples of life. 

** Overdone is a word that can never be applied to a country that grows 
grain and stock, and possesses water power, coal, timber and minerals. 
Peaches, oranges and grapes might be overdone ; this situation is conceivable 
in tobacco, or cotton, or sugar ; but a country that supplies all the prime neces- 
sities cannot possibly have too many people '* (p. 341). 

And there is room for 50,000,000 of population or more in 
those vast areas ! He found that the country soon fascinated 
its occupiers. The open plains seem desolate at first, but their 
expansiveness in time afiFects the mind ; the air too has stimu- 
lating qualities, and Canadians from Ontario yield quickly to 
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the charms of the west, and have no thought of returning to 
the east. Contrary to general belief, there is but little snow on 
the prairies. The weather, however, is very, very cold, though 
Mr. Bradley's optimism takes but slight note of it. 

He studied closely the American invasion of the west and 
seems to look upon this as a spontaneous movement, but it was 
really brought about by the advertising activity of the Canadian 
Immigration Department. Prom this American element Mr. 
Bradley sees no danger to British connection. He has many 
admiring words for the stem order preserved in the Canadian 
west, where murder is always a hanging matter ; and the new- 
comers, who are sober citizens, find this an attractive feature of 
the Canadian polity. Alarmist writers on the British side are 
humorously rebuked by Mr. Bradley's account of a counter 
alarm in a Southern newspaper. 

*' The writer said that there were half a million dead shots in Canada, all 
with their secret orders for a prompt invasion of the United States in case of 
Mrar, and that the slaughter they would create would make the South African 
war seem child's play. All these men could hit the bull's eye every shot at 
five hundred yards. The entire population were absorbed in rifle shooting, 
and took their position in life from the number of consecutive bull's eyes they 
could make. Boys of fourteen and men of sixty carried the lives of scores of 
sleek, unsusoicious, inoffensive American citizens in their cartridge pouches. 
Matches, said this imaginative journalist, could not be completed in Canada, for 
the marksmen went on making bull's eyes till the sun set on their provoking 
automatic accuracy, and aU these were not regular soldiers, but lawyers, trades- 
men, clerks and farmers. The warning columns were interspersed with terrific 
* scare-heads,' and Canada was depicted as hurling these half-million dead 
shots — ^who, by the way, drilled all the spare time they had over from rifle 
shooting — with irresistible swiftness on the ill-prepared Americans, sweeping 
rough-nders and regulars like flies from their path, and dictating humiliating 
terms of peace to the great American people at Washington " (p. 312). 

We may leave the alarmists to answer each other, and 
believe that the present political status of western Canada is in 
no way menaced by American new-comers. 

It was in the North-west that Mr. Bradley left his heart, but 
going still further he found some charms in British Columbia. 
On the scanty fertile areas of the mainland the work of clearing 
o£E the timber is the great drawback. It costs about $100 an 
acre. On Vancouver Island this difficulty is not nearly so great, 
and it is there that an Englishman with small means would find 
an earthly Paradise : on ;^200 a year, he could have as much 
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enjoyment as on ;^i,ooo in England. Mr. Bradley says the 
Canadian cannot understand why any one should be contented 
merely to live upon and slowly to improve the land, apart from 
any question of making money, and he administers a deserved 
rebuke on this point : 

'* The educated man, who from preference lives upon a farm, who improves 
and perhaps beautifies a spot that he found desolate or but half reclaimed, 
deserves at least as well of his adopted country as the broker, the lawyer, the 
^opkeeper, or the insurance agent, who is very apt to laugh at his scheme of 
life*' (p. 417). 

Here Mr. Bradley takes leave of the reader. His general 
criticisms of Canadian conditions are, on the whole, just. He 
knew Canada thirty years ago, and he thinks that the Canadian 
M.P. is now inferior in calibre to his earlier proto-t5rpe. The 
French-Canadian members, oddly enough, are more cultivated 
than those from Ontario. Canadian roads and Canadian hotels out- 
side of the large cities call for deserved reprobation. Of course 
he discusses the servant question, and he finds greater personal 
helpfulness the only solution, for in rural Canada there are no 
servants. Partly for this reason there is no country life in 
Canada, in the English sense ; but, despite the servant difficulty, 
Mr. Bradley thinks there ought to be, and the social life of the 
Canadian small town is, in his judgment, on the whole more 
attractive and varied than that of a similar place in England. 

A good many inaccuracies have crept into Mr. Bradley's 
narrative. He confuses Sebastian and John Cabot (p. 5). 
Laval did not found Laval University (p. 23), nor was he a 
Jesuit (p. 3a). Mr. Bradley is not aware of the totally different 
problems in the two provinces during the rebellion of 1837 
(p. 28) ; and he thinks wrongly that in Canada disputes about 
provincial rights would be impossible (p. 46) ; in fact there 
have been a good many. It was not the British Government 
that abolished feudalism (p. 69), and so on. But these numer- 
ous minor defects do not really mar the value of the book. 
There is a good map, and the illustrations, especially of scenes 
in the North-west, are striking. 
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The British Empire Year Book^ ^poj- An annual statis- 
tical volume of reference, compiled with the assistance 
of H. M. Imperial and Colonial Governments. By 
Edgar G. Wall. London : Edward Stanford, [1903.] 
Pp. viii, 1276. 

An awakening interest among the British people in things 
pertaining to the various parts of the Empire has given rise to 
several new works of reference dealing with Imperial matters. 
The British Empire Year Book is one of these, and is the 
first issue of a comprehensive work, which its compiler expects 
to be continued henceforth as a yearly publication. It aims at 
"[presenting in one volume, in a form adapted to easy reference, 
statistical and other official information in relation to Great 
Britain and Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas." Among the more important aspects of the Empire dealt 
with are its administration, agriculture, army, education, 
finance, foreign trade, judicial statistics, labour, mining, navy, 
postal statistics, railways, shipping and vital statistics. So far 
as the statistical information goes, it furnishes considerably 
more details than the Statesman's Year Book. But it omits 
altogether the condensed descriptive matter of that admirable 
work with reference to the constitution, the working of the 
government, the resources of each country, the nature of its 
trade, industry, credit, etc., which though very brief yet throws 
much light upon the bare tables of figures. 

As the sources of information in the British Empire Year 
Book are practically all of an official nature, the special qualities 
called for in the compiler are simply wisdom in selection and 
arrangement, and care in transcription. On the whole, this 
work appears to have been very carefully and judiciously exe* 
cuted. Certainly an immense amount of information with 
reference to the whole Empire and its dealings with the rest of 
the world is brought together within the compass of one volume 
A very serviceable index affords a ready guide to this mass of 
data. 

The United Kingdom is treated very fully, occupying more 
than one third of the whole volume. To Canada there are 
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devoted some fifty-seven pages, and, beyond the lists of govern- 
ment officials, members of parliament and of the provincial 
legislature, the space is entirely taken up with statistical tables. 
These deal with population, education, crime, finance, shipping, 
foreign trade, banking, transportation, fisheries, agriculture, 
mining and insurance. Considerable information is given with 
reference to trade and industry, but the usefulness of this section 
would have been considerably increased had it included the 
Canadian tariff. For this purpose space might have been 
secured by the sacrifice of some of the minor statistics with 
reference to crime and the Indians. 



The Statistical Year-Book of Canada for igo2. Issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. Ottawa : Government 
Printing Bureau, 1903. Pp. 729. 

Statistics are said to comprehend all those topics of inquiry 
which interest statesmen. Many of the tables here presented, 
however, require much more skill and intelligence for their 
comprehension than the ordinary legislator or man of affairs 
usually possesses. The importance of accuracy in this Year- 
Book is illustrated by a recent use made of its statements. In 
an article by Mr. Pettypiece in the Canadian Magazine for 
1902, on the subject " Railway taxation," the net incomes of 
railways in the United States and Canada were compared, the 
income of the latter, it was stated, being greater than that of 
the former ; and it was argued from these figures that the ability 
of Canadian railways to pay as high taxes as railways in the 
United States was apparent. At page 354 of the Year-Book the 
gross and net income of the railways of Canada for the period 
from 1891 to 1902 are given. The net income there shewn is 
arrived at by deducting from the gross earnings working 
expenses, but without making any deductions for fixed charges, 
t>., interest on the bonded indebtedness. In 1902, for instance, 
the bonded indebtedness of railways in Canada was upwards of 
$404,000,000, requiring $20,000,000 for interest, and leaving 
only about $6,000,000 to pay interest on stock, amounting to 
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about $460,000,000. Thus 6 and not 26 millions of dollars was 
the true net income ; instead of being $1,395 per mile, it was 
$325 per mile. On the same page the following sentence 
appears in the statistics for 1902 : — " Per cent, of net income to 
capital, share and preferential, 5.72%." This is absolutely in- 
correct, because interest upon bonds must be met before any 
dividend can be paid on stock. 

Mr. Pettypiece's article was extensively copied by the news- 
paper press of Ontario, and an agitation for an increase in the 
taxation of railways, largely based thereon, has been in progress. 
Counsel for the railway companies, before a special committee 
of the Legislature, claimed that there was a fallacy in such 
arguments, and that no comparison can be made between the 
earnings of railways in Canada and those in the United States 
which is of the slightest value, unless the circumstances of each 
state or province are taken into account In the little State of 
Massachusetts, for instance, the gross earnings of its railways 
are only about $1,000,000 less than the gross earnings of all the 
railways in Canada. 

For an example of valuable information on this subject, 
reference might be made to JVktiaker*s Almanac^ and the in- 
formation there given regarding British railways. In a com- 
pendious form occupying much less room than the pages devoted 
to the question of railway statistics in the Year-Book, an im- 
mense amount of information is contained, — the price of railway 
stocks and bonds, the rate of interest, the capitalization of the 
railways, distinguishing between nominal and real capital, and 
many other particulars which are vital to a proper understand- 
ing of the subject. Most elaborate statistics are given in the 
annual reports of the Inter-State Commerce Commission of the 
United States. No doubt the new Railway Commission which 
enters upon office on February ist, 1904, will seriously set about 
the compilation of proper data, and the Year-Book in future edi- 
tions will be consequently better supplied with information on 
so important a subject 

The Year-Book appears to depend, so far as the abstract is 
concerned, entirely upon the Government blue-books. The 
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same industry now devoted to mere compilation might be better 
expended in a difEerent direction by rendering the original 
statistics more intelligible and practical. 



Sixty Years in Canada. By William Weir. Montreal : 
John Lovell and Son, 1903. Pp. vi, 268. 

This volume contains a curious assortment of materials, 
some of very considerable interest and importance, and others 
of the most trivial character. In the case of a volume of remin. 
iscences, one does not look for much continuity of subject ; but 
here we have a quite unusual disregard of the natural sequence 
of events and ideas. There are some rather interesting chap- 
ters on the period of Lord Blgpin's administration dealing with 
such subjects as the Rebellion Losses Bill, the burning of the Par- 
liament buildings in Montreal, the annexation manifesto, and 
the British American League. So far as the volume may be 
said to exhibit any principle of unity, it is to be found in the 
author's devout belief in the beneficent influences of a protective 
tarifP. Nearly all national ills are due to free trade. But the 
remedy is equally simple and universal. Let every country seek 
first the welfare of its manufacturers, and all other interests may 
safely be left to take care of themselves. 

That portion of the volume, however, which deals with the 
currency question, contributes some really valuable historical 
data. As an exchange broker, for the greater part of his life, 
Mr. Weir naturally acquired much first hand knowledge of the 
exchange relations between Canada and the United States. 
These were especially interesting during the troubled period of 
the American civil war, with its suspension of specie payments, 
and the ensuing period of reconstruction. The extensive pur- 
chase of supplies in Canada introduced a flood of American sil- 
ver currency. As this passed at par in the purchase of agricul- 
tural produce and in the payment of wages, but was subject to 
a varying discount at the banks, it caused considerable loss and 
inconvenience to the retail and wholesale traders. 

Mr. Weir had made several proposals to the Government 
with a view to ridding the country of the silver nuisance, and 
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obtaining a commission on the transaction. Nothing definite, 
however, was attempted till Sir Francis Hincks returned to 
Canadian politics in 1869, replacing Sir John Rose as minister 
of finance. Sir Francis took up the question very promptly, 
and employed Mr. Weir as agent in various negotiations with 
the banks and chief mercantile establishments. Mr. Weir ap- 
pears to have assisted, not only in devising and carrying out plans 
for the calling in and exporting of the American silver, but in 
providing for the replacement of it with new Canadian silver 
coins and Dominion notes of small denominations. In dealing 
with these transactions Mr. Weir furnishes copies of important 
correspondence and documents connected with this interesting 
period in the development of the Canadian currency and bank- 
ing systems. Thus, though defective in structure, very uneven 
in quality, and containing a good many minor errors, the volume 
is not without considerable interest and value. 



Geographic Influences in American History, By Albert 
Perry Brigham. New York : The Chautauqua Press, 
1903. Pp. X, 285. Illustrated. 

American History and its Geographic Conditions, By Ellen 
Churchill Semple. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, 1903. Pp. 466. 

The place of geography in historical study has for some time 
received marked attention in Europe, and on this side of the 
Atlantic it has been by no means neglected. Professor Shaler 
is, perhaps, the most suggestive American writer on the influ- 
ence of nature upon man in America, but these two books are 
valuable contributions to the topic. The first is more geological 
than historical, the second corrects this tendency, and together 
they make an adequate exposition of the subject matter. 

The theme is that the " build " of a continent determines its 
history. This is true in the wider sense of the peopling of a 
continent The mountain barriers of the far west of America 
are a natural check to the advance of population from that quar- 
ter, while the accessible rivers of the east and south encourage 
free access to the interior. It is perhaps a truism that this his- 
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tory of individual places is determined by natural phenomena.. 
Mr. Brigham asks, 

*' If there were no rapids above Montreal and no winter ice in the St. Law- 
rence, would Buffalo be more than a modest town ? Rather would not the 
railways from the west, passing Detroit, cross Ontario and centre upon Hamil- 
ton, there to load ships for Liverpool, Glasgow and Hambui^g ? Possibly be- 
cause the mouth of the St Lawrence is so far north, an Brie canal might have 
saved something for Buffalo and New York. Or we will suppose the St. Law- 
rence as it is, but no Niagara, and a perfect waterway from Brie to Ontario. Would 
not the interior metropolis of New York then be Oswego ? Here would be the 
eastern limit of navigation and the point of reshipment for the Mohawk Valley. 
Niagara makes the difference, and hence it is that Lake Erie is swept by the 

freat vessels of the upper lakes, and Ontario is in comparison a lonely water ** 
p. III). 

Of course something is left for human initiative. The plains 
of Troy have not furnished us with a second Homer, but no 
doubt the geography of Greece helped to make Homer what 
he was. 

Miss Semple shows that because France had the St. Law- 
rence, she advanced to the Mississippi. One waterway led her 
to the other, and an interesting map on page 28 reveals how, in 
a dozen places, a short portage enabled the voyageur to pass 
from one of these great rivers to the other. But this very ease 
of dispersion was the undoing of Prance. The English settle- 
ment, shut in between the mountains and the sea, developed a 
strong agricultural and commercial life. When the necessities 
of population required expansion, the English attacked the 
French in their rear and proved the victors because of their 
stronger social organization. 

This is the chief thesis of the books so far as they relate to 
the history of Canada. Both are fair in tone. This is nowhere 
clearer than in Miss Semple's discussion of the war of 181 2. 
She shows the part played by the fact that the Americans held 
no important water approaches to Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
The war was a frontier war, and they had to convert the adja- 
cent forest into ships. Their larger population of course enabled 
them to do this more readily than the few Canadians could have 
done it Owing to the absence of canals, ships on Lake Erie 
conld not be taken to Lake Ontario, and on that lake the 
British had the advantage, other things being equal, owing to 
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MOUNTAIN CUMBINQ 

Jje past year accounts of several expeditions in the 

Rockies have been published by American and British 

and one eminently readable book has appeared, 

^ :^teaii:id and Collie*, so well known for their adventurous 
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N^J3i^ VMkfe«: LoagmaQS, Green & Co., 1903. Pp. 343. 
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slaughter. The great Coluiiibia ice-field, covering more than 
two hundred square miles, was explored, though the highest 
point, Mt. Columbia, was not climbed. A comparison of the 
Rockies with the Alps is of interest as coming from experienced 
climbers in both mountain systems : 

*' Nor, perhaps, from an aesthetic standpoint, can it be maintained that the 
Alps of Canada possess quite the grandeur or the stateliness of their European 
compeers. It is doubtful, for instance, if there are any mountain landscapes in 
the Rockies that vie in sublimity with the view of the Jungfrau from Inter- 
lachen, the Italian sides of Mont Blanc, or Monte Rosa, or the Matterhom. 
On the other hand, they have a very remarkable individuality and character, 
in addition to 8pe<nal beauties of their own which Switzerland cannot rival.'* 

They proceed to speak of the magnificence of the forests and 
the beauty of the lakes, in which the Rockies far surpass the 
Alps. The book is on the whole more interesting than the 
somewhat similar one published a few years ago by Wilcox on 
The Rockies of Canada. 

The same may be said for another fascinating book by 
Professor Collie on his climbing adventures in many lands. "*" 
In a chapter on the Canadian Rockies he briefly describes the 
principal mountain groups of the Rockies that are near enough 
to the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway to be a possible field 
for mountaineering. The highest known mountains of the range 
are Mt Forbes and Mt. Columbia. Each is put at about 14,000 
feet high. It has been since proved that Mt. Columbia only 
reaches 12,500 feet, and is the loftier of the two. The difficul- 
ties of travel with pack-horses through the forests and swamps 
that have to be traversed before reaching the bases of the highest 
mountains are graphically described. The eloquent eulogium 
on the fascination of exploring those beautiful and little known 
regions with which he concludes the chapter will go to the 
heart of every reader who has felt the charm of camping out in 
the wilds. This book also is beautifully illustrated. 

A third contribution this year by the same veteran moun- 
taineerf sums up and completes his work in the Canadian Rocky 

* Ctimbing on the Himalaya and other mountain ranges. By J. Norman Collie, 
F.R.S. Edinburgh : David Douglas, 1902. Pp. xii, 314. lUustrations. 

t Further expf oration in the Canadian Rocky Mountains, By J. Norman Collie. 
Geographical Journal, May, 1903, pp. 485-501.) 
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their control of the St. Lawrence river. But on account of the 
rapids they could not take ships up the river and thus could not 
make their naval superiority effective. 

We have noticed few mistakes. Mr. Brigham has ^' La 
Chien " for Lachine (p. 107) and ^^ La Houton " for Lahontan 
(p. 130). Miss Semple thinks Quebec is at the mouth of the 
Saguenay (p. a6) ; she has " Queenstown" for Queenston (p. 140), 
and " Sacket" for Sackett's Harbour (p. 141). 



MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 

During the past year accounts of several expeditions in the 
Canadian Rockies have been published by American and British 
mountaineers, and one eminently readable book has appeared, 
by Stutfield and Collie*, so well known for their adventurous 
mountain climbing in the Old World as well as the new. Their 
work is beautifully illustrated with photographs, and includes 
an excellent map showing their routes and embodying most of 
the results of other explorers in the region, borrowed from a 
paper of Professor Collie's in the Geographical JournaL The 
book is vivaciously written and abounds with incident, so that 
it should be popular with the public interested in accounts of 
travel in the wilds. Though some risky and many arduous 
climbs were made, only one serious mishap is recorded, when 
Mr. Thompson slipped into a crevasse and was wedged in head 
downwards; and in this case Mr. Collie was lowered 60 feet with 
ropes to his rescue, and no harm resulted. 

Most of the ground covered in the book has been more or 
less touched on before in papers by the writers and their associ- 
ates, so that not much need be said of the results of exploration. 
There is an introductory historical chapter, followed by accoimts 
of various ascents in sixteen chapters, and a final rather pessi- 
mistic note on sport and game in the Canadian Rockies, in 
which the Stoney Indians are condemned for indiscriminate 

* dimbs and Exolorations in the OanadUin EoeHa, By Hugh B. M. Stutfield 
and J. Norman Collie. London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. Pp. 343. 
Maps and illustrations. 
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slaughter. The great Columbia ice-field, covering more than 
two hundred square miles, was explored, though the highest 
point, Mt Columbia, was not climbed. A comparison of the 
Rockies with the Alps is of interest as coming from experienced 
climbers in both mountain systems : 

'* Nor, perhaps, from an aesthetic standpoint, can it be maintained that the 
Alps of Canada possess quite the grandeur or the stateliness of their European 
comp e er s . It is doubtful, for instance, if there are any mountain landscapes in 
the Rockies that vie in sublimity with the view of the Jungfrau from Inter- 
lachen, the Italian sides of Mont Blanc, or Monte Rosa, or the Matterhom. 
On the other hand, they have a very remarkable individuality and character, 
in addition to speoal beauties of their own which Switzerland cannot rival." 

They proceed to speak of the magnificence of the forests and 
the beauty of the lakes, in which the Rockies far surpass the 
Alps. The book is on the whole more interesting than the 
somewhat similar one published a few years ago by Wilcox on 
7^ Rockies of Canada. 

The same may be said for another fascinating book by 
Professor Collie on his climbing adventures in many lands.* 
In a chapter on the Canadian Rockies he briefly describes the 
principal mountain groups of the Rockies that are near enough 
to the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway to be a possible field 
for mountaineering. The highest known mountains of the range 
are Mt Forbes and Mt. Columbia. Each is put at about 14,000 
feet high. It has been since proved that Mt Columbia only 
reaches 12,500 feet, and is the loftier of the two. The difficul- 
ties of travel with pack-horses through the forests and swamps 
that have to be traversed before reaching the bases of the highest 
mountains are graphically described. The eloquent eulogium 
on the fascination of exploring those beautiful and little known 
regions with which he concludes the chapter will go to the 
heart of every reader who has felt the charm of camping out in 
the wilds. This book also is beautifully illustrated. 

A third contribution this year by the same veteran moun- 
taineerf sums up and completes his work in the Canadian Rocky 

* avrnking on ikt Himalaya and other mowUain ranges* By J. Norman Collie, 
F.R.S. Edinburgh : David Douglas, 1902. Pp. xii, 314. Illustrations. 

t Further exploration in the Canadian Rocky Mountain$. By J. Norman Collie. 
Geographical Journal, May, 1903, pp. 485-501.) 
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Mountain region, and is accompanied by the most complete map 
yet published. His object, he tells us, in visiting the Rockies 
again was mainly to examine the passes and valleys near ML 
Freshfield, and to traverse the great Lyell snow field between it 
and the Columbia group of mountains. Mount Forbes was 
ascended and found to be 12,000 feet high. Mount Murchison 
reached only 11,100 feet, and Mount Freshfield is put at 10,900 
feet, so that all the higher summits proved to be lower than had 
been estimated. 

Professor Coleman* has continued his former explorations in 
the Rocky Mountains, a little to the east of the great knot of 
mountains and glaciers in which the Athabasca river takes its 
source. He describes and maps the route of his party from the 
Kootenay plains up the Cataract river, across a pass to the 
Brazeau river, and up the east or north-east branch of the latter 
river to the snow field in which it takes its rise. The Brazeau 
mountain just to the north-west, which they partially climbed, 
rises to 11,000 feet. Without accomplishing anything startling 
in the way of mountain climbing, the party, one of whom was a 
lady, did useful work in adding to our knowledge of the parallel 
ranges and valleys eastward of the main axis of the Rockies. 
Professor Coleman notes the increasing numbers of the mountain 
sheep in this region. The admirable illustrations, from sketches 
by the author of the paper, are an interesting variation on the 
usual reproductions of photographs, and give a far better idea of 
the modelling of the mountains than photographs would do. 

Many accounts of the later explorations of the mountains of 
the Canadian west have appeared in AppaUuhia^^ and the 
number for May, 1903, contains no less than three articles on 
the subject. Mr. Arthur O. Wheeler, of the Canadian Topo- 



*7Vi« Brazeau Ice-fidd, By Professor A. P. Coleman. (Geographical 
Jonmal, May, 1903, pp. 502-510.) 

t Behind the Asuikan and Donkin Pasiea. By Arthur O. Wheeler. (Appa- 
lachian vol. X, no. 2f pp. 123-135.) 

Climbs Amongst the Highest Oanadian Rockies, By James Oatram. {Ibid, pp. 
142-165.) 

Bibliography of the Rocky Mountains and Selkirk Ranges, ( Md. pp. 1 79-186. ) 
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graphic Survey, who has been carrying on photographic work 
for mapping purposes in the Selkirks, contributes an interesting 
article on the glaciers and mountains behind the Asulkan and 
Donkin Passes. Five important peaks were ascended near the 
Asulkan Pass, Mt Dawson (11,113 f^^)» ^^e highest peak of the 
Selkirks yet determined, Mt. Deville, one hundred feet lower, 
and three others rising above 9,600 feet ; with several more of 
similar height and diflBculty. The paper is illustrated with 
excellent photographs and a sketch map, the latter rather con- 
fused in eflFect 

The second afticle, by Mr. Outram, recounts climbs among 
the highest Canadian Rockies, including Mts. Columbia, Lyell, 
Bryce and others. Ten new peaks over 10,000 feet were con- 
quered, most of them on the continental divide. Mt. Columbia, 
the highest mountain yet climbed in the Canadian Rockies, is 
put at 12,500 feet. He suggests that Mt Robson, sixty miles 
to the northwest, is perhaps over 13,000 feet in height, and 
therefore the highest in the Rockies. 

A very useful bibliography of the Rocky Mountains and 
Selkirk ranges is given in this number, beginning with Sir 
George Simpson's journey round the world in 1841 and '42, and 
the explorations of Ross, Palliser and Hector, and ending with 
Outram's article just mentioned. It is surprising to find no less 
than ninety-one titles in the literature relating to this mountain 
r^on so little known until recently. 

In the Alpine Journal ior May Mr. Hermann Wooley,* who 
accompanied Stutfield and Collie in their last expedition, and 
afterwards did some climbing nearer the railway, gives an 
interesting account of mountain travel, but adds little to the 
papers mentioned before. His small sketch map shows the 
route followed, but does not define the mountain forms. The 
excellent photographs are in part the same as were used in 
Stutfield and Collie's book reviewed above. 



*Six Weeks in the Canadian Eoeky Mountains. By Hermann Wooley. (Alpine 
Jonrnal, vol. 21, pp. 363-377-) 
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The Reverend James Outram relates in The Century Maga- 
zine* his experiences in climbing Mt Assiniboine This is a 
popular account, with illustrations, of what he has already 
described with more detail. The same enthusiastic mountaineer 
accomplished the first ascent of another lofty peak in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, t Mount Bryce, of which he gives an account in 
the Strand Magazine. It was a dangerous climb by his own 
account, but was entirely successful. 

In a beautifully illustrated article Mr. Whymper,t the well- 
known mountaineer, describes some climbing exploits in the 
Rocky Mountains. He explored the Yoho valley and climbed 
several peaks, among them Mts. Habel and Collie. 



The most satisfactory text-book of geography dealing with 
Canada that has appeared in recent years is the volume on the 
British Colonies by Mr. Gill.§ It contains full information on 
the natural features and the commercial resources of every 
province and territory of Canada, that information is thorough- 
ly up-to-date, and it is on the whole remarkably accurate. There 
are some mistakes of course, but they are not the old mistakes 
that used to be slavishly repeated from text-book to text-book 
for years. The statistics given are taken from the census re- 
ports of 1 901 or other official documents of later dale. Best of 
all, the book is written so as to be interesting. Some idea is 
conveyed not only of the resources of Canada but of the progress 
that is being made in their development In this connection 
figures given are illuminating, instead of stupefying. So useful 
a book deserves to be made as correct as possible in a subse- 

* Th6 First Ascent of Mount Asnniboine, " The Matterham of the Bookies,** By 
James Outram. (Century Magazine, September, 1903, pp. 657-666.) 

t The First Ascent of Mount Bryce, By; James Outram. (Strand Magaziiie, 
August. 1903, pp. 153-161.) 

t A New Playground in the New World, By Edward Whymper. (Scribner'a 
Magazine, June, 1903, pp. 643-660.) 

iThe British Colonies, Dependencies and ProteetoraleSj being a geographical 
treatise upon the physical, social and hiiftorioal features of tlie British Empire beyond 
the seas. By George GiU, P.R.G.S. hondoa : George GiU & Sons, Ltd., [1903]. 
Pp. 472. 
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quent edition. We therefore point out all the mistakes noted, 
some of them no doubt mere slips. On page 232 it is stated 
that the Laurentian heights form the boundary to the north for 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. This is hardly correct, 
as both provinces are now extended to James Bay and therefore 
include the northern slope to Hudson Bay. Among the towns 
situated on Lake Ontario (pp. 239-240) Hamilton should be 
mentioned ; it ranks next in importance to Toronto. Moose 
are not confined to the recesses of the Rocky Mountains (p. 244), 
and the hunting of buffalo, even in the remotest parts of the 
western prairies, has not been possible for about a generation. 
The Intercolonial Railway terminates westward at Montreal now, 
no longer at Point Levy as stated on page 256, where and on 
page 270 " Port Levis " is an obvious slip. Similar slips are too 
common, as for instance '^ Portage k la Prairie '^ (P^Sf^ 255) and 
" St Edward Island " (page 249). The railway suspension 
bridge below Niagara Palls (p. 259) has been a thing of the past 
for some years. The most serious errors however relate to mat- 
ters of constitution and government What is the meaning of 
the Ministry being responsible to the House of Commons '' not 
only for all expenditure but for their term of office " (p. 262) ? 
It is a loose way of putting it, to say the least, to state that the 
Legislatures of the provinces consist of two chambers (or one) 
and a responsible ministry (p. 262). When the Dominion of 
Canada was formed in 1867 ^^ ^^ placed under a Governor- 
General not a Lieutenant-Governor (p. 263). The North-west 
Territories, consisting of the districts Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and Athabasca, have a single Legislative Assembly, 
not one for each (page 293). The heading " Canada Proper," 
explained as consisting of Ontario and Quebec, is quite wrong 
at the present day. Canada " proper " is nothing less than the 
Dominion of Canada. The capital of New Brunswick is not St. 
John (pp. 280-281) but Fredericton. 
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A superior type of guide-book is issued by Messrs. Rand, 
McNally and Company on the North-western States.* It seems 
to be intended for merchants, rather than ordinary tourists, and 
a great deal of really useful information about the industries and 
natural resources of the country is given. With due allowance 
for the natural enthusiasm of such a publication it may be con- 
sidered as quite reliable on the matters with which it is chiefly 
concerned. A section is devoted to British Columbia, Manitoba 
and the Territories, which, in briefer space than is allotted to 
the various States, is just as carefully compiled. The projected 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway is spoken of as begun, though 
under the erroneous name of the " Trans-Canada Railway." It 
is pointed out that British Columbian seaport towns occupy an 
important strategic position in relation to commerce. 

** The shortest lines around the world are in the latitude of southern British 
Columbia, and the shortest lines from Liverpool to Hong Kong are vift Quebec, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and Yokohama " (p. 319). 

The influx of Americans into Canada to take up the free 
grant lands of Manitoba and the Territories is alluded to more 
than once, and it is mentioned as an advantage to such settlers 
that no oath of allegiance is required in order to hold lands, as it is 
in the United States. In view of the increasing esteem in which 
Canadian agricultural lands are held it might be well for the 
Canadian Governments to consider the consolidation of the 
nation by imposing some restriction upon aliens holding land. 
Canada wants settlers who are attached not only to her soil but 
to her institutions, and an oath of allegiance, if not as a condi- 
tion precedent to occupation, at least after a limited period of 
occupation, is the first step in that direction. 



A thoughtful and suggestive article by Colonel Churcht 
directs attention to the proposed new trans-Canadian railway, 
which has, since the date of his article, received its charter as 

*The Band'McNaUy Guide to the areal Norihwett. By S. H. Soul^. Chicago 
and New York : Rand, McNally and Company, [1903J. Pp. 580. lUustrated. 

-f Canada and Us Trade Routet. By Colonel G. E. Church. (Fortnightly 
Review, March, 1903, pp. 412-423.) 
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the Grand Trunk Pacific. He points out that the principal 
trade relations of Canada have hitherto perforce been with the 
United States in consequence of the lack of commercial cohesion 
between the diflEerent sections of the Dominion. He sketches 
the history of the transportation facilities at present existing, 
and shows that the position of Lake Winnipeg has been chiefly 
instrumental in diverting traffic to the United States by obliging 
its Canadian trade routes from east to west to pass between that 
lake's southern extremity and the international boundary, only 
sixty-five miles distant. The great lakes also, which have been 
natural and indispensable links in the chain of inter-provincial 
communication, have been of greater benefit to American than 
to Canadian commercial interests, and much of the Canadian 
trade from the west has found its eastern outlet through the lake 
ports of the United States instead of by Montreal, Quebec and 
Halifax. The new railway by passing north of Lake Winnipeg 
and nearer to James Bay than to the great lakes will develop the 
fertile belt drained by the rivers flowing into Hudson Bay and 
James Bay instead of passing through the unremunerative and 
rocky desert immediately north of Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron. Colonel Church, perhaps wisely, says nothing about 
the possibility of an ocean route by Hudson Bay and Hudson 
Strait, which if feasible will undoubtedly be opened by the new 
railway, but assigns as its Atlantic outlets Chicoutimi and 
Quebec. Much of the country through which the new railway* 
is intended to pass is unquestionably fertile and will make good 
farming land, but climatic conditions are not yet sufficiently 
understood, and these will affect the question of crops far more 
than the nature of the soil. At all events, as Sir William Van 
Home wittily put it, ^^ Canada has been adding sides to her 
hopper for a long time, but has neglected to enlarge the spout." 
So this additional spout will facilitate transportation, and thus 
aid in developing the resources of the North-west . 
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In the first 31 pages of The Wabash Trade Raut^ is contained 
a succinct account of the early history of the old portage route 
by which the St. Lawrence was connected with the Mississippi. 
Then follow 57 pages containing the history of its successor, 
The Wabash and Erie Canal. The concluding chapter shows 
the influence of the short-lived canal upon the development of 
the old North-west. The writer has gone to the original 
materials and has produced a sound piece of research. The 
route was of value to the French as connecting Quebec and 
New Orleans. Their cordon of fortified trading posts at first 
extended by way of the Sault Sainte Marie, Michillimackinac, 
and the Pox and Wisconsin rivers, to the Mississippi. Gradu- 
ally it was tightened, and first the two routes by the Illinois 
river took the place of that by the Wisconsin ; then the 
Maumee and Wabash came into general use ; finally the estab- 
lishment of French fortified posts along the Alleghany and Ohio 
rivers route brought the British colonists into direct conflict 
with the French military forces, and precipitated the final 
struggle for supremacy. 

Now and then one comes across a German University dis- 
sertation remarkable for its collection of facts and opinions, but 
paying so much attention to the farming that not enough energy 
remains for the threshing. Dr. Buschingf shows an exceptionally 
wide range of reading, presents great arrays of figures on imports 
and exports, and reproduces excerpts of the views of many 
English, American, and French writers, but discloses very little 
philosophy. At this particular time the German public may 
find its perusal of interest, as possibly too an occasional English 
reader. The tone of the book expresses the opinion so often 
noticed in German writings that the industrial history of Eng- 
land is a lesson in protection rather than in free trade. It dis- 

* The ^abaOi Trade RauU in the Devdopn^ By Blbcfft 

J. Benton. (John Hopkins University Studies in Historical and PoUticsl 
Science, series zxi, nos. i and 2.) 

t DU ErUvnckdung der handeUpoUtUchen Beziehungm zwiichen England und 
seinm KoUmien his turn Jahre i860. Von Dr. Paul Busching. Stuttg^ : J. G. 
Cotta, X902. Pp. viii, 244. 
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turbs the ordinary English reader to notice heie and there that, 
despite evidence of good intentions, the author lays himself open 
to the suspicion of having been influenced somewhat by recent 
Anglophobic diatribes of German journalism, for one cannot put 
down the book without feeling that it is an example of some- 
thing made in Germany during the Boer war. English colonial 
policy was historically no more selfish than German colonial 
policy in East Africa to-day, French policy in Algiers and 
Madagascar, or United States policy in the Philippines. 



Mr. T. Arnold Haultain has a light touch and an agreeable 
style, and his magazine articles command increased attention. 
He asks, Who Should Emigrate to Canada ?* and tries to answer 
the question. The intellectual classes will, he thinks, find few 
openings in Canada, where higher education is easily obtainable, 
and where the professions are protected against new-comers. 
Mr. Haultain practically favours the emigration to Canada only 
of those who work with their hands. He gives interesting 
statistics of the rates of wages in Canada. But his picture of 
the need of farm-labourers and of domestic servants would apply 
almost as well to England, for the old world, like the new, 
suffers from the present-day reluctance to take up these occupa- 
tions. Mr. Haultain's plea for the emigration of British bone 
and sinew to Canada has a political purpose, for "it is not 
centripetalization, it is centrif ugalization that is the crying need 
of the Empire." This is a somewhat cryptic phrase. Perhaps 
Mr. Haultain's reiterated saying explains it, "The secret of 
Imperial defence is Imperial dispersion." He is quite mistaken 
in speaking of Canada's present immigration machinery as 
" inefficient" ; it is now doing remarkably good work. He 
advocates an emigration propaganda in Britain, with Lord 
Rosebery at its head, and pictures hundreds of thousands of 
emigrants where now there are thousands. Does he fancy that 
such a depletion of the labour market would commend itself to 

* Who ^wuld Emigrate to Oanaila t By T. Arnold Haultain. (The Monthly 
Review, Jnne, 1903, pp. 91-107.) 
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British industrialism? The illustrations of the article are 
admirable. 



Memorials of royal tours are not as a rule inspiring reading, 
and the volume put forth under official auspices in Canada by 
Mr. Joseph Pope,* dealing with the tour of the present Prince <rf 
Wales, is no exception to the rule. It consists of a bald record 
of the events of the trip, with copious appendices containing 
addresses, etc., presented to the Prince. Mr. Pope has done his 
work conscientiously, but the tone of eulogy of royalty is a little 
fulsome in places. The illustrations are entirely from photo- 
graphs ; some of them are good and interesting, others on the 
contrary are very bad. 



Mr. J. W. Tyrrellf spent the summer of 1900 in an expe- 
dition from Fort Resolution on Great Slave Lake to the Thelon 
or Ark-i-linik river, which he descended as far as its confluence 
with the Dubawnt river. On his return journey he attempted 
to cross overland from the upper Thelon to Artillery lake, alone 
and carrying a pack. He estimated that the distance would be 
eighty miles, and no great natural obstacles could lie across his 
route. The weather however became very wet, he was delayed 
by having to go round several lakes, and his actual tramp he 
estimates as one hundred and eighty miles instead of half that 
distance. 



Mr. Hanbury contributes to the Geographical Journal a 
paper, J too brief unfortunately, on his interesting and success- 
ful exploration of the Barren Grounds and Arctic coast, con- 
ducted during the summer of 1902. He commenced his expe- 

* Th£ Toixr of Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Ducheu of Oomwall and 
York through (he Dominion of Canada in the Year 190 1. B7 Joseph Pope. Ottawa : 
S. E. Dawson, 1903. Pp. x, 372. 

t/n tlie Mackenzie River Districl, By J. W. Tyrrell. ( Journal and Proceed- 
ings of the Hamilton Scientific Association, number 19, pp. 17-38.) 

X Through the Barren Ground of Noriheastem Canada to the Arctic Coast. By 
David T. Hanbury. (Geographical Journal, August, 1903, pp. 1 78-1 91.) 
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dition m July, 1901, from Port Resolution on Great Slave Lake, 
descending the Thelon river (which he continues to call Ark-i- 
linik) to Chesterfield Inlet, near the mouth of which a whaler 
was waiting to receive him with the requisite equipment for his 
land journey to the Arctic coast On March 9th he began his 
overland journey to the north, and reached the ocean in longitude 
loi^. Still accompanied by his Hudson Bay Eskimos he trav- 
elled westward on the ice, within easy reach of the shore, cut- 
ting across the isthmus that unites the Kent peninsula to the 
mainland and crossing Bathurst Inlet at its mouth, until he 
came within 60 miles of the mouth of the Coppermine river. 
Here at the beginning of July the ice became too rotten to allow 
of sled travelling and on July 12th they took to canoes. The 
return journey up the Coppermine river and through Great Bear 
Lake to Port Norman on the Mackenzie river is dismissed in a 
few paragraphs. Mr. Hanbury's paper is a mere skeleton ac- 
count of his journey, with notes of the temperature, altitude, 
geology, and occasional topographical details. His report shows 
that the country traversed was very barren and that of metals 
there were traces of iron and copper only. He found native 
copper in considerable quantity on the islands at the mouth of 
Bathurst Inlet The chief geographical result of his expedition 
is the accurate mapping of the Kent peninsula and its isthmuSi 



Mr. Heming* gives a graphic picture of the summer life of 
the rivermen on the Upper Ottawa. He relates a thrilling ad- 
venture when a section of a huge raft in being floated down a 
rapid fouled the rocks and jammed, not before cribs had been 
shattered and lives were in danger from the crashing together 
of the huge timbers. He describes the process of breaking a 
"jam" of logs, one of the most dangerous of a lumber- 
man's duties. Mr. Heming knows his subject and writes graphi- 
cally, perhaps too graphically, as he tends to sensationalism. 



^The Oomadian Rivermen. By Arthur Heming. (Scribner's Magazine, 
July, 1903. pp. 40-49)- 
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Like his younger brother, the author of SAe^ Colonel Andrew 
Haggard is an ardent sportsman.'*' Chapters on Canadian sport 
occupy considerably over one-third of his book. Of these the 
most impottant are " Ouananiche " (pp. 29-62), " A Right and 
Left at Wolves" (pp. 97-1 11), "New Canadian Waters " (pp. 
111-159), "In Search of Salmon in Newfoundland" (pp. 
203-218), "An August Day on the Grand Cascapedia" (pp. 
259-270), and "A Christmas Bighorn" (pp. 315-326). The re- 
markable agility of the Rocky Mountain bighorn, and the diffi- 
cult and dangerous sport of following it in that part of British 
Columbia south of Okanagan Lake are graphically described in 
a most entertaining as well as an instructive chapter. Colonel 
Haggard renders a real service to Newfoundland by drawing 
attention to the frightful destruction of fish life which is per- 
mitted in its rivers. It is surprising, in view of the efforts made 
by the ignorant netters to intercept every parent salmon enter- 
ing the rivers, that this fish is not as extinct in Newfoundland 
waters as the Bceothic tribe of Red Indians in the interior of the 
island, and the American bison on the prairies of the great west. 
There is a most picturesque description of a moose hunt in the 
North-west ; but perhaps the most instructive chapters in the 
book are those which deal with "Ouananiche" and "New 
Canadian Waters," being descriptive of a portion of the still 
wild country north of Lake St. John, of the rivers traversing it, 
which the author ascended for a considerable distance in his 
canoe, and of the sport furnished by the fish life which they 
contain. In some of his literary work. Colonel Haggard dis- 
plays the keen observation of the naturalist as well as of the 
sportsman ; though in at least one instance in which he attempts 
the identification of a species he appears to forget altogether the 
importance of comparative anatomy. Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
president of the Leland Stanford Junior University, and Professor 
Samuel Garman of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, Mass., have declared the Ouananiche to be a variety 

*8porting Yams Spun off the Red. By I/ieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard, 
D.S.O. London : Hutchinson & Co., 1903. Pp. xvi, 326. 
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of the Atlantic salmon, and almost identical with it Prom this 
opinion Colonel Haggard dissents, not because of the structural 
form of the fish, but on account of its appearance and manner of 
life, from which he concludes that it is not a salmon at all but 
a salmon trout. 



Two Thousand Miles on an Automobile* through the north- 
eastern United States is pleasant reading, but barely touches on 
Canada. The travellers crossed . the western peninsula of 
Ontario, entering from Buffalo and leaving it at Samia. The 
high-roads are praised, the hotels are condemned. But the few 
sentences in which the journey through Canada is described 
would hardly be sufficient reason for noting the book here, if it 
were not for the political reflections that the author indulges in. 
He begins by stating that Canada is an '^ anachronism," and 
that within a short time '' the Dominion will become a part of » 
the United States ; this is fate, not politics ; evolution, not 
revolution; destiny, not design." In the face of destiny it is 
perhaps idle to seek for reasons, but it would be interesting to 
know what prompts this intelligent traveller to read the book of 
fate so confidently. Fortunately, in the discussion of Canadian 
conditions that follows the above-quoted oracular utterance the 
author affords us this gratification. Canada's population is small 
compared to that of the United States, and is increasing in a 
lesser ratio. The "multiplying millions" from the south of 
tlie imaginary line will soon begin to " surge across into the 
rich vacant territory to the north." And then? The author's 
conclusion is that the imaginary line will disappear. But 
multiplying millions from Europe have already surged into the 
western and middle-western States, and changed their European 
allegiance without hesitation. Why should not the same phe- 
nomenon occur when the sons or grandsons of these European 
immigrants migrate from the United States to Canada ? 

*7W ThovMmd Miles on an AutomobUe, being a demUory narrative of a trip 
through New England, New Vorkf Canada, and the Wed. By '* Chau£Feur." 
Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1902. Pp. 330. lUtu- 
trated. 
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The Laurentian peneplain* is described by Dr. Alfred W. G* 
Wilson, in a paper of 54 pages with a sketch map to show the area, 
"as a typical development of the physiographic forms characteris- 
tic of a belted ancient coastal plain centered round an oldland 
area," The region, named by Suess "the Canadian shield," is 
a very old peneplain, formed no doubt near sea level, but dry 
land, at least in part, for all the ages since the archaean, now 
however once more elevated as a low tableland with the rivers 
cutting back deep valleys from its edges. The sky line is very 
uniform with low hills and ridges rising nearly to the sam^ 
level, though a few monadnocks lift themselves as domes a little 
above the peneplain. The paper, though largely a compilation, 
as was of course unavoidable, is a very interesting contribution 
to the geographical literature connected with the great and little 
known north. The terminology is of the latest, and occasion- 
ally a word like manywhere strikes the old-fashioned reader as 
a little too modern. 



Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Canada (new 
series)^ vol. xii. Reports A^ B^C^GJJ^MyO^R^S^ 1899. 
Ottawa: S. £. Dawson, 1902. Pp. 952. Maps and 
plates. 

Summary Report of the Geological Survey Department for 
the year 1902. Ottawa : S. E. Dawson, 1903. Pp. 482. 
Maps. 

The annual volume of the Geological Survey for 1899 ^^ 
appeared very late, but presents the usual bulky form and vari- 
ety of contents. As the first report which it contains, the Sum- 
mary for 1899, has already been reviewed, we may pass to B, a re- 
port on the Atlin mining district in British Columbia, by J. C. 
Gwillim. The rocks of the region are partly palaeozoic, includ- 
ing gold-bearing slates, etc.; and partly mesozoic sandstones, 
with large areas of granite and some recent eruptives. The 
placer gold occurs in pre-glacial stream beds, and a nugget 
weighing 50 oimces was found on Discovery claim. 

*2%« Laurenimn Peneplain. By Alfred W. G. Wilson. (Jouraal of Geology, 
vol. xi, no. 7, 1903, pp. 615-669) 
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Mr. J. Mcintosh Bell briefly describes in report C the 
topography and geology of Great Bear Lake and the chain of 
lakes and streams to Great Slave Lake. He found trees 20 inches 
in diameter near the Mackenzie river, but later his party pene- 
trated the treeless Barren Lands as far as the Coppermine river, 
where a band of Eskimos fled at their approach, leaving their 
huts of flat stones roofed with caribou skins. No native copper 
was discovered though the usual copper-bearing rocks occur 
along the river. 

Dr. Ells descril)es the geology and natural resources of 
the Ottawa region in part G, devoting some, attention to the 
post-glacial marine deposits containing sea-shells, bones of seals, 
and small fish. The rocks of the region range from the archaean 
to the Medina, and a long list of pleistocene and palaezoic fossils 
is given by Dr. Ami as an appendix. The iron ore deposits of 
eastern Ontario are reported on by Elfric Drew Ingall in part I, 
and plans are given showing the results of work with the dip 
needle at several of the iron mines. Part J is another report 
by Dr. Ells on parts of Ontario and Quebec along the Ottawa 
river, the work covering mainly archaean rocks, though palaeo- 
zoic sedimentary rocks and surface deposits are referred to also. 
A map (the Grenville sheet) accompanies the report. In report 
M, Dr. R. Chalmers takes up the surface geology of part of New 
Brunswick, describing the glacial, marine and fresh water 
deposits and discussing the agricultural capabilities and the 
forest resources of the area. 

Prof. A. Osann of Miilhausen, Elsass, has prepared report 
O, which has been translated from the German by Nevil Norton 
Evans. Prof. Osann has made an examination of the archaean 
rocks of the Ottawa valley, largely from a petrographic stand- 
point, and discusses interestingly the origin of the apatite and 
graphite deposits, the latter mineral being in his opinion partly 
derived from great depths by volcanic action. Report R by 
Dr. HofiFmann describes minerals which have been analyzed by 
the chemical department of the Survey and assays of economic 
products ; while S, by Mr. Ingall, gives detailed statistics of the 
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mineral production of Canada for 1899. As the statistics for 
that year have already been referred to in this Review they 
need no further mention here. 

Except for the lateness of its appearance volume xii is a 
thoroughly creditable one to the Survey ; but one may express 
the wish that such a mass of valuable material in the future 
should not be delayed four or five years before publication, when 
in some cases the general interest in the subjects has largely 
subsided. 

No doubt partly in consequence of the slow appearance of 
the annual reports, Dr. Bell has greatly enlarged the Summary 
Report of the Survey, giving much more detailed references to 
the regions examined than was customary under Dxs. Dawson 
and Selwyn. The summary report for 1902 with its 482 pages 
and numerous maps, some geologically coloured, makes a sub- 
stantial volume in itself, but must detract much from the fresh- 
ness of the final report which will probably not appear for some 
years. The most striking feature of the volume is the intro- 
ductory map, coloured to show the parts of Canada which have 
been more or less completely mapped, and the lines of recon- 
naissance work. Only a narrow fringe along the southern border 
is coloured red, and much even of that hardly deserves to be 
classed as geologically surveyed. To the north a large part of 
the Dominion is still terra incognita^ and it may be doubted if 
the map of any continent except the Antarctic has so many 
blank spaces as our own. 

Explorations were carried on during 1902 in the Yukon 
district, British Columbia, the Northwest Territories and 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; 
so that the broad field of the Dominion was touched at many 
points. After a general sketch of the distribution of the field 
parties, the work of each party is taken up in some detail, begin- 
ning at the west and ending in the Atlantic provinces. Mr. Mc- 
Connell gives a rough contoured map and description of the 
area drained by the Macmillan river and other tributaries of the 
Yukon, and mentions a well preserved volcanic cone with a crater 
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from which basaltic lava flowed comparatively recently, probably 
the nearest approach to an active volcano known in Canada. Dr. 
Macoun gives interesting results of a brief botanical excursion 
to the Klondike region, and is very hopeful as to the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the country, mentioning many vegetables 
such as rhubarb, radishes, beans, peas and cauliflower, which 
are cultivated near Dawson ; while oats and barley appear to 
have ripened during the summer, which was without frost from 
May 23rd to August 23rd. The almost continuous summer 
sunshine of latitude 64° appears to hasten vegetation. Dr. 
Macoun even hopes that wheat will ripen if put in early under 
proper conditions. In an appendix Mr. Stupart describes the 
climatic conditions of the region, largely confirming Dr. Macoun's 
conclusion. 

Mr. Arthur Webster and Prof. Ernest Haycock give an 
account of work performed under difficulties on the rainy and 
stormy west coast of Vancouver Island ; and Prof. Brock makes 
a preliminary report on the Boundary Creek district in southern 
British Columbia, describing the great low grade masses of 
-sulphides and oxides, containing gold, copper and a little silver, 
already worked on a large scale and apparently at a profit, 
because of the self-fluxing character of the ores. 

Dr. Daly continues the work done in the previous year along 
the international boundary, finding very complex geological 
relationships ; and Mr. H. S. Poole gives notes on the only dis- 
trict producing hard coal in Canada, near Anthracite, Alberta. 

Mr. Charles Camsell describes explorations between Peace 
and Great Slave •rivers, whose saline lakes and rivers make 
travel difficult for lack of drinking water. The Blairmore- 
Prank coal fields are mapped and described by Mr. W. W. 
Leach ; and the lignite area of eastern Assiniboia and southern 
Manitoba was examined by Mr. D. B. Dowling, who gives a 
.contoured map of the region. The country near Albany river 
was explored by Dr. Alfred W. G. Wilson, the north-west side 
of Lake Nipigon by Mr. Mclnnes, and the north-east side by 
:Dr. Parks, Laurentian, Huronian and Animikie rocks making 
<the bed rocks of the region. 
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Mr. W. J. Wilson worked between the Attawapiskat and 
Albany rivers, and gives a map of a little known region to the 
south-west of James Bay. The once important copper-mining 
district of Bruce Mines was examined by Mr. £. D. Ingall ; and 
Dr. Barlow takes up the geology of the Sudbury nickel region, 
describing the accompanying rocks and discussing the origin of 
the ore bodies. 

Dr. Chalmers examined the petroleum and natural gas area 
of south-western Ontario, and reports also on the surface deposits 
and ancient beaches of the province, publishing a small scale 
map of the old shore lines, which must however be looked on as 
very hypothetical in many parts, especially north of Lake 
Ontario. Mr. A. F. Hunter gives details of the Algonquin 
shore line in Simcoe county, and differs trom most previous 
observers in objecting to the term " glacial " as applied to the 
lake, though he gives no other cause than an ice sheet for the 
damming of its waters towards the east. 

The important copper-mining region of the Eastern Town- 
ships was studied by Principal Dresser ; Dr. Ami gives notes on 
the palaeontological work done during the year ; and Dr. Ells 
gives a brief account of the unsuccessful attempts to develop an 
oil region in Gaspfe, describes the geological accompaniments of 
the albertite deposits of New Brunswick, and discusses the 
probability of finding coal in Prince Edward Island ; Professors 
Poole and Bailey describe parts of northern New Brunswick ; 
Mr. Fletcher gives an account of surveys in Nova Scotia ; and 
Mr. Faribault discusses the gold-bearing '^ saddle reefs" of part 
of the province. Chemistry and mineralogy are reported on by 
Dr. Hoffmann, and the mineral production of Canada during 
1902 is given, subject to revision, by Mr. Ingall. 

The total value of the metals mined was $35,653,768, gold 
accounting for $20,741,245 of the amount, and nickel and copper 
for about $5,000,000 each, while silver amounted to $2,280,975, 
and lead and pig iron to about $1,000,000 each. The gold out- 
put of the Klondike region is estimated at $14,500,000. The 
non-metallic minerals total $21,245,094 in value, coal leading 
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with $15,538,611, and asbestos coming next with $1,191,338. 
Petroleum is diminishing in output, its value having fallen to 
$934,740. Structural materials are valued at $7,771,870, giving 
with the other two classes of mineral products a total value of 
$64,970,732, a falling off of nearly $2,000,000 since the previous 
year. Mr. Ingall remarks that the production of metals has 
seriously diminished, while that of non-metallic products has 
decidedly advanced. 

The summary report ends with statements of the maps pub- 
lished during the year, twelve in number, including a most 
welcome geological map of the western half of the Dominion, 
and those under preparation ; and with an accountof the palseon- 
tological work of the Survey. 



Report of the Ontario Bureau of MineSy 190 j, Toronto : 
L. K. Cameron, 1903. Pp. 354. Maps. 

Department of Mines [Nova Scotia"] , Report for the Year 
ending joth September^ ipo2. Halifax: HoUoway 
Bros., 1903. Pp. 92, XXX. 

The report of the Ontario Bureau of Mines contains statis- 
tics for the province, desciiptions of the various working mines 
given by the mining inspectors, and accounts of field work in 
various parts of the province. The statistics show a small fall- 
ing off in the production of gold and silver, and an increase in 
copper, nickel, iron ore and steel. The largest items are nickel, 
valued at $2,210,961, pig iron, $1,683,051, and steel, $1,610,031 ; 
and the total of metallic products is $6,257,499. Non-metallic 
minerals reach $7,134,135, brick, building stone and petroleum 
each having an output of more than $1,000,000, while Portland 
cement was produced to the value of $916,221. The total value 
of metallic and non-metallic minerals is $13,391,634, an increase 
of about $1,500,000 over the previous year. 

Reports on the individual mines are made by the inspectors. 
Prof. Miller, Mr. Carter, and Mr. Boyd, while Dr. Parks gives a 
brief description of the fossiliferous rocks of southwest Ontario, 
including lists of the Silurian and Devonian fossils occurring in 
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them ; and Mr. Graton reports on the topography and geology 
of the Mississatiga region, finding its rocks to be mainly 
Laurentian. Mr. Bolton, who was attached to Mr. Speight's 
•survey party as geologist, gives an account of the district be- 
tween Round Lake and the Abitibi river, the rocks being Lauren- 
tian and Huronian, but partly covered with drift, especially in 
the northern clay belt. 

A paper by Mr. W. E. H. Carter discusses peat fuel, describ- 
ingthe methods of gathering, drying and compressing the fuel, 
as practised in Ontario. We import nearly $10,000,000 worth 
of coal every year, and the adoption of peat as a iuel might 
retain part or all of this expenditure within the province ; but 
thus far the work is only experimental, and it is still uncertain 
whether peat briquettes can compete with soft coal or not. 

The Sudbury nickel deposits, from which more than half of 
the nickel of the world is now derived, are reported on by Dr. 
"Coleman who gives a general description of the geology and 
topography of the region, and describes in detail the working 
mines, giving a plan of each. Coloured geological maps of the 
Copper Cliflf and Stobie regions accompany the accounts of these 
mines. The rock accompanying the ore is norite shading into 
granite, and the ore bodies are all on the outer edge of the erup- 
tive band. Over 1,800,000 tons of ore have been mined in the 
<listrict, containing nickel to the value of $8,641,661 and copper 
to the value of $3,004,565. One mine, the Creighton, has pro- 
duced ore at the rate of 17,000 tons per month, and is undoubt- 
edly the largest nickel mine in the world. 

A general survey of the iron ranges of northern Ontario is 
given by Prof. Miller ; the Hutton township iron deposits are 
described by Prof. Leith of the U. S. Geological Survey ; and 
magnetic concentration of iron ores is discussed by J. Walter 
Wells. The reports of the Bureau of Mines of Ontario appear 
to be steadily improving in quality, though the print and paper 
and some of the plans and illustrations are still defective. 

The report on the mines of Nova Scotia shows a decreased 
output of gold (28,279 ounces), an increase in gypsum, lime- 
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stone and pig iron, and a still larger increase in coal and coke, 
4,362,869 tons of coal having been raised during the year. As 
in previous reports the tons are long tons (2240 lbs.) and values 
of the various products are not given in the table. The rest of 
the report is made up of references to the difiEerent mines and a 
description of miscellaneous minerals, diamond drilling, etc., 
with tables of the production of coal and gold for a series of 
years. Most of the coal mined is used in the province (1,382,- 
563 tons) or shipped to the province of Quebec (1,243,980 tons), 
but an increased amount (751,382 tons) was exported to the 
United States, partly no doubt because of the remission of duties 
during the great coal strike of last year. It would be a useful 
addition to the report if values were attached to the amounts of 
gold, coal, etc., mined in the province, so that its output could 
be readily compared with that of other provinces. 



The present condition of gold-mining in the Yukon Terri-^ 
tory is very succinctly stated in a French geographical review. * 
The field is extending, says the author, from the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dawson, where the best paying creeks are 
nearly exhausted, to a distance of one hundred miles and more 
away from it. Hence he considers that the decrease in the gold 
production of the last two years will soon be changed to an in- 
crease as the new districts are developed. His figures of freight 
charges are interesting. It costs more than four times as much- 
to ship merchandise from Vancouver to Dawson as from Mar- 
seilles to Vancouver. He does ample justice to the integrity 
of the administration of the Territory and the admirable muni- 
cipal government of Dawson. 



, Le Youkon: 9on dheloppemeni. Par Paul Barr^. (Revue fran^aise de 
rEtraoger et dea Colonics, Aout, 1903, pp. 478-482.) 
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ARCHiCOLOQYt BTHNOLOQY AND POLK-LORB. 

Annual Arcfueological Report^ 1902. Being part of Appen- 
dix to the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario. 
Toronto, 1903. Pp. 186. 

Les Premiers Aborigines du Manitoba et du Nord-OuesL 
Par L. A. Prud' homme. (Revue Canadienne, 1903, 
pp. 262-276.) 

Mr. David Boyle's ArcfuBological Report for 1902 contains 
the usual list of accessions and a number of special papers. 
A brief note by Mr. Boyle on the " Rain-making " of 
Red Cloud, an Iroquois Indian of the Tuscarora Reserve, follows, 
and the last page is occupied by a short memorial notice of the 
late Major J. W. Powell. 

The curator's Notes on Some Specimens^ illustrated with 18 
figures, describes, among other interesting objects, a gracefully 
formed harpoon (also a coarser one suggestive of Eskimo influ- 
ence), a bone "clothes fastener," a *' spoon" made from the 
scapula of a deer, a tally-bead, and two incised portions of 
human crania. Concerning tobacco-pipes he remarks : 

** Not a single example of straight tubular clay pipe has found its waj to 
the museum, and in our collection of fuller 250 stone pipes there are only two 
specimens from Ontario which are suggestive of this form *' (p. 31 ). 

In his paper (with 19 figures) on Effigy Pipes in Stone^ Mr. 
Laidlaw treats of several animal, bird and human figure pipes 
from various parts of Ontario, some of which bear traces of the 
use of metal tools, while others are obviously reminiscent of 
French or English models. The animal imitated in the 
"monkey-pipe" may be an opossum, the object itself beii% 
probably intrusive from the south. The owl pipe from South- 
wold has on it what appear to be modem markings. A raven 
pipe from Seagrave shows "an enlargement of the aboriginal 
art idea." Mr. Laidlaw notes that " the posture of these raven 
pipes bears a resemblance to some British Columbian Indian 
painted bird figures." He also expresses the general opinion 
that these eflSgy pipes are indigenous to Huron-Iroquois terri- 
tory, and are probably not much earlier than the contact with 
white men in the St. Lawrence region, often giving evidence of 
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such contact. Mr. Laidlaw's other paper, Notes an North ViC" 
Joriaj Ontario^ deals very briefly with an embankment of arti- 
ficial origin (connection with game-drives is suggested), new 
sites on Balsam, Cameron and Sturgeon lakes, etc. The region 
to the south supported a large aboriginal population. One of 
the sites in Verulam township gave evidences of European con- 
tact 

Mr. Wintemberg's paper on the Arch€Bology of Blenheim 
Townships which is accompanied by a detailed archaeological 
map, contains brief notes on twenty-five pre-Neutral and nine 
Neutral village sites, besides burial places, mounds, surface 
finds, post-European relics and Indian trails. The author is 
•confident that his list practically exhausts the settlements of the 
Indians in this r^on of Ontario. The arborescent vegetation 
of the country was of great economic importance to the abori- 
gines, and Mr. Wintemberg remarks : 

** AU the Neutral villages, which I have examined, are situated where the 
pine flourished, and I have yet to report one in a locality where there were 
•only deciduous woods.'* 

There are very few burial places connected with Neutral 
village sites in this region. 

In his paper on Attiwandaron or Neutral Village-Sites in 
Brant County Mr. F. W. Waugh records and describes eleven 
village-sites, noting the chief relics discovered. Two ossuaries 
are treated with considerable detail, — the village sites belong- 
ing to both of them date from the French period. He remarks 
that stone pestles are never found among these Neutral villages, 
and stone mortars very rarely, which shows that wood was used. 
Bone tubes, or " beads," with tally-works or rude designs are 
not uncommon. The author is of opinion that the missionary 
village of Kandoncho or All Saints (1640-1641) was not within 
the limits of Brant county. 

Mr. A, T. Anderson's illustrated paper on the Archaeology 
ofMalahidey Yarmouth and Bayham townships^ a region belong- 
ing to the country of the Attiwandarons or Neutrals, treats of 
stone, clay and bone relics, animal remains, and village-sites. 
A "one-armed" banner-stone and a slate "token" are among the 
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relics found. Tally-bones and shells, and pottery-sticks also occur. 
The commonest animal remains are those of deer,— one vertebra 
had embedded in it a broken flint tip. One of the human skulls 
had distinct wormian bones. 

In his interesting paper on the Identification of St. Ignace 
II. and of Ekarenniondi Father Jones cites evidence of all 
kinds to show that the old Huron village of St. Ignace 11^ 
where Br^beuf and Lalemant were tortured to death in 1649, 
was situated on the east half of lot 4, concession vii, Tay town- 
ship ; and that the famous ekarenniondi^ or '^ standing rock of 
the Petuns " is on the western limit of lot 29 in the so-called 
"Devil's Glen." The meaning of Ekarenniondi^ according to 
the author, is " here the rock stands (or juts) out," — the place 
was later called St. Mathias, while Etharita or St Jean, south- 
west of St. Mathias, was named from the tobacco-curing there 
practised, the literal signification of the term being " the ever 
principal drying (or maturing) place" The etymologies of 
several other Huron place-names are disfcussed with more or less 
detail. 

Mr. Cringan continues his valuable studies of aboriginal 
music. The music of thirty-four songs is given. The Dela- 
wares and Tutelos are, of course, not Iroquois, the former belong- 
ing to the Algonkian, the latter to the Siouan stock, some of 
their representatives having found homes with the Six Nations, 
The rhythmic structure of Iroquois music is, Mr. Cringan 
informs us, " strongly characteristic of the people themselves." 
Iroquoian song seems to be " based on something even simpler 
than the pentatonic scale." The favourite method of empha- 
sizing the termination of a song is by the " double whoop." 
The naming-the-boy song contains an element of joyousness, 
often said to be very rare in Indian music. 

In his Notes on Sites of Huron Villages in the Township of Oro^ 
Simcoe County^ Ontario^ Mr. A. F. Hunter publishes the fourth 
of his archaeological studies of the district once occupied by the 
Hurons. After introductory pages treating of physical features, 
village sites in general, Indian trails, etc., the paper catalogues 
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and describes briefly sixty-nine sites, of which the first twenty- 
three form a " north-west group," and the rest an " easterly 
group". The preference of the Hurons for high ground, 
noted in the case of the townships of Tay and Medonte, 
holds also for Oro. Mr, Hunter is of opinion that the 
final record of sites for this township will double the number 
found by him. The easterly village sites disclose a moderate 
amount of European relics. The absence of palisading in the 
north-westerly villages leads to the belief that " they belonged 
to the period before the wars of the Hurons with the Iroquois." 
The Cahiague of Champlain Mr. Hunter identifies with the site 
on the Buchanan homestead (No. 38) and regards it as the pre- 
decessor of St. Jean Baptiste. Bass Lake, where these remains 
occur, would thus be the small lake on the map of Ducreux, 
which has been confused with Lake Couchiching. St. Jean 
Baptiste was the capital of the Arendawonons, or ** Rock Nation," 
who might have been " Huronized Algonkins, and not Hurons in 
much else than language." Mr. Hunter goes a little too far in 
seeking to ally the Hurons with the Algonkins and Iroquois 
with the Sioux. The Huron system of forest trails was a very 
important feature of their occupation of North Simcoe. Mr. 
Hunter rightly calls attention to the necessity of distinguishing 
the effect of ice on former lake shores from actual earth- 
works. Some of these " ice-reefs " have been mistaken for 
mounds and fortifications. 

M. L.-A. Prud'homme's article treats briefly of the Mandans, 
Sioux, Assinboins, Crees and Sauteux. Such spellings as Quetz 
Alcoati^ Poltiques Miiliques^ quite prepare one for the author's 
remarkable conclusion that the Mandans (coming from Asia znd 
Bering Strait) were the first inhabitants of the west ; next came 
the Sioux, "descendants of Mongols," who repelled and 
destroyed them ; the Sioux, in their turn, were driven out by 
the Crees and Sauteux, " descendants of Scandinavians or North- 
men." Such "ethnology," it may be hoped, will soon have 
utterly disappeared even from the popular magazines. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
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American Myths and Legends. By Charles M. Skinner. 
Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1903. 2 vols. Pp. 352 ; 345. 

The Legends of the Iroquois, Told by " The Corn-planter." 
From Authoritative Notes and Studies by William W. 
Canfield. New York : A Wessels Company, 1902. 
Pp. 211. 

The Algonquin Manabozho and Hiawatha, By James 
Cleland Hamilton. (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. xvi, pp. 229-233.) 

Algonquin Indian Tales. Collected by Egerton R. Young. 
London : Charles H. Kelly, 1903. Pp. 258. 

The Fireside Stories of the Chippwyans. By James Mackin- 
tosh Bell. (Journal of American Folk-Lore, voL xvi, 

PP- 73-84). 

Mr. Skinner's American Myths and Legends is a heter- 
ogeneous collection in which the product and alleged product of 
the Puritan and the Irishman, the Indian and the Yankee, the 
Dutchman and the Spaniard, the Frenchman and the Negro, 
the Englishman and the Portuguese, all jostle each other. It is 
intended for popular use, but even then the sources of some of 
the myths (especially where they seem to have been taken more 
or less directly from scientific journals or books) mitrht have 
been given. There is very little in these volumes of Canadian 
origin — some references to the northern Indians, Blackfeet, 
people of Portland Channel, the Ojibwa of the Great Lakes, etc. 
A second edition of this book with indication of sources and a 
better classification of material would certainly improve it 

Mr. Canfield's Legends of the Iroquois is a well-printed book, 
and the stories contained in it are based primarily upon the 
recollections of the famous half-breed Seneca chief "Cornplanter," 
as recorded in the diaries and field-books of a pioneer of western 
New York, who was a great friend of this Indian. These recol- 
lections, extended by the contributions of other old men and 
leaders of that day, have been since verified by inquiries made 
of " some of the most intelligent Indians in New York State." 
Some of the legends, such as those recounting the origins of 
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certain plants and flowers, are very beautiful. Most of them, if 
they depart from the general Iroquoian frame in which the 
themes are cast, belong to the New York Iroquois rather than 
to those of Canada. In the legend of Hiawatha it is stated 
(p. 142) that the name of his daughter was Minnehaha, which 
could hardly have been the case in early Iroquoian times, — 
there is an echo here of the lore of the white poet. Something 
similar may be detected in certain other legends in this book. 
The date of the formation of the Iroquois Confederacy is set 
down as 1451. On page 201 the author informs us that " the 
Iroquoian tribes did not practise customs which called for the 
sacrifice of human life, unless the sacrifice was self-imposed." 
The book should be used with care by the comparative myth- 
ologist. 

Mr. Hamilton's paper on The Algonquin Manabozho and 
Hiawatha cites some interesting data concerning the Algonkian 
hero and demi-god from Alexander Henry and later authorities, 
including Francis Assikinack, the " warrior of the Odahwahs." 
The " isle of Manabozho," still reverenced by the Ojibwa and 
related Indian tribes, is situated on the north shore of Lake 
Superior in Michipicoten Bay. Longfellow, it will be remem- 
bered, lays the scene of his poem Hiawatha on the south shore, 
besides mingling the mythic deeds of Manabozho, the Algonkian 
demi-god, with the fame of Hiawatha, the Iroquois statesman. 
The author states that " a rumour came to me, through an 
intelligent hulf-breed of the North Shore, that Mr. Longfellow 
met old Shing-qua-cose and others of the North Shore bards 
and chiefs, smoked with them many fragrant and friendly pipes, 
and gathered some of the traditions embodied in the song of 
Hiawatha." 

Mr. Young's Algonquin Indian Tales is a book at once 
interesting to the ordinary reader and puzzling to the compara- 
tive mythologist. The author informs us that " we have adopted 
the course of recording what seemed to us the most natural 
version and most in harmony with the instincts and character- 
istics of the pure Indian." The method employed of presenting 
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these myths and legends " in connection with the chatter and 
remarks of our little ones " has its disadvantages, and may lead 
the reader to suppose a greater amount of European " adultera- 
tion " than really exists in this mass of aboriginal folk-lore, 
presented in a rather unusual form. The figure, about whom 
all centres, is Manabozho or Nanaboozhoo, the culture-hero of the 
Algonkian tribes of the Great Lakes. It would have been well 
had the author given a more exact indication of the origin of 
each tale, — the story-teller is stated to be Souwana, a " pagan 
Saulteaux," but the presence of the Siouan Wakonda and 
Wakontas besides Wenonah^ daughter of Nokomis and mother 
of Nanaboozhoo, is puzzling. The coyote indicates western 
influence. Curious figures are a tall ghost (able to hide a boy 
in his ear) and the great grasshopper. Some of the illustrations, e.g, 
that of the monster on page 176, might be improved. This 
book will doubtless attract children, but some of it the folk-lorist 
will hardly be able to use for his purposes. 

Mr. Bell's Fireside Stories of the Chtppwyans gives us the 
English text of " Big Bird Story," " White Bear Story," and 
" The Legend of Ithenhiela." The first two are concerned with 
the cunning of the fox ; the last, really an obstacle-myth, is a 
Dog-Rib legend of the creation of the Rocky Mountains and the 
origin of the northern lights, which are the fingers of Ithenhiela 
beckoning the Indians to the shining white home beyond the 
sky. The author notes how thoroughly these Athapascan 
Indians, who are under Catholic influence, " mix the picturesque 
of their old religion with that of the new." He also records the 
fact that the influx of the fur-traders has, within the last few 
years, " very much altered the character of the northern In- 
dians." The Hareskins and Dog-Ribs Mr. Bell found to be 
simple, kindly, hospitable, honest and upright people, though 
not without a certain amount of deceit, of which he cites some 
amusing examples. They fear each other's tribe and look with 
suspicion on the advance of the white man. Though one of the 
least civilized of all American Indian tribes, "they are an 
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extremely imaginative people, and everything existing in nature 
is interpreted by them in the most pleasing and poetic manner." 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Algonquian Names for Pickerel. By W. R. Gerard. (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, n.s., vol. v, pp. 581-582.) 

An Algonquian Loan-word in Siouan, By Alexander F. 
Chamberlain. {Ibid,^ pp. 172-173.) 

Primitive Taste-words. By Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
(American Journal of Psychology, vol. xiv, pp. 146- 

I53-) 
Etudes Algiques. Par M. le Comte H. de Charency. Paris, 
1902. Pp. 48. 

Mr. Gerard, in his brief notes on Algonquian Names for 
Pickerely interprets from the Cree, " the most ancient group of 
Algonquian dialects," the terms for " pickerel " cognate with 
Ojibwa kinonje^ Cree kinoseu^ as signifying " it produces elong- 
ated offspring." In nearly all the dialects in question, except 
Cree, the word has been narrowed down from a general to a 
specific sense. With the Algonkian use of " fish" in the sense 
of " pickerel," the author compares the Newfoundland "fish," 
meaning codfish. 

Dr. Chamberlain's note on An Algonquian Loan-word in 
Siauan calls attention to the fact that the words for " British " 
in the Omaha and Oto vocabularies given in James' account of 
Long's expedition (published in 1822-1823), suk-an-ash and 
ra-gar-rash-ing, are really corruptions of the shaganosh o 
Ojibwa and closely related dialects, which word is generally 
supposed to be a corruption (seen better in Nipissing aganesha) 
of the French anglais (or les anglais\ whence also some would 
derive the much-disputed Yankee. It is curious to find this 
Algonkian word passing so far to the west. The paper on 
Primitive Taste-words adds to the scant literature of the subject. 
From the points of view of etymology and psychology he dis. 
cusses the terms for " taste," " goodjtaste," ** bad taste," " in- 
sipid," "acid," "astringent," "bitter," "peppermint," "pun- 
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gent," "rancid," "salt," "sour," "sweet," etc., in various 
Algonkian dialects, particularly Canadian Ojibwa and Cree. 
The comprehensive range of meaning possessed by some of these 
Indian terms is noteworthy. Many of the Algonkian tribes 
knew salt only after contact with the whites. The idea of 
" sour " is also psychologically interesting. 

In Etudes Algiques a distinguished French Americanist 
publishes three papers treating of Algonkian linguistic topics : 
the verbs " to be " and " to have " ; the conjugation of the 
Basque and the Algonkian verb ; the Berber and the Algonkian 
adjective. In the first article he seeks to demonstrate the 
modernity of these auxiliaries in the Algonkian tongues ; in the 
second to prove real relationship between Basque and Algon- 
kian ; in the third to trace the kinship of Berber with Algon- 
kian, and of both with Basque. One cannot say that these two 
last points are in any way proved. 

Alexander P. Chamberlain. 



The Basketry of the Tlingit. By G. T. Emmons. (Memoirs 
of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. iii. 
Anthropology ii, pp. 229-278,) 

Shellrheaps of the Lower Fraser River ^ British Columbia. 
By Harlan I. Smith. (Ibid.y vol. iv. Anthropology iii, 

pp. 133-190-) 

Ethnological Studies of the Mainland Halkomilem^ a Divi- 
sion of the Salish of British Columbia. By Chas. Hill- 
Tout. (Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1902, pp. 355-449.) 

Kitchen Middens on the Lower Fraser. By Chas. Hill- 
Tout. (American Antiquarian, vol. xxv, pp. 180182.) 

Mr. G. T. Emmons' The Basketry of the Tlingit treats 
largely of the artistic products of Indian tribes beyond the 
borders of the Dominion, but the Chilkat and others belonging 
to this stock are not altogether foreign to Canada, so this well- 
printed and beautifully illustrated monograph deserves brief 
mention in these pages. There is a "Chilkat weave." The 
wood-worm motive is important by reason of "its frequent 
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occurrence in the crest and upon festival paraphernalia, marking 
an epoch in the family history of the Con-nah-ta-tee, who 
originated in British Columbia, just below Fort Simpson." The 
ordinary Tlinpt weave in spruce-roots is found among the 
Haida of the Queen Charlotte Islands. It is interesting to learn 
that one design at least *^ has been borrowed without change 
from the Hudson^s Bay Company's ornamental blanket made 
especially for native trade." 

Mr. Harlan I. Smith's Shell^heaps of the Lower Fraser 
River continues his admirable studies in the archaeology of 
British Columbia. The investigations reported were carried on 
in September-October, 1897, and in June and September, 1898, 
at Port Hammond and Ebume. Details of examination of the 
shell-heaps and descriptions of the objects are given with many 
figures and illustrations from photographs. The art of this 
region " differs from that of the North Pacific coast in the 
extensive application of geometric designs," but resemblances 
with designs of the Thompson River Indians occur. Some of 
the mortars are decorated with human heads. At Port Ham- 
mond one type and at Eburne two types of human skeletons 
were found, one of which is identical with that of the modem 
Indians, the other very dissimilar. The culture of the pre- 
historic people of the lower Fraser shell-heaps " resembles in 
most of its features that of the present natives of the Fraser 
delta." These shell-heaps have, however, certain peculiarities of 
their own. Dr. Smith is of opinion that " at an early time a 
migration took place from the interior to the coast and Van- 
couver Island. This migration carried the art of stone-chipping, 
pipes and decorative art, to the coast" An important point, 
emphasized by the author, is ^'the striking coincidence of the 
similarity of culture of the pre-historic people of the Fraser 
delta and of Saanich with the distribution of languages at the 
present time." 

In his Ethnological Studies of the Mainland Halkomilenty 
Mr. Charles Hill-Tout has gathered together a mass of valuable 
ethnological and linguistic data concerning the Tcil'Qe'uk, 
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Kwdntlen and Pildtlq, Salishan tribes of the mainland of British 
Columbia, to whom the collective name of Halkom^Iem is 
applied. The Halkom^lem tribes are said to be comparatively 
late comers into the region they now occupy, and the author 
suggests that the di£Ferences in customs and social organization 
between the TciPQe'uk and the others " may possibly be due to 
the fact that the TciPQe'uk are not true members of the Halko- 
m^lem division, though they now speak its tongue." This 
section of the Halkom^lem are "more communistic in their 
mode of life than any tribe I have treated of heretofore. He 
notes that " the spread and use of English among the Indians is 
very seriously aflFecting the purity of the native speech." The 
" fire dance " of the Kwdntlen ought to engage the attention of 
the Society for Psychical Research. It is a pity that this excel- 
lent paper should have attached to it the declaration that its 
author still believes in "the Oceanic origin of the Kwakiutl- 
Nootka and Salish stocks of British Columbia." The brief 
article on Kitchen Middens on the Lower Fraser is a repetition 
almost verbatim of the first few pages of the archaeological 
section of the monograph just discussed. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



The Haida Calendar, By John R. Swanton. (American 
Anthropologist, n.s., vol. v, pp. 331-335.) 

A Totem-Pole in the British Museum. By T. A. Joyce. 

(Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xxxiii, 

pp. 90-95O 
A few American String Figures and Tricks. By Alfred C 

Haddon. (American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. v, pp. 

213-223.) 

Kwakiutl Texts, By Franz Boas and George Hunt. (Memoirs 
of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. v, 
Anthropology, vol. iv, pp. 271-402.) 

Tsimshian TextSy Nass River Dialect, Recorded and Trans- 
lated by Franz Boas. Washington : Government Print- 
ing Office, 1902 [1903]. Pp. 244. 

Dr. Swanton's brief study of The Haida Caletidar continues 
his researches concerning the language and customs of the 
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aborigines of the Queen Chariotte Islands. The month-names 
of the Masset and Skidegate (southern) Haida are recorded with 
translations and explanatory notes. These names show the 
attention paid by the Indians to the migrations, habits and 
seasonal conditions of animals, birds and fishes, the growth of 
plants and fruits, etc. The entire year, or " cold," was origin- 
ally divided into a summer series of six months and a winter 
series of six months, with an intercalated thirteenth month. 
The first month corresponded with our April approximately. 
The raven, figuring so prominently in the myths of the tribes 
of the north-west Pacific coast, established the two six months 
series. The Skidegate Haida seem to pay more attention to the 
tides than do those of Masset The former believe that singing 
summer songs by children before the " sock-eye month " 
(March) will bring on a fall of snow. Certain displacements of 
names are possibly due to the cessation of exact observation of 
the sequence of natural phenomena incident to contact with 
white men. 

Mr. Joyce's account of A Totem-Pole in the British Museum 
is of more than passing interest for the student of comparative 
archaeology and folk-lore. The totem-pole described and figured 
is from the Haida village of Kayang, near Masset, and a model 
of a totem pole previously acquired by the Museum turns out to 
be, with the exception of " one small particular at the base," an 
exact facsimile of it. Mr. Joyce records also the legend of the 
Kayang totem-pole, obtained from Chief Weah, and the legend 
of the model totem-pole as given by Rev. J. H. Keen, through 
whom it was acquired for the Museum. The two stories differ 
considerably in detail. The lessened native estimation of the 
importance of these totem-poles has, the author thinks, " led to 
a similar decline of the interest felt in the stories which they 
embodied." Improvisation and confusion with other legends 
have also influenced the result. 

Dr. Alfred C. Haddon's A few American String Figures and 
Tricks contains from Canadian aboriginal peoples " reindeer " 
(Eskimo), " dressing a skin " and " pitching a tent " (Thomp- 
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son Indians) " threading a closed loop " (Kwakiutl). The paper 
is mainly concerned with Indian tribes of the United States. 
The Canadian examples are from Smith and Boas. 

The Kwakiutl Texts of Dr. Boas and Mr. Hunt continue the 
collection, the first part of which was noticed in last year's 
Review. The Indian text and English translation of nos. vi- 
XV of these legends are given as a rule in parallel columns in 
excellent typographical form, but, for obvious reasons, the In- 
dian version only of a few of them is published Much valuable 
ethnographic material is contained in these texts. 

Dr. Boas's Tsimshian Texts contains material collected at 
Kinkolith, at the mouth of Nass river, in November and Decem- 
ber, 1894, while the author was carrying on investigations for 
the British Association, some account of which was published 
in their Report for 18.95. O^ tas^ of the eighteen tales and 
legends a good English rendering is given besides the Indian 
text with English interlinear translation. Five supplementary 
stories are printed in English only. Abstracts of all the tales 
are also given. The condition of society among the Tsimshian 
Indians are such as to give rise to several stories much resembling 
the fairy-tales of the Old World. One of these, " She-who-has- 
a-labret-on-one-sidc," might belong to the cycle of "The Wife 
of Bath's Tale." Students of comparative mythology and folk- 
lore will find in these publications of Dr. Boas a reliable source 
for exploitation. 

Alexander P. Chamberlain. 
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VI. LAW, EDUCATION, BIBLIOaRAPHY 

Boundary between the Dominion of Canada and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska : Case Presented on the Part of the 
Government of His Britannic Majesty. With appen- 
dices. London, 1903. 5 vols., and 2 vols, of maps 
\The Case of the United States. Washington, 1903. 
6 vols.] 

The Canadian Boundary. By the Hon. John W. Foster. 
(National Geographic Magazine, March, 1903, pp. 
85-89.) 

The Diplomacy of the Alaska Boundary Question. By Sir 
Richard Jebb. (The Empire Review, vol. v, pp. 185- 

I93-) 
The Alaskan Frontier. By Thomas Willing Balch. Phila- 
delphia : Allen, Lane & Scott, 1903. Pp. xvi, 198. 

The Alaska Boundary. By Col. Sir T. H. Holdich. (Geo- 
graphical Journal, Dec, 1903, pp. 674-676.) 

The Alaska Boundary Tribunal and International Law. 
By Thomas Hodgins. Toronto : 1904. Pp. 24. 

The Alaskan Boundary Tribunal. By the Hon. John W. 
Foster. (National Geographic Magazine, January, 1904, 
pp. 1-14.) 

The Alaska Boundary. (Canada Law Journal, January, 
1904, pp. 3-19.) 

The literature of the Alaska boundary was very extensive 
previous to the decision of the tribunal, and comment and 
criticism upon the finding have, since the decision, not yet 
wholly cea:$ed. The principal articles and pamphlets are given 
above. It will be unnecessary to allude further to many of 
them, as they present nothing new. 

Mr. Foster's first article touches briefly upon the history of 
delimiting the boundary between Canada and the United States 
according to the treaty of 1783 and subsequent treaties. All 
will agree with his opening remark that the disagreements on 
this subject '* arose mainly from want of correct geographical 
knowledge on the part of the negotiators." Reference is made 
to the settlement of the north-eastern boundary (the subject of 
Mr. Ganong's monograph reviewed in vol. vii), the ownership of 
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islands in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, and the line from 
Lake Superior to the north-west angle of the Lake of the Woods. 
The last, though embraced in the Ash burton Treaty of 1842, is 
still, it appears, in some doubt as to the water boundary, and it 
is claimed by Canada that the United States Land Office has 
sold a considerable extent of land on the frontier which really 
belongs to Canada, the survey made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment not being recognized by the United States. 

By the treaty of 1818 the 49th parallel was adopted as the 
boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the " Stony " or Rocky 
Mountains, but the line from these mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean was not so easily settled. The United States at one 
time claimed the entire territory on the Pacific coast from Cali- 
fornia to the Russian possessions at 54° 40'. " This was met 
by an energetic protest from Great Britain and the country was 
awakened to the danger of hostilities," but wiser councils pre- 
vailed ; " after anxious deliberations " a convention was signed 
in 1846 whereby the line of the 49th parallel was extended to 
the Pacific coast, being known as the Oregon Boundary. At 
that time Lord Palmerston was prime minister of Great Britain. 
Those who have recently been fond of recounting how British 
diplomacy has cost Canada dear, may perhaps reflect upon the 
words of Mr. Foster : " By this act the vast domain now em- 
braced in British Columbia vizs yielded to Great Britain." 

One more step was necessary to fix the line which, by the 
Treaty of 1846, was to be the middle channel separating the 
continent from Vancouver Island as far as the Pacific coast 
This question, unsettled until 1859, almost led to a conflict A 
joint military occupation of the disputed territory was arranged, 
and finally, by the Treaty of Washington in 1871, the question 
of the true channel was submitted to the arbitration of the 
German Emperor and by him decided in favoUr of the 
United States. Thus three methods have been employed so far 
to settle the disputed boundaries with our neighbours, namely, 
treaty adjustment, joint and equal commission, and arbitration. 
Mr. Foster thinks that the United States have suffered less 
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in territory by the action of joint commission or by arbitration^ 
than by treaty settlement. His second article reviews the 
award in detail. 

Sir Richard Jebb, writing long before the decision, made 
some trenchant forecasts in regard to the possible sacrifice of 
Canadian interests. He thought that the attitude of the English 
press on the subject was not very creditable, and described 
Canada as "the cat's-paw of the United States" and "the 
scape-goat of England." He rebuked The Times for its utter- 
ances, and declared that fitness 

" demands that in the present case aU three British Commissioners shall be 
Canadians It would be intolerable to Canada if her claim, supported, per- 
haps, by two Canadian Commissioners, were rejected in favour of the Americans 
bj Uie third, who, being an Englishman, might be thought to have felt more 
interest in forcing a verdict of some kind than in supporting the claims of 
justice. It is easy to give away the property of others." 

In the light of subsequent events Sir Richard may almost 
claim a touch of prophetic inspiration. 

Mr. Balch's monograph is enriched by an interesting collec- 
tion of twenty-eight maps from many official and other sources, 
and a strong argument in favour of the American contention is 
based upon them. In a letter to the Nation*^ written after the 
decision, Mr. Balch deplores the surrender of the two islands 
south of the Portland Channel, which he considers to offer 
great strategical advantages to Canada. 

Sir T. H. Holdich points out that the Alaska boundary dis- 
pute has some analogy to that between Chile and Argentina in 
Patagonia, on account of the geographical formation of the 
north and south Pacific coasts of America being similar. In 
both cases, when the geographical facts became known, the 
terms of the treaty under consideration admitted of divergent 
interpretation, and in both the tribunal was compelled to fall 
back on the spirit and intention of the agreement from a con- 
sideration of the political motives underlying the compact 
between the high contracting parties. It is conceded that the 
spirit rather than the text of the treaty shaped the final decision 
of the arbitrators. The design of Russia was to have a fixed 

* November 12, 1903. 
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frontier beyond which English traders could not settle, and that, 
rather than the literal interpretation of geographical terms, 
decided the issue. The urgent necessity of a uniform interpreta- 
tion of geographical terms which has led to so much difficulty 
is p>ointed out ; and the statement is made that a dictionary of 
geographical terms is now being prepared under the auspices of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

Judge Hodgins repeats his former arguments as to the force 
of the words " ocean " and ** coast " in international law, and 
contends that the tribunal was wrong in holding that rules of 
international law did not apply to the case before them. 



The Makers of Canada : Egerton Ryerson. By Nathanael 
Burwash. Toronto : George N. Morang and Company, 
Limited, 1903. Pp. xiv, 304. 

'* This little volume does not profess to be either a biography or a history. 
It is the presentation to our young people of the various aspects of the work of 
a great man who has left his impress upon several of the important institutions 
of our province, and in each case for good. In these sketches we have made 
no attempt, except in the first brief chapter, to trace the record, either of his 
personal or public life, or the development of his character, or the lessons which 
might be gathered from the example of his life. We have rather considered 
his work as one of the makers of Canada, and, necessarily with that, something 
of the great movements of the days in which he lived." 

This extract from the preface gives a fair, but far too modest 
specification of the contents of the second volume of "The 
Makers of Canada " series. It is both a biography and a his- 
tory, in which the careful reader can mark not only the " de- 
velopment of the character " of one of the great Canadians of 
the century, but also the growth of Canadian material resources, 
social institutions and civil liberty. The life of Egerton Ryerson 
was in all its aspects a public one. Prom early manhood to 
almost the last day of his long and eventful career, all his 
energies were devoted to public affairs. Those sixty years pos- 
sess a unity shaped by but one aim, to make Canada a good 
country to live in. 

Egerton Ryerson was the son of Col. Joseph Ryerson, an 
officer in the Prince of Wales' Regiment, a loyal colonial corps 
that took a prominent part in the Revolutionary war. At the 
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peace he removed to New Brunswick, but near the close of the 
1 8th century he settled in the county of Norfolk, in Upper 
Canada. Here his son Egerton was bom on March 24th, 1803. 
His early life was spent upon the farm and in attending the 
home school, where only the simplest rudiments of an education 
could be obtained. But his progress was so rapid that before he 
was sixteen he assisted his teacher by lecturing on the English 
language. His first religious impression was received when he 
was six years of age. Throughout life he was profoundly reli- 
gious, and the most touching and beautiful passages in his diary 
are those where he asks divine aid and guidance in all his 
work. Although his parents belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, he joined the Methodist body at the age of eighteen, and 
when his father required him to give up this new connection 
or leave home the young man withdrew for a time to London 
(Upper Canada), where he became assistant in the District Gram- 
mar School. He subsequently became a Methodist minister, and 
preached his first sermon on Easter Sunday, "*" April 3rd, 1825. 
In September he became assistant on the York circuit and in 
the following year went as a missionary to the Indians at the 
Credit river. Here he entered enthusiastically into the work. 
He lived with the people, preaching to them on Sunday, while 
on week days he taught them to clear the land, to build fences 
and better houses. In 1827 ^^ ^^ transferred to the Cobourg 
circuit, and when in 1829 The Christian Guardian was estab- 
lished he was appointed its first editor. 

While engaged on the York circuit he was brought by the 
course of events into his first great controversy ; and was destined 
for many long years not to lay down his pen. In a sermon 
preached in 1825 ^^ the death of Bishop Mountain of Quebec, Dr. 
Strachan, the leading divine of the Church of England in Upper 
Canada, made attacks upon the Methodists. At a meeting of 
the members of that denomination in York the sermon was read 
and it was resolv ed that a reply was necessary, and that the "Boy 

* This is the correct date given on page 15 of the volume, but on page 271 
the date given is Whit-Snnday, which has been evidently copied from page 30 
of the first edition of <* The Story of My Life.*' 
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Preacher " (then twenty-three years of age) should undertake 
to prepare it. Its publication roused the whole country. It 
was the first defiant opposition offered by any of the so-called 
sects to the ambition of the Church of England to become the 
established church in Upper Canada. Egerton Ryerson at once 
became the recognized leader of the religious side of the great 
movement which ended in equality as to both religious and civil 
rights. 

In the second and third chapters of this book, religion and 
politics and the struggle for equal rights in Upper Canada are 
discussed. In these chapters Dr. Burwash is hardly fair to those 
who opposed political reform and religious equality, and Dr. 
Strachan receives more attention in this direction than he 
really merited. Of course it is easy now to see that the 
policy advocated by the governing party and the Church 
of England was not to be ultimately the best for Canada. 
But on the other hand had not the governing party and the 
church strenuously opposed the reformers it is just possible 
that Canada might not now be a part of the British Empire. 

The chief cause of Dr. Strachan's opposition to the Metho- 
dists was their disloyalty. Notwithstanding the historical evi- 
dence that might be cited in favor of Dr. Strachan's contention, 
the author seems to think there were no grounds for this asper- 
sion. It is not to be wondered at that Dr. Strachan, a man who 
did so much for his adopted country during the War of 1812, 
and who so valiantly defended the actions of the British and 
Canadians against the attacks of Jefferson, should feel strongly 
on this question. Again, could it be expected that the Loyalists 
and their sons who fought for British connection in 1812, would 
hand over the government of the country to men who continu- 
ally held up the republican form of government as a model for 
nilers in Canada ? It was fortunate for the Methodist Church 
that its ablest advocate was a man of sterling loyalty. He saw 
that the radical wing of the reform movement would land the 
country in rebellion or annexation, and his *' Impressions" of 
political parties in England were written for the purpose of 
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calling a halt to the loyal reformers and his own people for a 
time till the political atmosphere should clear. He believed 
that the constitution of Upper Canada properly administered 
according to the instructions furnished to the governors was 
amply sufficient to secure political freedom. 

Dr. Burwash very rightly considers Dr. Ryerson 's defence 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe as his ablest piece of political writing. 
He says : 

*'His positions are taken with the clearest judgment and defended with 
consummate logical skill, and with a mastery of .constitutional principles and a 
wealth of historical learning which is amazing, when we consider his times and 
his opportunities. Examples are taken from all |>eriods of English historv and 
made to tell on the argument and case in hand with wonderful force, ana one 
can scarcely study the case as a grand debate without awarding him the 
victory." 

With the exception of a few letters on the Clergy Reserve 
question and an address to his fellow-countrymen in 1867, ^^ 
took no further part in the politics of the country. An incident 
in connection with this last address is worth preserving ; it is 
not related by the author of this volume but occurs in Dr. Ryer- 
son's Story of my Life, A few days after the address was pub- 
lished Dr. Ryerson was met on the street by a life-long reformer, 
a member of a liberal government, and one of the party opposed 
to Lord Metcalfe. He complimented Ryerson on his address 
but added, " The mistake of your life was the letters you wrote 
in defence of Lord Metcalfe." " Do you think so," replied 
Ryerson. " Yes, that was the mistake of your life." ** And you 
approve of my recent public address ? " *^ Yes, I think it the 
best thing you ever wrote." ** Well," replied Ryerson, *'do you 
know that that address, with the exception of the introductory 
and concluding paragraphs, is a reproduction, word for word, of 
my third letter in defence of Lord Metcalfe ? " ** It cannot be, 
I have those letters." After further assurance Ryerson said, 
" Who has changed, you or I ? " " Oh, circumstances alter 
cases,'-' replied the liberal. " Truly," replied the Doctor, " Cir- 
cumstances alter cases ; but circumstances do not change prin- 
ciples ; I wrote on the principle and spirit of government 
irrespective of party." 
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Henceforth Dr. Ryerson's great talents as an organizer were 
to be used in another field. The system of common school 
education in Upper Canada was crude, meagre and fragmentary. 
Some master mind had to be found which would bring order and 
usefulness out of chaos and inefficiency, and would supply parts 
wanting for a perfectly balanced system of education. Lord 
Sydenham, just before the accident that resulted in his death, 
had consulted Dr. Ryerson, and had proposed that he should 
assume the charge. Sir Charles Bagot, however, assigned the 
work to another, but no progress was made, and at length all 
turned hopefully to Dr. Ryerson, who had become the founder 
and president of Victoria University, the Methodist institution 
for higher education. In September, 1844, he was appointed 
Superintendent of Education under the Act of 1843. His quali- 
fications for this herculean task were of a high order. He knew the 
wants of the people. After years of labour in the educational 
interests of the Methodists he had succeeded in obtaining a 
royal charter for the Upper Canada Academy, the first one 
granted to a sectarian school in the colonies. The institution 
afterwards, by provincial Act in 1841, had expanded into 
Victoria College with university powers. To prepare a new bill 
for the improvement of common schools. Dr. Ryerson made a 
tour of investigation and study in the United States and Europe- 
The author very rightly devotes a large share of the book to this 
important part of Dr. Ryerson's work. In clear and expressive 
language he traces the development of the Ontario educational 
system from its inception till the close of Ryerson's term of office 
in 1876. 

After his retirement at the latter date Dr. Ryerson devoted 
himself to literary work. Of the products of his pen, apart from 
his controversial papers and letters, the most important is " The 
Story of my Life," admirably edited by his dearest friend Dr. 
Hodgins. "Canadian Methodism, its Epochs and Charac- 
teristics," was a series of letters that appeared first in The Can- 
adian Methodist Magazine^ and were afterwards collected by the 
Rev. Dr. Withrow into a volume. Another and more valuable 
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historical work is his "Loyalists of America and their Times." 
It is a defence of the part taken by the Loyalists in the revolu- 
tionary struggle. Here he is again seen taking up the cause of 
the weak. His is the first history of the Loyalists written by 
one of their number. The Loyalists had so long listened to the 
story of their stniggle as told by their enemies that the second 
generation half believed that their fathers were wrong in the 
part they played. 

The last chapter of Dr. Burwash's monograph is devoted to 
the later work of Dr. Ryerson in the Church and to the closing 
scenes of his life and the respect paid to his memory by all 
classes and all creeds at his funeral on February 22nd, 1882. 
The author has performed his task with praiseworthy discrimina- 
tion and judgment. On every page is discernible a mastery of 
the subject that reveals his unequalled qualifications for writing 
the life of his predecessor as head of Victoria College. Like 
Sir John Bourinot's Lord Elgin the volume represents the per- 
fection of the printer's and binder's art. The series will com- 
prise eighteen more lives. 

The tenth volume of Dr. Hodgins' monumental Documen- 
tary History of Education in Upper Canada^^ covers the years 
1851, 1852, and among other things includes the founding of 
Trinity College, Toronto. It is interesting to note that the 
contracts for the original buildings, which are still a creditable 
pile of collegiate architecture, amounted to somewhat less than 
$32,000. In 1 85 1 the Hon. P. De Blaquifere, at that time Chan- 
cellor of the University of Toronto, expressed this hope, only 
now fulfilled fifty-three years later : 

"I hope the Bishop of Toronto may be induced to give up his present in- 
tentions as to any exclusive Church University, and instead thereof, wiU seek 
an affiliated college in connection with the University of Toronto " (p. 52). 

The volume contains some sharp correspondence between the 

Chancellor and the then Bishop of Toronto. Exhaustive details 

—^ — ^ 

* Daeumentaty HuUny of EdueaUon in Vpper Canada from the passing of the 
ContUtutiovuil Ad of 1791 to the dose of Rev, Dr. Ryerson^ $ Administration of the 
Education Department in 1876. By J. George Hodgins. Vol. z, 1851, 1852. 
Toronto : L. K. Cameron, 1903. Pp. x. 315. 
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relating to the school system are given by Dr. Hodgins, and 
nothing concerning education ' appears to have been omitted. 
Dr. Hodgins has an odd editorial habit of affixing numbers to 
the paragraphs of letters and speeches. These are not in the 
originals, but they may serve convenience in citation. 



Professor Macnaughton, now Professor of Greek in McGill 
University, Montreal, writes in a discriminating way on Student 
Life in Canadian Universities,^ He thinks that in classics the 
Canadian are equal to the Scottish universities, that in present- 
day subjects such as chemistry, biology and modern languages, 
they are in some respects superior to both the Scottish and the 
English universities, and that the Canadian pass degree is 
superior to the English. It is in the honour courses that Canada 
is inferior to England. Canadian universities appear to occupy 
a middle place between the Scottish and the English types. 
Many of the Canadian students are poor, but the Canadian 
student, unlike the Scottish, is invariably well fed, and reason- 
ably well dressed. In Canada, as everywhere else, Greek has for 
the moment suffered eclipse. Professor Macnaughton thinks that 
" matriculants at a Canadian university know surprisingly little 
about anything." We should rather be disposed to say that 
they know a little about everything. Dispersion is the vice of 
Canadian school education. It has its advantages in helping to 
produce good " all-round " men who have to make their way in 
life, but it does not make for scholarship. 



Professor MacMechan takes a cheerful view of the eflFects of 
higher education upon women. He has studied it closely as 
developed at Dalhousie College, Halifax,t and he notes the sur- 
prising fact that at Dalhousie more girls take honours in mathe- 
matics than in any other subject. This is, he suggests, because 

^SlMdeni lAfe in Conadian Universities. By John Macnaughton. (Empire 
Review, vol. v, pp. 365-376.) 

to/ Olrls in a Canadian College, By Archibald MacMechan. (The Atlanlic 
Monthly, September, 1903, pp. 402-406.) 
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Nova Scotia heads are particularly hard and strong. Co-educa- 
tion he looks upon as a make-shift and he hopes to see evolved 
in Canada a real college for women like Wellesley or Bryn Mawr. 
The article is charming in style. 



Manual training is still almost unknown in the Canadian 
schools, but thanks to Sir W. C. Macdonald a beginning has 
been made. Mr. Leake's interesting paper outlines Canada's pre- 
sent stage of development* Sir William Macdonald's generosity 
calls for equally generous recognition. No less than forty 
centres in Canada for manual training have been equipped and 
maintained at his sole expense. Canada is far behind the United 
States in this branch of education, a truth that Mr. Leuke makes 
sufl&ciently apparent. 



Bibliography of the Siege of Quebec. By A. G. Doughty and J. 
E. Middleton, with a list of plans of Quebec, by R. Lee- 
Phillips of the Library of Congress, Washington. [Ex- 
tracted from The Siege of Quebec^ Quebec, 1901.] Pp. 

Canadian Bibliography of the Year igor. By Lawrence J. 
Burpee. (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
second series, vol. viii, section ii, pp. 233-344.) 

A bibliography of the writer's subject is now an essential in 
every important book. The older method of naming some of 
the authorities to which an author was indebted is obsolete, and 
the reader now demands not only the names of the books used , 
but the editions, and some hint as to their character. This has 
cast upon an author the preparation of a more or less perfect 
bibliography of his subject To do this exhaustively is practi- 
cally impossible, but at least it can be seriously attempted. 

The editors of the bibliography of the siege of Quebec claim 
to be the pioneers in Canada of a bibliography of a special period, 
and it is to be regretted that they have not been more successful, 
although they ask indulgence, as " this work consists largely of 

^Manual Training in Canada, By Albert H. Leake. (The Practical Teacher 
Pebmary, 1903, pp. 375-380) 
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an arrangement of the books and documents in their possession 
or which may have come under their immediate notice." The 
entries are numbered from*i to 197, and as to bulk make a very 
satisfactory showing, but investigation reveals that no rules of 
order have been followed. No less than 61 of these entries are 
cross references, most of which should have been relegated to the 
general index. Omitting these we have 136 entries of works — 
single books, magazine and newspaper articles, as a complete 
bibliography of Wolfe and the siege of Quebec. 

In the individual entries the greatest variety exists ; some 
are complete copies of the title pages with longer or shorter 
notes, while others are so abbreviated as to be useless for refer- 
ence. What is the subject of No. 3, "Anderson, Dr. Paper 

read before the Literary and Historical Society in 1870"? 
Under the name of Sir John Bourinot we read, " Bourinot (Sir 
John G., K.C.M.G., LL.D.) See Canada under British rule." 
Turning as directed to No. 30 we have, " Canada under British 
Rule, 1760-1900, by Sir John Bourinot, K.C.M.G., LL.D., 
Litt. Doc, author of * Parliamentary Procedure and Practice * , 
* Constitutional History of Canada ' , * The Story of Canada,' 
etc., with eight maps. Toronto : The Copp, Clark Company, 
Limited, 1901", and a foot note, " See also ' The Story of 
Canada.' " But not under "The," nor "Story," nor " Canada," 
is this title to be found, so that the opportunities for continuing 
notices of Sir John G. Bourinot's books are at an end. No. 27 
is " Brymner, Douglas — Reports on Canadian Archives." Do 
all the reports refer to the siege of Quebec ? If not, the volumes 
which do should have been specified. We take another refer- 
ence. No. 190, " Wolfe. See The life of General James Wolfe," 
which is found under the letter T, No. 170, " The Life, etc." 
These are only examples taken at random. Nor is the descrip- 
tion uniform, for the size and number of pages are frequently 
omitted, even in the case of familiar books. 

No rule appears to have been adopted for reference to periodi- 
cals. In some cases single numbers of recent newspapers have 
been given, in others contemporary news-sheets. Even a long 
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list of extracts is printed without the slightest reference to the 
newspapers from which they are taken. But of reference to the 
large number of historical and literary magazines of the 19th 
century there is absolutely no trace, though a casual inspection 
of Poole and Fletcher's Index would have revealed many. But 
the same defect runs through the whole bibliography. Why 
are only three histories of Canada given, if it is necessary to 
mention any ? Why not also mention all the histories of Eng- 
land which contain short accounts of the campaign ? The pub- 
lication Rickson's Letters, preceded by a life of Wolfe, is 
evidently an unknown book, and so are others which might be 
mentioned. Three-fourths of the books and illustrations which 
the editors state were copied for " The Siege of Quebec " in 
foreign libraries could have been procured in Montreal or 
Toronto, and it is not agreeable to see so important a book pro- 
claiming the bibliographical poverty of Canada, without the 
slightest necessity for it. Are complete sets of Notes and 
Queries with full indices unknown in Canada, that it should 
be necessary to ask the publishers of that periodical to make 
out a list of articles? Even so well known a book issued in 
Canada as Kingsford's History of Canada is credited to a London 
publisher. 

In the section of manuscripts (although the same want of 
definite rules is visible) better work appears to have been done. 
It is unsettling now to find in reference to the Bougainville 
letters that ** so many errors exist in the copy received from 
Ottawa, and so many phrases are omitted that it was found neces- 
sary to reprint them. The official copies in Ottawa cannot 
therefore be considered reliable." Mr. Brymner must have been 
unfortunate in his French transcribers, and the utmost caution 
will have to be used in dealing with the French documents in 
the Archives. 

The section " Engravings " does not contain a reference to 
such a well known set of engravings as " Short's Views of 
Quebec, 1763," an omission which renders it unnecessary to 
consider the list further. 



2i6 Burpee: Canadian Bibuography 

Mr. Burpee's compilation is of an entirely diflFerent character. 
Instead of a bibliography of a special episode, he has prepared 
for the Royal Society of Canada, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the late Sir John G. Bourinot, a list of the publica- 
tions of Canadian authors issued in 1902. He proposed to 
include in it not only books and separate articles, but all contri- 
butions to monthly and weekly periodicals and papers of literary 
and college societies. His plan ignores newspaper articles, but 
we find that he is tempted every now and then to depart from his 
rule and include some of the contributions to the daily press. A 
great change has taken place in the morning and evening 
newspaper. Impersonality is no longer the rule ; the editor 
knows the value of a good name and the author recognizes the 
best market. As a consequence there have been hundreds of 
articles contributed to newspapers in Canada far superior to the 
long string of amateurish efforts contributed to college journals, 
which form so large a portion of the bibliography. It conveys 
a false impression of the fecundity of Canadian authors. The 
line is drawn either too high or too low. Either an annual 
bibliography must confine itself to books and separately pub- 
lished papers or it must include all printed matter. The latter 
under present conditions seems impossible. The project of the 
Royal Society, though a laudable effort in the right direction, is 
a failure from the utilitarian standpoint, and Mr. Burpee's long 
and tedious labours are comparatively fruitless. 
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